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ANNOUNCES the C-L-X* Sheath 



... an entirely new closed system that gives 
incomparable benefits in all types of cable installations 


The pliability of the C-L X Sheath is limited only 
by the pliability of the cable it contains. 


Simplex C-L-X is a Continuous Light¬ 
weight eXterior metallic sheath that is im¬ 
pervious to gases, chemicals and water. Its 
unique construction gives it a combination 
of properties that is unmatched by any cable 
system now manufactured in the United 
States. 

C-L-X provides a completely sealed con¬ 
duit — with "built-in” cable. C-L-X com¬ 
bines all the advantages of lead sheathed and 
interlocked armored cables. In addition, it 
has its own intrinsic qualities of great 
strength with extremely light weight. It is 
suitable for installation in trays or by 


clamps. C-L-X can be used aerially or buried 
directly in the ground. Its pliability permits 
ease of installation. 

For more than a decade, this type of cable 
protection has given exceptional service in 
European installations. Now, Simplex en¬ 
gineering has adapted C-L-X so that its scope 
of industrial applications is practically un¬ 
limited for modern American installations. It 
is unequalled in situations where imperme¬ 
ability and durability are important. 

Like all Simplex products, C-L-X is en¬ 
gineered for lasting quality and, therefore, 
dependability. Write for specific product data. 




•(Continuous Lightweight eXterior, pronounced "Sealex”) 


WIRE & CABLE 


“the American manufacturers of transoceanic telephone cables” 








DESCRIPTIVE DATA 

• SIZE: 1 inch diameter x 2% inches long 

• WEIGHT: 3.8 o«. 

• FULL SCALE RANGE: 40 to 400 degrees/second 

• LINEARITY: 0.1% of full scale to % range, 

within 2% to full range 

• RESOLUTION: 0.01% full scale 

• DAMPING: Fluid damped, temperature compensated 

• PICKOFF: Variable Reluctance type, 400 • 6,000 cps 

• MOTOR EXCITATION: 6.3 volts - 400 cps, 26 volts - 

400 cps, 9 volts -1,000 cps 


Putting the sting exac 




GOLDEN GNAT 

Miniature Rate Gyros for 
Missiles and Aircraft 


measures only 1 inch 
. . withstands 100G 
record of proven 


Here is a precision, minature rate gyro. It’s tiny .. 
in diameter and 214 inches in length. It’s rugged . . 
shock and 10G vibration to 2,000 cps. It has a 
performance. 

Even under the-most severe environmental conditions the Golden Gnat 
will perform as required. To make this possible many unique design de¬ 
tails have been incorporated. One such detail is the Gnat’s gold plated 
steel housing for improved corrosion resistance and positive hermetic 
sealing. 

Wherever the need exists for high performance miniature rate gyros such 
as for autopilot stabilization in missiles and aircraft, antenna stabilization 
and fire control applications, the Golden Gnat is ideally suited. Write for 
Bulletin GN . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell, Boston Division, Dept. 1, 1400 
Soldiers Field Road, Boston 35, Mass. 
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There are several reasons why the new Olivetti Tetractys is the most 
advanced of all desk calculators: It combines calculations without inter¬ 
mediate figure re-entry. It processes business figurework at high speeds 
formerly associated only with non-printing calculators, and completes 
all calculations by printing residts on tape. 11 has an automatic constant 
and a memory. It has two registers for automatic accumulation, it has 
a single, simple 10-key keyboard. Olivetti Corporation of America, 
580 Fifth \venue. New York 36, New York. 
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Copper drainage tube, type D.W.V. 


Copper and red brass pipe 


Copper tube, types K, L, and M 


Refrigeration tubing 


• Highest Grade Copper—from Phelps Dodge’s own open-pit mines. 

• Expert Craftsmanhips—assured by exacting quality control 
through every phase of tube manufacture. 

• Finest Tube Properties—including precise uniformity of wall 
thicknesses—due to Phelps Dodge Hot-Forged, Extrusion Process. 


mips ami coppm imams 

CORPORATION 

NEW YORK, N.Y. • LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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PHYSICISTS, 

MATHEMATICIANS, 

ENGINEERS 

are invited to join the Lincoln Laboratory 
scientists and engineers whose ideas have 
contributed to new concepts in the field 
of electronic air defense. 

A brochure describing the following Laboratory 
programs will be forwarded upon request. 

HEAVY RADARS 
MEMORY DEVICES 
TRANSISTORIZED DIGITAL COMPUTERS 
SCATTER COMMUNICATIONS 
SOLID STATE 
(air-borne early warning) AEW 
(semi-automatic ground environment) SAGE 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

In certain of these programs, positions of 
significant professional scope and responsibility 
are open to men and women with superior qualifications. 



RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

MIT LINCOLN LABORATORY 

Box 28, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 



C" sm «rM and 

^ ch fin Judri^ J -\ 
procex ** ^ 

H Wf . -Mi -A 

We develop special equipment and machines from ideas 
to blueprints — to prototypes — to pilot plants — to 
the final product or process. Our technical staff and 
plant facilities are geared to handle the most intricate 
jobs all the way from small scale laboratory equipment 
up to contracts in excess of $1,000,000. 

Phone TWinbrook 3-6800 or write to: 


PRODUCTS, INC. 



73 POND STREET, WALTHAM 54, MASS. 

For a comprehensive summary of our work and the 
equipment we make, write for our brochure “Process 
Equipment”. 



Designers and manufacturers of 

AUTOCLAVES CONDENSERS AND HEAT EXCHANGERS DISTILLATION 
EQUIPMENT EXPERIMENTAL EQUIPMENT - EVAPORATORS . JACKETED 
KETTLES MIXERS PIPE. PIPE COILS, AND RENOS ■ REACTORS SPECIAL 
MACHINERY TANKS 


Key to Leadership. — Major address of the Regional 
Conference held in Pittsburgh on December 7 was given 
by Acting President J. A. Stratton, ’23, whose topic 
was “Universities — A Key to America’s Leadership.” 
Dr. Stratton’s article in this issue of The Review (page 
201) adapts for the printed page the major portion of 
that address, delivered on the anniversary of the Pearl 
Harbor attack and at a time when the nation was con¬ 
cerned with launching of two Russian satellites. Dr. 
Stratton critically analyzed the situation which confronts 
this nation. “We, in America,” he said, “have been curi¬ 
ously plagued by the fear of an intellectual elite. . . . We 
have tended to distrust intellectual achievements that are 
not to be had by everyone on equal terms. There has 
been too little pride and understanding among Americans 
of the quality of excellence. . . . Let us not forget that 
the traditional function of the university is to teach and 
to provide teachers as well as to advance learning.” 
Dr. Stratton is particularly well qualified to deal with 
this topic for he has been engaged in educational pursuits 
all his life. After one year at the University of Washing¬ 
ton, Dr. Stratton came to M.I.T. where he received the 
S.B. degree in Electrical Engineering in 1923. He then 
spent a year at the Universities of Grenoble and Tou¬ 
louse, and returned to M.I.T. as a research associate in 
electrical communications, receiving the S.M. degree in 
1925. Dr. Stratton was appointed assistant professor of 
electrical engineering at M.I.T. in 1928. In 1930 he 
transferred to the Department of Physics and became 
professor of physics in 1941 

Following World War II, he established the M.I.T. 
Research Laboratory of Electronics and served as its head 
until 1949 when lie was appointed to M.I.T.’s newly 
created post of Provost. He became vice-president and a 
member of the M.I.T. Corporation in 1951, and chancellor 
in 1956. Upon Dr. Killian’s appointment as Special Ad¬ 
viser to the President for Science and Technology, Dr. 
Stratton was appointed acting president of M.I.T., in 
addition to his post as chancellor. 


Invention in Flight. — The June, 1954, issue of The 
Review carried an article on the future of discovery and 
invention in which it was pointed out that “overemphasis 
on applied research at the present time, at the expense 
of research in basic science, is a practice well worth 
serious attention.” In this issue (page 204) the same 
student of the development of science and technology, 
J. L. B. Blizard, ’49, examines invention in the broad 
field of flight. It is concluded that greatest advancement 
occurs when there is full freedom to exchange ideas, and 
(Concluded on page 188) 



Precision-Gauged 
HAIRSPRINGS 

More than 20 years’ experi¬ 
ence making all types of hair¬ 
springs for critical instrument 
applications. High volume 
production with absolute vni- 
_ formity. 

PRECISION PRODUCTS COMPANY INC OF WALTHAM 

WALTHAM 54 • • MASSACHUSETTS 
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from Tires - and Tubes - and Rubber Clothes 
to Belts - and Boots - and Garden Hose 



Better RUBBER Products are made with CABOT 



THE INDUSTRY’S TOP QUALITY 
FURNACE CARBON BLACKS 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE VARIETY OF OIL AND GAS FURNACE CARBON BLACKS 

STERLING V General Purpose Furnace (GPF) 


VULCAN 9 

Super-Abrasion Furnace 

(SAD 

VULCAN 6 

Intermediate 
Super-Abrasion Furnace 

(ISAD 

VULCAN 3 

High Abrasion Furnace 

(HAF) 

VULCAN XC-72 

(PELLETS) 

(FLUFFY) 

Extra-Conductive Furnace (ECF) 

VULCAN SC 

Super-Conductive Furnace (SCF) 

VULCAN C 

Conductive Furnace 

(CF) 

STERLING 99 

Fine Furnace 

(FD 

STERLING SO 

Fast Extruding Furnace 

(FED 


STERLING L 
STERLING LL 

STERLING S 
STERLING NS 

(NONSTAINING) 

STERLING R 

(FLUFFY) 

PELLETEX 
PELLETEX NS 

(NON-STAINING) 

GASTEX 


High Modulus Furnace (HMF) 


Semi-Reinforcing Furnace (SRF) 


Semi Reinforcing Furnace (SRF) 


Semi Reinforcing Furnace (SRF) 



Remember too, that Cabot is the world’s only manufacturer of a complete variety 
of ALL types of carbon black . . . channel, furnace and thermal . . . representa¬ 
tives in all principal cities or contact your nearest Cabot office for further details — 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 

77 FRANKLIN ST.. BOSTON 10, MASS. 
AKRON 

518 Ohio Building 
Akron 8, Ohio 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

46 Bayard Street 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

CHICAGO 

141 W. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
NEW YORK 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 

CABOT CARBON COMPANY 
SALES OFFICE 

1309 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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How Curtis helped a design engineer 

"BEAT THE HEAT 


'/# 


THE TABULAR VIEW 

(Concluded from page 184) 


This single universal joint in a 
ribbon-stripping machine was 
operated at a 34° angle. The 
joint heated up, wear was ex¬ 
cessive. (Curtis Joints have been 
tested at angles up to 37°, but 
we do not recommend angles 
greater than 30°.) 

Curtis engineers recommended 
a double Curtis joint, which re¬ 
duced the angle to 17° per joint. 
Result: no overheating, im¬ 
proved efficiency, longer life. 

You can depend on Curtis 
engineering in any problem of 
angular power transmission. And 
you can depend on 



CURTIS UNIVERSAL JOINTS because our 

catalog torque and load ratings are substantiated by constant tests 
under production conditions. 


14 SIZES ALWAYS IN STOCK 

%" to 4 " O.D. 

(6" joints on special order) 


Not sold through dis¬ 
tributors. Write direct 
for free engineering 
data and price list . 


ICURTIS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT CO., INC. 

8 Birnie Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 

As near to you as your telephone 


EXCLUSIVELY A MANUFACTURER OF UNIVERSAL JOINTS SINCE 1919 



FREE BOOKLET TELLS WHAT 
CO a CAN DO FOR YOU 

There's practically no end to the important 
agriculture \ jobs that C02 — combined with Liquid 
chemistry \ Carbonic savvy—is doing. Chances are 
metals \ this combination can come up with some 
electronics \ surprising answers for you, too. For 
refrigeration \ scores of CO 2 applications, covering all 
food \ industry, send for LIQUID'S new free 
drugs \ booklet, "Applications Unlimited.* Just 
textiles \ use the coupon below. 

rubber ' MAIL THIS COUPON 


LIQUID CARBONIC 

DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 

3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 
Send me my free copy of "Applications Unlimited." 


Name 

Compa ny 


Positio n 


Address 


City 

Zone State 


that great possibilities lie ahead for the congregation of 
nations best able to utilize the benefits of its men of tal¬ 
ent. In these days of intercontinental missiles and inter¬ 
service fizzles, these conclusions have more than purely 
academic interest. After receiving the A.B. degree with 
high honors from the University of Rochester in 1945 
and the Ph.D. degree from M.I.T. in 1949, Dr. Blizard 
taught at Hofstra College, the University of Connecticut, 
and Vassar College, and has done medical research at 
the New England Institute for Medical Research. At 
present, Dr. Blizard is assistant physicist at the M. D. 
Anderson Cancer Hospital of the University of Texas. 

Education In Russia. — For several years, Alexander 
G. Korol, in the Institute’s Center for International Stud¬ 
ies, has been engaged in a study of the Russian educa¬ 
tional system, resulting in a book entitled Soviet Education 
for Science and Technology, which has recently been pub¬ 
lished jointly by The Technology Press and John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc. The article on page 208 of this issue is 
compiled from extracts of this volume and published 
with the approval of the author and the publisher. 
Admittedly, extracts selected from a longer work and 
pieced together can hardly do justice to the longer study. 
Yet The Review’s condensation supports Mr. Korol’s 
thesis that, designed solely to serve Party interests, the 
Soviet technical training is rugged, proficient, and skill¬ 
fully used to expand Communist power in its war against 
the free democratic societies. It is not Soviet education 
that the free nations need fear, Mr. Korol concludes, but 
the misuse of power by the Communist Party. Mr. Korol 
is particularly well suited to a study of Russian educa¬ 
tion. He was born in Irkutsk in 1900, but came to the 
United States (of which he is a naturalized citizen) in 
1920. He studied engineering at the University of Wash¬ 
ington and has the A.B. and M.A. degrees in economics 
from Columbia University. In 1952 he received the Cer¬ 
tificate in Soviet Studies from Columbia. In the summer 
of 1951 he was assistant to the Field Director of Harvard 
Refugee Interview Project. Since 1952 he has been a 
member of the Senior Research Staff at the Center for 
International Studies at M.I.T. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Office and Laboratory 



Good men-good job 

You know how scarce good executive personnel is today. 

In die construction field, the best men gravitate to 
builders with a record for permanency and good or¬ 
ganization. 

We have served American industry on small and 
large building projects for the past 40 years. 

W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 

Founded 1917 

INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
101 Park Avenue, New York 

Alfred T. Glassett, '20, President 
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When the Pressure Is On... 

. . . for more efficient processing equipment operating at higher pressures and 
temperatures, experienced fabricating skills are important. This pressure vessel 
in carbon steel, designed to withstand 300 psi at 270°, is one of many types of 
vessels Graver fabricates to customer requirements in conformance with the 
ASME Code. Eminently satisfactory performance and long-life is assured 
when Graver’s century-aged skills are employed. When high pressures and 
temperatures are involved, it is a sound decision to discuss your require¬ 
ments with Graver. 


® 


g raver 


Building for the Future on 
a Century of Craftsmanship 
in Steels and Alloys 


Graver T4M & M?§ C°iINC. 

EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 

New York . Philadelphia • Edge Moor, Delaware . Pittsburgh 
Detroit . Chicago . Tulsa • Sand Springs, Oklahoma • Houston 
New Orleans .Los Angeles .Fontana,California .San Francisco 
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Full-time, off-the-job GRADUATE 



STUDY CENTER. New York’s Coliseum Tower houses one of Winston-Salem, N. C. Product design principles are one of the many 
three special study centers set aside for W.E.’s Graduate Engi- technical subjects our engineers cover in Introduction to Western 
neering Training Program. Other centers are in Chicago and Electric Engineering, the first phase of the program. 
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ENGINEERING TRAINING 


helps speed careers at Western Electric 


Right now. Western Electric engineers are back “on campus” 
in a unique new Graduate Engineering Training Program. 
They’re attending courses at special study centers established 
by the company in Chicago, New York and Winston-Salem, 
\\ C. It’s a rare chance to study advanced engineering and get 
full pay at the same time. 

These “students” are guided by a teaching staff of top West¬ 
ern Electric engineers, outside experts and professors from 
leading universities. They’re learning the latest technical devel- 
ipments ... boning up on everything from manufacturing proc¬ 
esses to computer applications. 

When the program reaches its peak, some 2,000 to 3,000 West¬ 
ern Electric engineers will attend each year... studying in an 
itmosphere as close to a university graduate school as is prac- 
' ical for industry. 

This engineering “university” was born because of the ever- 
increasing complexity of Western Electric’s job as the manu¬ 
facturing and supply unit of the Bell Telephone System. Today 
V. E. engineers are right in the middle of exciting fields like 
microwave radio relay, electronic switching and automation. 
Graduate engineering training is designed to spur their devel¬ 
opment and advancement throughout their entire careers. 

How Graduate Engineering Training would work for you 

l he program gets under way after approximately six months on-the-job 
\perience. First off: 

1. A nine-week Introduction to Western Electric Engineering helps you 
learn about your W.E. engineering field, sharpens your skills in getting 
ideas across. Technical subjects include communications systems, prod¬ 
uct design principles, military electronic systems. 

2. Another nine-week program, General Development, starts after your 
first year with us, helps broaden and strengthen your engineering back¬ 
ground. Besides technical subjects like engineering statistics, measure¬ 
ments and instrumentation, and electronics, you receive grounding in 
human relations and the socio-economic importance of engineering. 

3. To meet continuing needs for formalized technical training, Advanced 
Development offers four-week courses tailored to the individual needs 
of the engineers selected to attend. These courses are designed to help 
develop creative engineering abilities. Computer applications, switching 
theory, feedback control systems, and semi-conductor devices and cir¬ 
cuits are sample topics covered in this phase. 


Besides taking part in the Graduate Engineering Training Pro¬ 
gram, engineers are eligible for our Tuition Refund Plan for 
after hours study at nearby colleges. 

In short, there’s a unique opportunity at Western Electric to 
develop a professional career ... and work in the exciting world 
<>f communications. 


WesternElectric 


MANUFACTURING AND SUPPLY 


UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM 



Knowledge born in the classroom often sparks on-the- 
job ideas. These engineers are working on transistor 
manufacturing problems. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ENGINEERING GRADUATES 

(Supervisory and administrative 
opportunities exist in each field) 

Analysis for manufacturing operations: 
Machine and tool requirements—M.E., E.E.; 
Space requirements—M.E., I.E.; Test facility 
requirements—E.E.; Personnel requirements— 
I.E.; Electric power, light and heat require¬ 
ments—E.E.; Raw material requirements— 
Chem. E., Met. E., Phy. Sc.; Procedures and 
processes—M.E., I.E., Time and motion 
studies — I.E., Investigation of manufacturing 
difficulties—M.E.; Quality control—M.E., E.E. 

Planning telephone central offices: 

Equipment requirements — E.E.; Power and 
cable requirements—E.E. 

Development and design: 

New machines and tools—M.E., E.E.; Material 
handling methods—M.E., I.E.; New equip¬ 
ment and processes—M.E., E.E.; Repair shop 
methods—M.E.; Testing facilities—E.E.; Test¬ 
ing methods—E.E.; Job evaluation studies— 
I.E.; Wage incentive studies—I.E.; Production 
control studies—I.E.; Improved chemical proc¬ 
esses—Chem. E., Met. E., Phy. Sc.; New appli¬ 
cation for metals and alloys—Chem. E., Met. E., 
Phy. Sc.; Raw material test procedures—Chem. 
E., Met. E., Phy. Sc.; Service to military on 
electronic devices—E.E. 


For further information write: Engineering 
Personnel, Room 1034, 195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


• Western Electric has major manufacturing plants at Chicago and Decatur, III.; Kearny, N. J.; Baltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Allentown and Laureldale, 
Pa.; Burlington, Greensboro and Winston-Salem, N. C.; Buffalo, N. Y.; North Andover, Mass.; Lincoln and Omaha, Neb.; St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. Distri¬ 
bution Centers in 32 cities. Installation headquarters in 16 cities. General headquarters: 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Also Teletype Corp., Chicago 14, III. 
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Spokane to Seattle on 4 blown-out any ordinary tire could pitch a car multi-ply nylon “spare,” let us roll 


tires. We’re all alone in Washington’s over the deep drop-off ahead. But our along safely —on air. Aren’t these the 

Snoqualmie Pass. One blowout with Captive-Air Safety tires, each with its tires for your family car? 


Goodyear’s exclusive double-air chamber principle gives you the greatest 
road safety ever! The nylon Captive-Air “inner spare” 
virtually ends roadside tire changes in the event of a blowout or puncture! 


Every Captive-Air Safety tire has a 
built-in spare designed to carry you 
safely after a blowout or puncture. 

With this double-air chamber tire, 
you can drive on a “flat” 100 miles or 
more with no stopping — no inconven¬ 
ience— no danger from roadside tire¬ 
changing. See it at your Goodyear deal¬ 
er’s—liberal allowance for your present 
tires. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

Captive-Air gives you a spare where you need it... in the tire on the road 

GOOD/^EAR 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KINDI 



Only the air in the outer chamber escapes if 
the Captive-Air tire is cut, torn or blown out. 


Reserve air in the built-in spare supports the 
car—lets you drive on for 100 miles or more. 



Captive-Air. T. M.. The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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THE TREND OF AFFAIRS 

Relating to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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This St. Augustine house, 
built in the late 1500’s, is 
said to be the oldest in 
North America. 


Photograph by 
Ward Allan Hotve 
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Photograph by Raymond E. Hanson 

Equestrian Statue of George Washington, Boston Public Garden 

‘To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserving peace.” 

— George Washington’s first annual address to Congress 
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The Trend of Affairs 


Pittsburgh Regional Conference 

■ Coming on Pearl Harbor Day, and the day after 
Vanguard had sputtered and burned in Florida, the 
11th Regional Conference, sponsored by the M.I.T. 
Club of Western Pennsylvania, found Alumni and 
speakers in a grave mood with respect to the prob¬ 
lems of science and technology. The conference was 
held on December 7, 1957, at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel in Pittsburgh. 

Edward J. Hanley, ’24, and John Lawrence, ’32, as 
co-chairmen of the Regional Conference, with Thomas 
I. Stephenson, 3d, ’45, as deputy chairman, planned a 
particularly significant program in which six mem¬ 
bers of the Institute’s Faculty traveled from Cam¬ 
bridge to Pittsburgh for this important event. 

Speakers from the Institute included: Morris 
Cohen, ’33, Professor of Physical Metallurgy, who 
spoke on “Metallurgy in Russia and America”; Irwin 
W. Sizer, Professor of Biochemistry, whose subject 
was “Life and Death at the Molecular Level”; George 
R. Harrison, Dean of the School of Science, speaking 
on “Science and the World Outlook”; Jerrold R. 
Zacharias, Professor of Physics, who talked on “Twen¬ 
tieth Century Physics in the High School”; E. P. 
Brooks, 17, Dean of the School of Industrial Man¬ 
agement, who discussed “Today’s Plans for Tomor¬ 
row’s Management”; and J. A. Stratton, ’23, Acting 
President of the Institute, who spoke on “Universities 
— A Key to America’s Leadership.” Dr. Stratton 
spoke in place of President Killian whose assignment, 
as Special Assistant to President Eisenhower for Sci¬ 
ence and Technology, prevented his attendance at 
the conference. B. Richard Teare, Jr., Dean of Engi¬ 
neering and Science, Carnegie Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, presided at the morning session, and Max A. 
Lauffer, Dean of the Division of Sciences, University 
of Pittsburgh, presided at the afternoon session. 

Of special interest to Pittsburgh technologists was 
a report from Professor Cohen on what he had seen 
in a recent tour of Russian steel mills, laboratories, 
and technological institutes. 

“In Moscow alone,” he said, “there are 4,500 stu¬ 
dents studying metallurgy and this is more than we 
have in the entire country, both graduate and under- 
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graduate. The Soviets are training metallurgists seven 
times faster than we are. 

“Metallurgy,” he observed, “sits just about at the 
top of the heap” of Russian technology and “the main 
thing to keep in mind is that the bulk of steel produc¬ 
tion is being plowed back into the industrial system 
. . . Sputniks and atomic-powered icebreakers rep¬ 
resent only 10 per cent of the technological potential 
— the part of the iceberg that is visible. The other 90 
per cent, which we do not see, is a solidly based edu¬ 
cational system and love for knowledge.” 

Conference registrants also heard an informative, 
illustrated address by Professor Sizer, Head of the 
Department of Biology. New research in the life sci¬ 
ences was described by Dr. Sizer, whose article in 
the June, 1957, issue of The Review covered similar 
subjects. 

Dean Harrison gave what might be considered the 
keynote speech at the luncheon, saying: “I believe 
the next two years are the most dangerous in the his¬ 
tory of free society, and that the decade after that 
will show only a slow relaxation of the danger, and 
that only if Americans wake up faster than we are 
waking up at present. 

“Khrushchev has already announced that the Rus¬ 
sians have won the technological race, and if we keep 
on the course we are still heading in, he is right. 

“The missile problem is only a small part of the 
difficulty. Slowly, under the influence of increasing 
wealth, the moral fiber of America has been tender¬ 
ized by the sweet acids of success.” 

In the afternoon session, Professor Zacharias, chair¬ 
man of a recently established Physical Science Study 
Committee, gave a stimulating account of the work 
of this committee whose assignment includes prepa¬ 
ration of a new high school textbook on physics, a 
teacher’s manual, films, and inexpensive and easily 
constructed laboratory apparatus which high school 
students can build to investigate the nature of the 
physical world. Early work of the Physical Science 
Study Committee was reported by Dr. Zacharias in 
the July, 1957, issue of The Review. 

Dean Brooks developed the theme that tomorrow’s 
industrial leaders must be prepared to cope with the 
phenomenon of bigness, with increased use of capital 
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Associated Photographers 


A few of the many Alumni who played prominent roles in the Regional Conference held at Pittsburgh on December 7 are 
shown on this page. At the left, the Institute’s Acting President J. A. Stratton, ’23 (left), congratulates Irving W. Wilson, ’ll 
(center), who received citation from Alumni Association President Gilbert M. Roddy, ’31 (right). Right-hand illustration shows 
Edward J. Hanley, ’24, General Co-Chairman of the conference (left), William J. Sherry, '21, who arranged last year’s (February 
2) conference in Tulsa (center), and J. Robert Ferguson, Jr., ’37, of Pittsburgh. 


and labor in the production process, and with many 
technical, social, and economic complexities brought 
about by research in other fields. Relating his mes¬ 
sage specifically to recent world events, Dean Brooks 
declared that Sputnik is also a challenge to manage¬ 
ment, saying, “In order to rewin supremacy, we will 
need to make a great scientific and technological 
effort. But the effort will not be enough unless it is 
well administered.” 

Raymond Mancha, ’26, was toastmaster at the ban¬ 
quet in the evening, at which Acting President Strat¬ 
ton expressed serious concern with general and tech¬ 
nological education in the United States. His address 
appears on page 201 of this issue of The Review. 

During the dinner, Gilbert M. Roddy, ’31, Presi¬ 
dent of the Alumni Association, presented a citation 
to Irving W. Wilson, ’ll, chairman of the board of 
the Aluminum Company of America. Mr. Roddy de¬ 
scribed Mr. Wilson as a “loyal alumnus of the Class 
of 1911, an electromechanical engineer and captain of 
industry distinguished for his steadfast devotion to 
the advancement of education and society.” 



Associated Photographers 


Thomas I. Stephenson, 3d, ’45, (left). Deputy Chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Regional Conference and President of the M.l.T. 
Club of Western Pennsylvania; Ralph V. Davies, ’16 (center), 
member, Regional Conference Steering Committee; and Ray¬ 
mond Mancha, ’26, toastmaster at the evening banquet (right). 


Responding, Mr. Wilson said, “Fifty years ago I 
had no realization of what my choice of schools 
would mean to me. In looking back, however, I can 
now say that I could not possibly have been better 
advised or more fortunate in that selection. Through¬ 
out the years that have followed, M.l.T. has had an 
ever-increasing place in my affection and esteem.” 

International Communications 

■ Daniel Lerner, a leading sociologist and educator, 
has been appointed to a new professorship in inter¬ 
national communication in the Department of Eco¬ 
nomics and Social Science. His appointment to the 
new chair, established under a 1956 Ford Foundation 
grant, was announced early in December by J. A. 
Stratton, ’23, Acting President of M.l.T. Dr. Lerner 
has been associate professor of sociology at the Insti¬ 
tute. 

Working with M.I.T.’s Center for International 
Studies, Dr. Lerner will apply research findings on 
international communication to a new teaching pro¬ 
gram in the Department of Economics and Social 
Science. This co-ordinated program in the field of in¬ 
ternational communication was also made possible by 
the $560,000 grant, which provides long-term support 
for two new professorships in the behavioral sciences. 

Professor Lerner has been a senior member of the 
Institute Faculty and research staff since 1953. He 
was formerly professor of sociology at Columbia and 
Stanford Universities, executive secretary and re¬ 
search director of the International Studies Project at 
the Hoover Institute, and research director and 
founder of the Institut d’Etudes Europeennes in 
Paris. He received his A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. from 
New York University. 

Dr. Lerner’s books include Propaganda in War and 
Crisis, The Policy Sciences (with Harold Lasswell), 
and France Defeats EDC (with Raymond Aron). 
Modernizing the Middle East, a study of communi¬ 
cation patterns and social change in the Middle East, 
will be published next spring, and Dr. Lerner is now 
completing a study of French attitudes toward the 
movement for European unification. 
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Individuals Noteworthy 

■ Year-end news included the 31 promotions, elec¬ 
tions, or appointments which follow: 

/. Howard Pew, ’03, as a Director, Sun Oil Com¬ 
pany . . . Starr W. Stantjan, ’14, as a Director, 
Hoague-Sprague Corporation, Lynn, Mass. . . . Al¬ 
fred V. Coleman, ’15, as President, New England 
Power Service Company . . . 

Marshall B. Dalton, ’15, and Gilbert M. Roddy, ’31, 
respectively, as Chairman and President, Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual and Mutual Boiler and Ma¬ 
chinery Insurance Companies . . .Max I. Woy- 
thaler, ’15, as President, Lombard Governor Corpo¬ 
ration . . . Stanley M. Lane, ’17, as President, New 
England Baptist Hospital . . . 

Robert L. Sumwalt, ’20, as Acting President, Uni¬ 
versity of South Carolina . . . Clinton B. F. Brill, 
’22, as Chairman, New York State Thruway Authority 
. . . Robert L. Hershey, ’23, as a Director, Vice- 
president, and member of the Executive Committee, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company . . . 

William L. Stewart, Jr., ’23, and Robert T. Collier, 
’18, respectively, as Chairman and President, Collier 
Carbon and Chemical Corporation . . . Ralph F. 
Gow, ’25, as a Trustee, Norwich University . . . 
Howard R. Batchelder, ’28, as Chairman, Div. of Gas 
and Fuel Chemistry, American Chemical Society . . . 

M. David Haynes, ’28, as Superintendent, Dela¬ 
ware Refinery, Tidewater Oil Company . . . Samuel 
J. Levine, ’29, as Manager, Aircraft Nuclear Propul¬ 
sion Department, General Electric Company, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho . . Alfred Ziegler, ’31, as Manager, 

Palmer Plant, Colorado Fuel and Iron Company . . . 

John Lawrence, ’32, as Executive Vice-president, 
Dresser Industries, Inc. . . . James R. Merrill, ’33, 
as Manager, Santa Barbara Laboratory, Raytheon 
Manufacturing Company . . . Edwin R. Gilliland, 
’33, as a Director, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers . . . Edmund Q. Sylvester, 2d, ’34, as a 
Director, Shipbuilders Council of America . . . 

Stephen M. MacNeille, ’37, as Director of Research, 
American Optical Company . . . Captain Floyd B. 
Schultz, U.S.N., ’37, as Commanding Officer, San 
Francisco Naval Shipyard . . . Elliott M. Gordon, 
’39, as President, Towle Manufacturing Company 
. . . Charles J. Jeffus, ’39, as Business Manager, Nu¬ 
clear Division, The Martin Company . . . 

Russell L. Haden, Jr., ’40, as General Manager, 
Chemicals Division, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cor¬ 
poration . . . Walter M. Palmer, ’40, as Production 
Superintendent, Johns-Manville Products Corpora¬ 
tion . . . James D. McNitt, ’41, as Vice-president and 
General Manager, Bristol Laboratories . . . Captain 
Francis B. Merkle, U.S.N., ’41, as Commanding Of¬ 
ficer and Director, Naval Boiler and Turbine Labora¬ 
tory, Philadelphia . . . Ralph G. Mork, ’42, as 
Director of Experimental Development, Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines World Trade Corporation 
. . . Thornton E. Smith, ’45, as President, Kulm, 
Smith, and Harris, New York. 

■ Special honors recently announced or awarded to 
Alumni include: 

To Walter L. Whitehead, ’13, an honorary doc¬ 
torate of science, by St. Francis Xavier University, 
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On the Horizon 

March 1, 1958 — 12th M.I.T. Alumni Regional 
Conference, Washington, D.C. (For further 
information, consult T. K. Meloy, T7, 3000 
Arlington Boulevard, Falls Church, Va.) 

March 13-15, 1958 — 10th Annual Fiesta, M.I.T. 
Club of Mexico, Mexico City, D.F. (For reser¬ 
vations, consult Clarence M. Cornish, ’24, Mar- 
garitas 139, Villa Obregon, Mexico 20, D. F., 
Mexico.) 

June 16, 1958 — 24th Alumni Day, 1958, M.I.T. 
Campus in Cambridge. 


Nova Scotia ... to Stanley H. Osborn, '15, the 
C.-E. A. Winslow [’98] Award, by the Connecticut 
Public Health Association . . . 

To Crawford H. Greenewalt, ’22, the William Proc¬ 
ter Prize for Scientific Achievement, presented at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science ... to Edward N. Dingley, 
Jr., ’26, the honorary grade of Fellow, by the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers . . . 

To Charles S. Draper, ’26, the Holley Medal for a 
“great and unique act of engineering genius,” the 
discovery of a new principle for controlling guns 
fired from moving platforms at moving targets, by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers . . . 
to Charles W. Jerome, ’34, the grade of Fellow, by the 
Illuminating Engineering Society . . . 

To Louis H. Roddis, Jr., ’44, an Outstanding Serv¬ 
ice Award, by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
... to Paul Talalati, ’44, the 1957 Theobald Smith 
Award in Medical Sciences, for “demonstrated re¬ 
search in the field of medical sciences, taking into 
consideration independence of thought and original¬ 
ity,” by Eli Lilly and Company . . . 

Included in the 75 leading radio engineers and 
scientists named for 1958 as Fellows of the Institute 
of Radio Engineers were the following 14 Alumni: 
John B. Russell, Jr., ’28; Jacob Millman, ’32; Hamer 
Selvidge, ’32; Albert C. Hall, ’37; Arnold. P. G. Peter¬ 
son, ’37; Pierre M. Honnell, ’39; Rodolfo M. Soria. 
’39; Stewart E. Miller, ’40; David E. S unstein, ’40; 
Nathaniel Rochester, ’41; Wilbur B. Davenport, Jr., 
’43; Lotfi A. Zadch, ’46; Henry J. Riblet, ’48; and 
David F. Winter, ’48. 

Matthew R. Copithorne: 1880-1957 

■ Matthew R. Copithorne, Associate Professor of 
English, Emeritus, died at his Cambridge home on 
December 4, 1957. For 33 years he had served on the 
Faculty of the Department of English and History. 
He was 77 years old. 

Widely known as a lecturer on prose and poetry, 
Professor Copithorne was a native of Cambridge and 
a graduate of Harvard University. He joined the In¬ 
stitute staff in 1918 as an instructor and was ap¬ 
pointed assistant professor of English in 1928 and 
associate professor in 1938. After his retirement in 
1946, he served for five years as lecturer in the De¬ 
partment of English and History. 
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Cambridge and Moscow 

■ The 327th meeting of the Alumni Council, at which 
President Cilbert M. Roddy, ’31, presided at the 
Faculty Club on November 25, was attended by 174 
members and guests. A substantial amount of busi¬ 
ness was quickly disposed of in order that Council 
members could hear an address on “M.I.T. — A City 
within a City” by Philip A. Stoddard, ’40, Vice-treas¬ 
urer, and an illustrated talk, “A Metallurgist in Rus¬ 
sia” by Nicholas J. Grant, ’44, Professor of Metallurgy. 

Mr. Stoddard described various aspects of the day- 
to-day operations of the Institute and some of the 
physical changes anticipated in the future. He de¬ 
scribed the Institute as it might appear to an imagi¬ 
nary new City Manager who had come to take over 
the assignment of managing M.I.T.’s Physical Plant. 
The size of population of this community — 115 acres 
and 11,000 people, respectively — gives no idea of 
the services which must be provided. 

M.I.T. is a fast-growing place. In the past 10 years, 
over $20,000,000 value of new plant construction has 
taken place and the plant has increased in area by 
one-third. In the past 15 years, M.I.T. has added a 
building area (new or acquired) equivalent to the 
John Hancock Building, so that the Institute finds 
itself with almost 82 acres of building area. 

The plant budget for normal operations and repairs 
for last year amounted to nearly $2,500,000, requiring 
a payroll of 325 men and women who comprise the 
plant department, including matrons, janitors, mail¬ 
men, painters, electricians, and so on. In addition to 
the vigorous educational program involving class¬ 
rooms, laboratories, and a myriad of research activi¬ 
ties, there are also many public service activities 
conducted on the lot during the evening. There are 
about 20 class sessions per week conducted by Lowell 
Institute. There are over 100 evening class sessions 
per week involving 5,000 to 6,000 students under the 
University Extension Classes of the Commonwealth. 

In addition, there are meetings of many profes¬ 
sional societies and of several military reserve organ¬ 
izations and other public interest groups. 

The Lowell Institute, the University Extension 
Classes, and these other public interest groups ac¬ 
count for an average of about 30 meetings an evening 
in the main educational plant. 

The night cleaning force of nearly 100 persons has 
to do the bulk of its work from 11:00 p.m. to 7:00 a.m. 
because of the difficulty of finding any earlier free 
time for much of the Institute’s 80 acres of buildings. 
Cleaning supplies and equipment amount to $40,000 
a year and include four to five carloads of paper 
towels and 2,500 gallons of cleaning soap. 

The M.I.T. telephone system is larger than that of 
the average community in the Commonwealth. It is 
the largest private telephone system in New England. 

The activity in Kresge Auditorium has far exceeded 
anyone’s expectations before it was built. Last year 
1,225 events took place in the Main Auditorium, Lit¬ 
tle Theater, and Rehearsal Rooms. In the M.I.T. 
Chapel another 1,180 events took place. 

The total mail handled at the Institute probably 
exceeds the equivalent of a city of 25,000 — cities per¬ 
haps the size of Belmont, Melrose, or Gloucester. 


In closing, Mr. Stoddard mentioned some of the 
plans that are being discussed which will affect 
M.I.T.’s future campus: married student housing; stu¬ 
dent union building; graduate center; new under¬ 
graduate dormitories; materials research laboratory, 
and so on. 

In a talk illustrated with Kodachrome slides and 
motion pictures. Professor Grant spoke of the trip 
which he and John Chipman, Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Metallurgy, made last summer. They spent 
nearly a month in Russia as guests of the Russian 
Academy of Science, as participants in the Moscow 
Conference on the Physical Chemistry of Steelmak¬ 
ing. They took the opportunity to visit three Russian 
technical universities, three research institutions, and 
four steel plants, including three in Siberia. Through¬ 
out the trip they had complete freedom to take photo¬ 
graphs and movies. 

Dr. Grant emphasized the prestige of the scientist 
and engineer in Russia and the many other incentives 
that attract into these fields the finest talent through¬ 
out the country. He was tremendously impressed by 
the teaching, research, and the practical work pro¬ 
grams that prepare their engineering graduates to 
step directly into valuable roles in industry. (Last 
year Russia graduated eight times as many metallur¬ 
gists as did the United States.) 

The large steel mills he visited were modern with 
good equipment. Certain of their production pro¬ 
cesses were on a par with those of this country, some 
behind, and in some cases their applications were 10 
years ahead of American mills. There was, on all 
sides, proof that where the Russians want to put their 
effort and resources they do; they do it well and with 
remarkable effectiveness. 

Earlier in the evening Horatio L. Bond, ’23, chair¬ 
man of the Audit and Budget Committee, presented 
his committee’s report for the accounts of the Alumni 
Association for the fiscal year which ended June 30, 

1957. 

As Secretary for the Association, Donald P. Sever¬ 
ance, ’38, reported on the November 18 Silver Stein 
Dinner of the M.I.T. Club of New York, announced 
that 15 visits had been made to local M.I.T. clubs by 
12 members of the Institute and Association staffs, 
announced changes in class affiliation for three 
Alumni, and reported new additions to the Council 
membership. 

As Director of the Alumni Fund, Henry B. Kane, 
’24, reported that, as of November 22, a total of 
$123,000 had been contributed to the Fund by 4,683 
Alumni. Regional solicitations will be made in 140 
areas, as compared with 73 regions last year. 

The Midwinter Meeting of the Association is to be 
held on February 4, and Vincent T. Estabrook, ’36, 
chairman of the committee, reported that this year’s 
program will be devoted to the work of the Physical 
Science Study Committee. The program will necessi¬ 
tate several changes in the form of the meeting. Din¬ 
ner will be at Walker Memorial, as usual, but will 
start at 5:30 p.m.; the program itself will begin at 
7:30 p.m. in Kresge Auditorium. Various experiments 
will be set up in the lobby of Kresge to be viewed 
between completion of dinner and the starting of the 
Kresge program. 
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Twenty-five Years Ago This Month . . . 

■ With 416 present, on February 4,1933, at the Hotel 
Statler there took place the 58th Annual Alumni Din¬ 
ner, at $2.50 per plate! “It was,” said The Review’s 
account, “a carefully planned dinner and the program 
was happily conceived. As the 39th President of the 
Alumni Association, Dr. Allan Winter Rowe, ’01, pre¬ 
sided. His great gifts as a speaker were amply ex¬ 
emplified by the grace, dignity, and deftness with 
which he conducted the program.” 

As speakers Dr. Rowe presented Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon, Professor of Physiology at the Harvard 
Medical School; Sir Willmott H. Lewis, Washington 
correspondent of the London Times; and President 
K. T. Compton of the Institute. Dr. Compton’s re¬ 
marks were in part as follows: 

“In these times of social uncertainty and economic 
difficulty our Institute has an unprecedently stra¬ 
tegic opportunity for service of a most fundamental 
value to society. Its object is to impart that knowl¬ 
edge, train that judgment, and develop that social 
outlook which combine to produce constructive ac¬ 
complishment, wise leadership, and effective co¬ 
operation in this ‘scientific age.’ 

“Since this is a scientific age it is reasonable to 
suppose that men who have a real working knowledge 
of science and its applications should be peculiarly 
well fitted to deal with its problems. This should be 
especially true where the logic of science is joined 
with die practical accomplishment of engineering 
and the creative imagination of architecture, all with 


due reference to principles of economics. This com¬ 
bination is found in our curriculum, which may be 
thought of as our platform for world service. Granted 
this platform, and its proven effectiveness, what can 
we do still more effectively to produce men who will 
accomplish, lead, and cooperate? 

“Consider first our curriculum. All with one accord 
are ready to admit that it is a stiff one. That is all 
right. It is also true that its set requirements leave 
but little time free for study or thought on the initia¬ 
tive of the student himself. That is not so satisfactory. 
In the third and fourth years the student may have 
to take as many as 11 subjects simultaneously. That is 
certainly undesirable, for it leaves little time for di¬ 
gestion and orientation. It emphasizes the contrast 
between college, where his work and thought are 
planned in meticulous detail by the curriculum, and 
after life where he must plan and steer his own 
course. 

“On accepted pedagogical principles, it would 
seem wiser to allow the student progressively more 
responsibility and initiative as he advances toward 
graduation, so that he may pass easily from college to 
professional life, having acquired ability to exercise 
judgment in control of his actions, and habits of in¬ 
dependent study, as well as the habits of industry 
and the knowledge and skill which are developed by 
our present curriculum. I am pleased to report that 
a special committee of the Faculty, appointed to in¬ 
vestigate possibilities of improving our upper class 
curriculum, is now working on a plan of revision of 
the curriculum. ...” 



Boston Herald 

The 1,000,000-volt model of the recently developed Van de Graajf generator being demonstrated at the 58tli Annual Dinner 
of the Alumni Association, held at the Hotel Statler, on February 4,1933. 
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Grant for Study of India 

■ The Center for International Studies at the Insti¬ 
tute has received a grant of $750,000 from the Ford 
Foundation for a program of applied research on 
social and economic development in India, it was 
announced at the end of 1957. According to Max F. 
Millikan, Director of the M.I.T. Center, “the program 
will concentrate on critical problems related to the 
economic growth of India. It will attempt to collect 
the data and make the analyses on which effective 
development planning must be based.” 

The proposal for the research was made jointly by 
the M.I.T. Center and four of India’s leading re¬ 
search institutions which will co-operate in the pro¬ 
gram. The Indian institutions are: the Delhi School 
of Economics, the Indian Statistical Institute, the 
Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, and the 
National Council of Applied Economic Research. 

Examples of some of the kinds of research the 
joint India-M.I.T. program will undertake, according 
to Dr. Millikan, might include analyses of the re¬ 
gional pattern of investment and income change in 
India, the economic interchange among India’s 
widely different sections, the right kinds of choices 
of technology for investment in particular sections, 
and the relations between the growth of big business 
and small business. 

To carry out the new project the M.I.T. Center 
will maintain in India a rotating team of three or 
four United States and other experts to work with 
the Indian institutions over a four-year period. The 
Center will also bring to M.I.T. a number of Indian 
scholars to work in Cambridge with experts studying 
development problems both in India and in other 
underdeveloped countries. “While the India study 
will focus on economic problems,” said Dr. Millikan, 
“non-economic problems will also be considered 
whenever they are relevant to economic ones.” 

M.I.T.’s Center for International Studies has al¬ 
ready been engaged for the past four years on a 
program of research on Indian economic growth. 
This program has been part of a broad study of 
development problems in various parts of the world 
which has been carried out by the Center with sup¬ 
port from the Ford Foundation. 

Bind up the Wounds 

■ Pain is as much psychological as physiological. 
This fact has been demonstrated by a discussion ap¬ 
pearing on the pages of this periodical (“Ouch!” 
Technology Review, April, 1954, pages 292-293) re¬ 
viewing evidence to show that, in many instances, 
human beings gain dramatic relief from excruciating 
pain upon being given, by mouth or by injection, an 
inert substance they are told is an opiate. Hence it 
is especially difficult for pharmacologists to evaluate 
accurately the pain-relieving value of new drugs de¬ 
veloped for this purpose. 

Further proof of the extraordinarily subjective na¬ 
ture of pain comes from recently published studies 
that compared pain suffered by soldiers from war 
wounds with pain suffered by civilians as a result of 
surgical wounds. These studies were made because 
it has long been a matter of general observation by 
military surgeons that wounded soldiers may remain 


calm and placid, not go into shock, and decline 
narcotics, while suffering from degrees of injury that 
in a civilian situation would usually prostrate and 
confuse the victim, and make him clamor for medical 
relief for his pain. 

Three hundred injured men, half soldiers and half 
civilians, were observed in the course of this study. 
Efforts were made to have the two groups compara¬ 
ble in essential respects, and to make sure that differ¬ 
ences such as age and history of previous illness did 
not affect the results. The soldiers were questioned 
(mostly on the Anzio Beachhead) soon after they 
suffered severe war wounds; the civilians soon after 
they had undergone extensive surgery. In one third 
of each group, the injury had been to the bones, in a 
third to organs of the chest, and in the remaining 
third to organs of the abdomen. 

The subjects, who were all alert and rational, were 
asked whether they were in pain. If they answered 
“yes,” they were asked if the pain was slight, mod¬ 
erate, or severe, and if they would like something to 
relieve it. Such medication was desired by 83 per 
cent of the civilians, but by only 32 per cent of the 
soldiers! This difference appears even more striking 
when it is remembered that the civilians had been 
pampered with all of the resources of modern hos¬ 
pitals, whereas the soldiers had usually been jolted in 
ambulances over the rough terrain of a battle area, 
those with bone injuries usually imperfectly splinted. 
Also, the degree of injury from surgical procedures 
is usually much less severe than that from wounds 
inflicted by high explosive shell fragments. 

Why this difference? Apparently it arises from the 
different significance of injury to the soldiers as com¬ 
pared with the civilians. A civilian undergoing major 
surgery, or injured in an accident, feels that disaster 
has descended upon him. He is being cut off, at least 
temporarily, from home and family; he must spend 
days of idleness and boredom in the hospital; his 
income may be suspended, perhaps permanently en¬ 
dangered. His outlook is one of tragedy; he experi¬ 
ences excruciating pain. 

To the soldier, injury is a reprieve from disaster. 
On the battlefield, he has been under constant threat 
of death. Now, he is being removed from the line of 
fire; he knows he may never return to battle. His 
wound is a ticket to survival; therefore, it often gives 
him little pain even though grave in extent and na¬ 
ture. It should be noted that the Anzio soldiers did 
not exhibit a general dulling of the pain sensation. 
They were observed to protest vigorously if their 
dressings were roughly handled or if they were 
given an injection clumsily — this in men who did 
not complain of grievous bodily wounds. 

These observations provide statistically validated 
support of previous conclusions that, in the human 
being, anxiety level is an important factor in the 
production of pain. Thus the psychological nature 
of the pain sensation is underlined, and the difficulty 
of objective evaluation of pain-relieving drugs is 
pointed up. A practical medical conclusion drawn 
by the authors of this study is their urging of doctors 
not to give powerful opiates routinely to injured 
patients, without first try ing to find out whether the 
individual in hand needs such medication. 
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Big Stick Policy 

■ Doubtless the first weapon used by primitive man 
was a limb torn from a tree; is it not extraordinary 
then that, in this day of sophisticated warfare, clubs 
are still commonly employed for defense and offense! 
These are the bludgeons that are standard equipment 
of civilian police, military police, and navy shore pa¬ 
trols. To be sure, clubs are not the only primitive 
combat technique police find it expedient to employ. 
In the army, cavalry became obsolete long ago, but 
policemen mounted on horses will apparently always 
be with us because of their unique capabilities in 
certain assignments, such as the handling of crowds. 

Police clubs are of two types, the billet (pronounced 
“billy”) and the night stick. The billet is a pocket 
weapon, for daytime use. It is about nine inches long 
and an inch and a quarter in diameter, and weighs 
a half pound. The billet is carried in a special deep, 
narrow pocket set low on the leg of the policeman’s 
trousers. Traditionally billets were ornately turned 
from beautifully grained, highly polished cocobolo 
or lignum vitae wood, but in today’s mass production 
era they are often molded from rubber, weighted 
with lead. The rubber billets are not only much 
cheaper but also have the advantage of doing less 
permanent damage when applied to the cranium of 
recalcitrant wrongdoers. 

When the policeman goes on night duty; he leaves 
his billet at the station house, placing a flashlight in 
its stead in the special trouser pocket, and grasping 
his trusty night stick firmly in hand. Night sticks, like 
billets, have in recent decades left romance behind 
and become purely utilitarian. They were once made, 
with much decorative turning, from close-grained 
locust wood, but are now usually strictly functional, 
plain cylinders of hickory, with corrugated grip and 
drilled hole for a thong at one end; they measure 
about two feet long and one and a quarter inches in 
diameter, and weigh the same as the compact billet. 


The leather thong with which night sticks are 
equipped makes possible the picturesque display of 
night-stick twirling. Although infinite in its variations, 
twirling consists basically in grasping the stick by 
the wrong end, then dropping it while the thong is 
held firmly. Properly executed, this maneuver causes 
the stick to spin, then return to the hand which seizes 
it, much in the manner of a Yo-yo top. Twirling is 
not included in the curriculum of police academies, 
but is passed from one generation of cops to the next 
by emulation. It is a necessary skill for every police 
officer, as it helps him cope with the main hazard of 
his calling, boredom. 

Although billets and night sticks weigh about the 
same, the greater length of the night stick makes it a 
more effective weapon. That is why it is employed 
during the hours of darkness, when the crime rate 
rises. The leverage provided by the night stick makes 
its blows more telling, and the length of the stick en¬ 
ables the policeman to keep his adversary at a dis¬ 
tance. The night stick is a versatile weapon, by no 
means limited to the clouting of a malefactor over 
the head. Police cadets learn how to disarm an op¬ 
ponent with a blow to the forearm, and also master 
subtle variations of stick work such as a rap on the 
shin or a straight jab of the end of the club into the 
adversary’s solar plexus. 

But much of the effectiveness of the night stick is 
psychological rather than physical. Just as scepter 
and ceremonial mace are symbols of authority, the 
policeman’s truncheon is a poignant reminder to any 
potential wrongdoer that all transgressions may sum¬ 
marily result in a painful impact of hickory upon 
flesh. Hence a pacifying measure found to be most 
potent in times of civil stress and tension, such as 
strikes and mass demonstrations, is simply to send 
policemen forth on daytime duty armed with night 
sticks. Law-enforcement agencies, contending with 
crime waves, can afford to speak softly when backed 
by the big-stick policy. 


New and powerful radar 
equipment recently perfected 
at the Institute’s Lincoln 
Laboratory in Lexington, 
Mass., greatly extends the 
range of earlier warning and 
detecting systems. The new 
radar installation at Mill¬ 
stone Hill, Westford, Mass., 
has been used to receive sig¬ 
nals from earth satellites. 
Shown here is William C. 
McLaughlin, ’51, staff mem¬ 
ber of the Lincoln Labora¬ 
tory, measuring and record¬ 
ing signals from Sputnik I on 
both 20 and 40 megacycles 
per second, simultaneously. 
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Athletic Resume 

■ The Institute, as is true of most first-rate schools 
of technology, has an active academic program with 
laboratory and other afternoon courses as part of nor¬ 
mal operations. Athletics is regarded as a means for 
developing the student’s physical fitness rather than 
for developing star performers. Fortunately, M.I.T. 
has no large stadium, nor has it a varsity football 
team. Within its intended sphere of activity, how¬ 
ever, the students have a good time as they become 
accustomed to alternating physical exercises with 
mental effort. 

Resumes of the last year’s activities — with special 
emphasis on competitions during the spring term — 
have been prepared by: Robert M. Whitelaw, Var¬ 
sity Baseball Coach; Frank S. DuBois, Jr., Crew 
Coach; John H. Burke, Varsity Golf Coach; Benjamin 
R. Martin, Jr., Varsity Lacrosse Coach; Charles Bat- 
terman. Freshman Lacrosse Coach; Edward A. 
Crocker, Varsity Tennis Coach; David Redhed, 
Freshman Tennis Coach; and Oscar Hedlund, Var¬ 
sity Track Coach. 

Their resumes of the season’s athletic activities, 
prepared especially for The Review through the co¬ 
operation of Richard L. Balch, Director of Athletics, 
give an over-all picture of last year’s freshman and 
varsity sports at M.I.T. 

Baseball 

The baseball team’s won- and loss-record fell to an 
all-time low last spring when M.I.T. won one game 
and lost 17, but, in an optimistic prediction, the fu¬ 
ture looks brighter. 

The southern baseball trip was highlighted by the 
3-2 loss to Howard University and the opportunity 
to bounce foul balls onto President Eisenhower’s 
front-lawn golf course. (The Howard baseball field 
was situated back to back to the White House.) 

Seniors Charles F. Speer, Jr., ’57, Martin M. Bress- 
ler, ’57 (who pitched a one-hitter against Coast Guard 
for Tech’s only victory), co-captains Alvin Richman, 
’57, and L. Peter Hohorst, ’57 (recipient of the annual 
Clifford Award), provided the backbone of the team. 
Promising sophomores were: Warren H. Goodnow, 
’59, Richard J. Campbell, ’59, D. Larry Jones, ’59, 
Walter J. Humann, ’59, Richard C. Lyons, ’59, Jerry 
D. Welch, ’59, and Albert L. Beard, ’59. Robert W. 
Witte, ’58, a transfer student from Middlebury Col¬ 
lege, will captain the 1958 team. 

After the season’s play, the constructive suggestion 
from an unidentified source came that Herb Score, 
Cleveland Indian’s pitching ace, could be purchased 
for a million dollars. The baseball team’s motto: “Wait 
’till next year.” 

Crew 

The varsity heavyweight crew had a strong be¬ 
ginning and looked promising during its first race on 
the Charles River on April 27 against Harvard, 
Syracuse, and Boston University. On June 11 and 15, 
respectively, M.I.T. raced Dartmouth at Hanover and 
beat them both times. The first race was over the 
Henley distance and the second over a four-mile 
course. However, on June 22 at the Intercollegiate 
Rowing Association Regatta, unknown difficulties set 


in, although the shell was rowed gallantly, and M.I.T. 
was beaten by Dartmouth, finishing eighth in the 
race. 

The freshman crew of the 1956-1957 season per¬ 
haps best illustrates the thought that slow starters 
can sometimes turn out better in the end. The squad 
worked hard and willingly throughout the year and 
showed a fine improvement with each contest. They 
completed their season on June 22 at the I.R.A. Re¬ 
gatta (Syracuse, N.Y.) where in a field of 11 crews 
they placed second to the Naval Academy Plebe 
Crew by 3.2 seconds or three-quarters of a length. 

The season commenced in September, 1956, with 
approximately 125 inexperienced candidates (light 
and heavy). Through the ensuing eight months of 
the school year, they logged approximately 1,000 
miles on the water, 800 of these in the period be¬ 
tween February 22 and June 22. 

In their earlier races of the spring term, the squad 
showed much room for improvement, but always 
maintained their fine spirit of co-operation and zest 
to do better. As the season progressed, they began to 
show more and more that they were a team to be 
reckoned with. At the Eastern Association of Rowing 
Colleges Sprint Championships (Princeton, N.J.) 
May 18, they rowed second by a length behind top- 
seeded Yale in their preliminary heat and finished 
second to Syracuse in the Consolation Final later that 
day. This was equivalent to placing sixth (out of 11) 
in that regatta. 

Their finest improvement came after the end of 
classes (May 30-June 22) when they spent three 
weeks of double practice in Cambridge, Hanover, 
N.H., and Syracuse, N.Y., respectively. Their fine ac¬ 
complishment in placing second at Syracuse was 
short of their ultimate goal, but was truly deserved 
in full fight of their own fine spirit and teamwork 
over the many miles preceding that race, which was 
held in New York state. 

Golf 

The Tech golf team had a more successful season 
than is shown by their record of two wins and seven 
games lost. They lost to Wesleyan 3-4, Brown 3-4, 
Tufts 3-4, Harvard 2-5, Boston College 3-4, Holy 
Cross 2-5, and New Hampshire 2-5. They won over 
Babson 4-3 and Bowdoin 5/2-1/2. 

In the New Englands, M.I.T. tied for eighth in the 
team totals. Robert L. Rosenfeld, ’59, was the only 
team member and only Greater Boston collegian to 
qualify and he lost in the first round, one up. Bob 
was elected captain for the 1958 season. Not only is 
he a fine golfer but an excellent student as well. He 
played in the third position most of the season but in 
the last match with New Hampshire played number 
one position and fired a 74 medal while winning 
5 and 4. 

Matthew T. Mulkern, ’57, played the first position 
most of the season and, in meeting the best of the 
opposition, more than held his own. Matt missed by 
one stroke of qualifying in the New Englands. Matt, 
who is the only local boy, comes from Watertown. 
T. Jerry Carter, Jr., ’57, held down the number two 
slot and had a 3-5 record individually (he did not 
play against Babson). He is a transfer from Amherst 
(Continued on page 220) 
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Universities- 

A KEY TO AMERICA S LEADERSHIP 


Through some manner of alchemy, at all levels of society, 
we must cultivate a taste for learning, for scholarship, 
and for all that is excellent both in mind and in spirit 


by J. A. STRATTON 


T he great overriding question that presses today 
upon every thoughtful American is our capacity for 
technological supremacy. For a generation past no 
one has, for a moment, doubted but that this su¬ 
premacy was ours without challenge. Suddenly events 
have transpired that seem to have shaken our confi¬ 
dence. The Russians have scored a superb technologi¬ 
cal and psychological advantage. In response, the 
floodgates of our press have opened to pour out a 
spate of words — words of explanation, of excuse, too 
often of recrimination. Perhaps a paragraph in Roger 
Burlingame’s recent book The American Conscience 0 
sums it up as well as any. Speaking of Americans to¬ 
day, he says: 

“We are prosperous. We are complacent . . . Skill 
is anonymous . : . Security has replaced adventure 
as a dominant aim. Intellect is in the discard.” 

But I, for my part, must be numbered among those 
who are reluctant to believe that we have already 
lost the race for technological leadership or that it is 
impossible for us to attain it in the future. We retain 
enormous advantages — advantages in productivity, 
in capital assets, and in scientific resources which 
we need only exploit. 

But time is of the essence. These foreign objects 
sailing over our heads have galvanized the attention 
of the American people at last to the great and im¬ 
mediate tasks ahead. We must put an end to the 
finger-pointing and recrimination and go to work; for 
the fact is that we have all been at fault and there is 
no quick cure for our trouble. 

Perhaps our greatest risk at the moment is to be¬ 
lieve that we may purge ourselves by words or that 
we shall fall back upon temporary expedients. A small 
change in our budget, the reports of a few congres¬ 
sional investigating committees, a few key appoint¬ 
ments, however important, will not suffice to re-estab¬ 
lish our position. Let me say by example that, to my 
mind, one of the truly constructive steps accom¬ 
plished lately has been the appointment of Dr. Killian 
as Special Assistant for Science and Technology to 
the President of the United States. No one can know 
better than I, who have worked with him so in¬ 
timately over the years, how superbly qualified he is 
for the formidable task before him. And yet I am ap¬ 
palled by the willingness of many to believe that one 

“New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
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man alone, be he adviser or czar, can remedy the 
scientific ills of this country. 

Let us take stock of our position. To most people 
the idea that Russia could overtake the West seemed 
fantastic. How could a country, starting only a short 
time ago with such severe handicaps, be in a position 
to challenge us with our own methods and our own 
weapons? How could her scientists, working under 
the shadow of a ruthlessly enforced ideology, be a 
match for those of a democracy? 

If we are to understand Russia’s advance, we must 
accept certain basic facts. First, we must recognize 
that the successful launchings of the satellites were 
more than brilliant, isolated triumphs of Soviet sci¬ 
ence engineered by “crash programs.” They were the 
logical and predictable products of a great and sus¬ 
tained effort in education and scientific research that 
reaches to the very roots of Russian culture. From the 
start, the cultivation of science and technical ad¬ 
vancement have been at the heart of the Communist 
program. 

This policy goes back to the days of Lenin. Stalin 
was willing to pay any price for industrial and tech¬ 
nological achievement. The cost was enormous but 
he got results. It was only in the latter part of his 
regime that political ideology began to interfere with 
the development of science. And the key fields of 
physics, astrodynamics, chemistry, and higher mathe¬ 
matics have been singularly free from political in¬ 
fluence. 

Fortunately we seem to be well past the point of 
seeking comfort in the belief that Russian education 
is so doctrinaire as to be worthless or even second- 
rate. We are challenged by a powerful movement — 
an educational movement widely supported by an 
entire people and surging forward with gathering 
momentum. Whether or not we are momentarily 
ahead or behind, in one field or another, is now of 
very little consequence. Our concern must be focused 
on the ominous change in the Russian potential. 

To recognize that the Russian people are possessed 
by certain dreams and moved by national aspirations 
implies no sympathy for their method or system. But 
we must coldly evaluate the strength and resources 
of our competitor. It is difficult to foresee whether 
they will rely ultimately on military force or whether 
they will endeavor to overwhelm us with a techno- 
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A group of M.l.T. students attend class in the Great Court. Of late, the most gifted of our faculties are in danger of losing 
touch with undergraduate education in the colleges, and have signally failed to support the dignity and importance of the 


high school teacher. 

logical supremacy. One thing, however, is absolutely For a long time past, in technological matters, we 
clear: they are convinced that the key to all future Americans have been the most knowing and sophisti- 

power, of whatever kind, lies in science. Unless we cated people of the world, and yet it seems to me we 

are prepared to cope with that challenge, it is futile are now failing to comprehend the degree to which 

to wish for our continued technological leadership. the forces of science and engineering are about to 

There is now a point that I should like to stress to dominate the lives of succeeding generations. Wholly 

you — an idea that seems to me even more important. apart from the imminent danger to our physical se- 

Our preoccupation with science these past few weeks eurity, our capacity to maintain our economic and 

has been centered quite understandably on the im- cultural superiority in the face of rising competition 

mediate threat to our external security. And yet, if by rests upon the fruitfulness of our research and, even 

some magic this threat of war should disappear — in- more importantly, our capacity to live in harmony 

deed if there were no Russians at all — the lesson of will be measured by our skill in fusing both science 

the satellite is clear. The world has crossed a certain and humanities into the common culture of our 

critical threshold in the realm of science, and like a people. 

nuclear chain reaction the advance of science is now I have the faith and confidence in the American 
feeding upon itself and moving forward at an ever- plan of life to believe that we can meet the challenge, 

accelerating pace. Each new discovery in pure sci- although at a cost and a sacrifice. In the present mood 

ence brings with it its multitude of applications for of self-criticism, the American system of education 

new products, new services, and new industries. has been drawing the hottest fire. As President Eisen- 

These are changing not only the economic structure hower has stated, “We have failed to give high 

of the globe, but the entire character of our eiviliza- enough priority to science education and to the place 

tion. of science in our national life.” 
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To remedy this situation there are certain obvious 
and immediate steps to be taken. We all know quite 
well what these are: we must pay more to our teach¬ 
ers; we must find ways of encouraging boys and girls 
to study science, and of inducing men and women 
to teach them. And because the mass of students is 
about to increase enormously, we had better look 
hard at the teaching process itself to see if we can¬ 
not make it more effective and appealing. All this has 
been said over and over again, and these are meas¬ 
ures that press upon us most urgently. But let us 
clearly recognize that these are emergency measures 
only. The small pay and the meager prestige of the 
high school teacher is only symptomatic of much 
deeper ills. There is little to gain by shifting the 
blame onto local school boards, for the ultimate re¬ 
sponsibility lies within the family and within the 
community. The quality and character of the nation’s 
schools only reflect the basic attitudes of American 
society toward education and learning. The support 
that we give to our local schools is the measure of 
our cultural aspirations. 

The searching question now is whether the Ameri¬ 
can public has been stirred deeply enough to leave 
a lasting impression. It must come to realize the tran¬ 
scendent importance of science in the modern world, 
and it must be freed from the conviction that science 
is wholly materialistic and vocational, that it under¬ 
cuts the dignity and individuality of man, that it con¬ 
tributes only to the convenience and not the quality 
of our society. 

The mistrust and even hostility so frequently en¬ 
countered in the lay public as to the nature of science 
comes from our failure to make science an integral 
part of our common education. A recent poll of 
American high school students conducted by Pro¬ 
fessor H. H. Remmers of Purdue University found 
that 45 per cent of them thought that their school 
background was too poor to permit them to consider 
science as a career, 30 per cent believed one cannot 
raise a normal family and be a scientist, 25 per cent 
thought scientists were “odd,” and 14 per cent 
thought they were evil. 

It is such evidence that leads me to believe that 
a re-examination of the aims and purposes of a lib¬ 
eral education in a modem context is by far our most 
urgent need. There is indeed today a serious shortage 
of scientists and engineers. We must do what we can 
to swell their ranks, but great scientists, great engi¬ 
neers, and great educators will come most readily 
from a society in which educated men and women 
are as at home in the sciences as they are in the 
humanities. 

In the simplest possible words, I do not believe 
that the principal function of our secondary schools 
is merely to produce more scientists or future engi¬ 
neers. On the contrary, it must be their aim to develop 
an educated public competent to deal with the hu¬ 
man and technological problems which will grow 
ever more complex. 

And there must be changes in attitude even more 
important than changes of substance and curriculum. 
We in America have been curiously plagued by the 
fear of an intellectual elite. We have tended to dis¬ 
trust intellectual achievements that are not to be had 


by everyone on equal terms. There has been too little 
pride and understanding among Americans of the 
quality of excellence. 

Through some manner of alchemy at all levels of 
society, there must be a cultivation of a taste for 
learning, for scholarship, and for all that is excellent 
in mind and spirit. We must take better account of 
the wide spectrum of human abilities, interest, and 
initiative, while at the same time maintaining the 
facilities and opportunities to every American child 
for education. 

Again, the schools must help, but the basic respon¬ 
sibility for this reorientation of attitude rests with the 
family and the community. Without this support, 
without our active participation as citizens and as 
parents, the schools can never hope to accomplish 
the task that now lies before them. 

The schools, then —and I am speaking particu¬ 
larly now of our primary and secondary schools — 
must be supported from below. But they must also 
be supported from above. There are 40,000,000 
Americans — nearly one out of every four people in 
the nation — going to school today. We rely upon 
these schools to mold American ideals and to develop 
American talent. And at the top of the system are the 
colleges and the universities. Increasingly we depend 
upon these institutions of higher learning for grad¬ 
uate work and research. 

But let us not forget that the traditional function 
of the university is to teach and to provide teachers 
as well as to advance learning. It has seemed to me 
of late that the most gifted of our faculties are in 
danger of losing touch with undergraduate education 
in the colleges themselves, and have signally failed 
to support the dignity and importance of the high 
school teacher. In this time of crisis it is incumbent 
upon the university professor to prove himself the 
most powerful ally of the secondary school. 

I think it important, too, that the faculties of 
our great professional schools should devote atten¬ 
tion to the needs of the modem curriculum and 
modern methods of teaching comparable to their 
efforts in scientific research. Indeed research in 
teaching may be at the moment our greatest need. 

It gives me great pride that the Institute has begun 
to recognize its obligation toward the teaching of 
science at every level in our schools. The Physical 
Science Study Committee, which has been hard at 
work at the Institute for more than a year has, as its 
specific aims: “(1) to plan a course of study in which 
major developments in physics, up to the present 
time, are presented in a logical and integrated whole; 
(2) to present physics as an intellectual and cultural 
pursuit which is part of present-day human activity 
and achievement; and (3) to assist physics teachers, 
by means of various teaching aids, to carry out the 
proposed program.” This committee has enlisted the 
active support of teachers from all parts of the 
country in planning an improved high school physics 
curriculum. Already several films and a new high 
school physics textbook have been prepared, and 
more aids to teaching at the secondary school level 
are on the way. To my mind, the project is a wonder¬ 
fully imaginative, brilliant effort on the part of a 
(Concluded on page 214 ) 
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Charles E. Brown 


“It took man about 25,000 years to decide to fly. 
Thereafter, it took man only 50 years to surpass the 
birds in their own realm.” — Jacqueline Cochran. 

How did man achieve flight? Was it a sudden in¬ 
spiration, or a gradual development? Was there a 
single invention which made man air-borne? Actually 
man achieved flight by several alternate means — 
balloons, gliders, dirigibles, and propeller, jet, and 
rocket airplanes. Several of these vehicles could and 
did evolve independently. 

The helicopter showed the earliest promise of de¬ 
veloping into reality. Over 450 years ago, da Vinci 
designed an “aerial screw,” a helicopter-like device 
powered by a spring motor. However, after such a 
precocious beginning, the helicopter’s development 
was severely retarded. Da Vinci’s idea was com¬ 
pletely lost to the world for 300 years, and his com¬ 
plete works were not published until 1930. 

Meanwhile, air progress continued along other 
lines. In 1783 the Montgolfiers launched the hot-air 
balloon, the first apparatus for high-altitude research. 

Gliders were then developed by Lilienthal in 
Germany, Pilcher in England, and Chanute in 
America. Although none of these was a powered 
craft, valuable aerodynamic information was ob¬ 
tained which later contributed to the airplane. 

The dirigible was developed to a high state in 
Germany. It saw long years of passenger and mail 
service before the flaming disaster of the Hindenburg 
in 1937 put an abrupt end to its history. 

The most promising of all lines of development 
culminated in the Wright brothers’ airplane. After 
their first successful flight in 1903, the propeller air¬ 


Invention 

in 

Flight 


Great possibilities lie ahead for the 
congregation of nations best able to 
reap the benefits of its men of talent 


by J. L. B. BLIZARD 


plane developed quickly into the many versions we 
know today. 

But what of the helicopter? Although a manned 
helicopter flight was made as early as 1907, further 
advance did not come until 1923 with the develop¬ 
ment of the autogiro by a Spanish engineer, Juan de 
la Cierva. The first practical helicopter was put into 
flight by Igor Sikorsky in 1939. And the helicopter 
did not see war duty until the Korean conflict (1951- 
1952), 35 years after the first mass war use of pro¬ 
peller airplanes. With a free flow of communication, 
the helicopter’s history might have been very 
different. 

Although all of the above-mentioned aircraft place 
man in the realm of the air, each achieves flight by a 
different means and has a different range of applica¬ 
tion. For an obvious example, the velocities available 
with various aircraft distinguish sharply between 
gliders, dirigibles, and helicopters on the one hand, 
and propeller, jet, and rocket airplanes on the other. 
But the high speed of jet and rocket airplanes is 
achieved at the expense of high-fuel consumption 
per mile (Table 1). And the slow helicopter achieves 
a maneuverability which is impossible for tbe faster 
aircraft. Modem technology can design an air-borne 
vehicle to satisfy almost any specification, or even 
several specifications, but not all desirable character¬ 
istics can be built into a single craft. 

Flight in Nature 

Eons before man ever thought of flight, nature 
wrestled with the problem and evolved at least three 
distinct answers for a variety of conditions and mate¬ 
rials: birds, bats, and insects. (A fourth extinct reptil¬ 
ian group might also be included here.) Even within 
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TABLE 1 

4 5 

6 

7 

Type of 
Aircraft 

Use 

Speed 

Range 

(MPH) 

Cruising 

Speed* 

(MPH) 

Fuel Load 
for Col. 4 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

Dirigible 

Short and long 
range transport 

0-100 

50 


Independent of 
weather conditions 

Low speed, lack 
of maneuverability 

Helicopter 

Rescue, Evacuation 
short range 
transport 

0-200 

100 

11,300 lb 

Maneuverability, 
vertical take-off 
and landing 

Low speed 

Piston 

Engine 

Long range moderate 
speed transports, 
bombers, fighters 

0-350 

300 

• 

5,650 lb 

Low fuel consumption, 
reliability, long life 

Operates at rela¬ 
tively low altitudes 

Turbo-prop 

Long range bombers 
and transports of 
high take-off weight 

0-Sonic 

(600-900) 

500 


High power, low fuel 
consumption for heavy 
loads at take-off. 

Long range 

Limited in speed 
only by current 
propeller effici¬ 
encies 

Prop-jet 

Longer range than 
Turbo-jet 


440 

10,300 lb 

Moderately high speed 
and high performance 
at high altitude 

Limited in range 
by fuel consumption 

Turbo-jet 

High-speed medium- 
range fighters, 
small bombers, pos¬ 
sibly transports 

0*Sonic 

560 

24.000 lb 

High speed, relatively 
high altitude. 

Smooth performance 

Low thrust, at low 
speeds and alti¬ 
tudes. Payload 
and range limited 
by fuel consumption 

Pulse Jet 

Missiles, perhaps 
some aircraft 

0-1.500 

325 

(V-l) 


Simple design, cheap 
to manufactuie, 
expendable 

Extremely high 
fuel consumption, 
vibration, noise 

Ram Jet 

Pilotless aircraft, 
guided missiles 

800-2.600 

750 

11.500 lb 
exclusive of 
auxiliary 
power plant 

Extremely simple 
design, capable of 
great speed 

Requires auxiliary 
power plant to 
reach operating 
speed 

Rocket 

Missiles, high¬ 
speed intercepter 
aircraft. 

(Space flight) 

0-3.500 

1.000 

990,000 lb* 

Extremely high speed 
able to operate outside 
atmosphere 

Very high fuel 
consumption 

* For 1,000 mile range, 40 passengers 
t Estimated 


a distinct category, a wide variety developed to meet and powerful wing muscles have been developed. In 
differing conditions (Table 2). some birds, the reproductive system during most of 

Birds, as well as airplanes, are designed for a great the year shrivels to 1/1,500 of its weight during 

number of environmental conditions. The sea birds breeding season. 2 The power/weight ratio of birds 

have long, narrow wings designed for hours of un- has been increased by special adaptations, including 

interrupted gliding. Hawks glide also, but their aero- hollow bones, feathers, and a high metabolism main- 

dynamic characteristics are tailored for dive-bomb- tained by pulse rates up to 600 per minute and body 

ing. The highest recorded speed of any bird, 200 temperatures up to 113 degrees F. The frigate bird 

miles per hour, has been noted in a duck hawk’s dive. has a wing span of seven feet, but its skeleton weighs 

Hummingbirds, the avian helicopters, are capable only four ounces. This is less than the weight of its 

of sustained hovering — forward, backward, and up- feathers. 2 The diet of birds consists only of high- 

and-down motion. This maneuverability is bought at calorie foods (high-octane fuel), and birds utilize a 

the price of a small size and high metabolism — sus- greater proportion of the food they eat than do main¬ 
tained bv the highest rate of wingbeat and heartbeat mals. A young stork gains a third of a pound of 

known among birds.' 1 It is interesting that the en- weight for each pound of food —a 33 per cent utili- 

ergy consumption of hummingbirds (726 B.T.U./lb./ zation of food compared with about 10 per cent in 

hr.) and helicopters (750 B.T.U./lb./hr.) is remark- young mammals. 2 

ably similar. 1 

Early creatures underwent severe modifications in Flight by Man 

order to fly. The entire anatomy and physiology of 

the bird is subordinated to the requirements of flight. Just as birds required special adaptations to be- 
Weight has been cut down in the feet, legs, and head, come air-borne, man needed certain modifications 

"'Please see numbered references at end of article page 218. for flight. In order to fly, man had to achieve a higlu i 
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TABLE 2 

Characteristics of Birds 



Low 

Typical 

Maximum 

Range 

20 miles 

200 miles 

3,000 miles 


Grouse 

Robin 

nonstop 

Golden Plover 

Cruising 

5 mi/hr 

35 mi/hr 

180 mi/hr 

Speed 

Woodcock 

Robin 

Swift 

Power 

112 ft-lb/min 

500 ft-lb/min 

1,085 ft-lb/min 


(full (light) 

1 take-off) 

(hovering) 


Pigeon 

Pigeon 

Pigeon 

Wingspan 

4.5 inches 

8 inches 

11.3 feet 


Hummingbird 

Robin 

Albatross 

Wing Area 

0.5 cm 2 /gin 

4.2 cm 3 ./gm 

9.5 cm a /gm 
Leach’s Petrel 

per gm wt 

Loon 

Hummingbird 

W eight 

0.1 ounce 

3 ounces 

25 pounds 


Hummingbird 

Robin 

Pelican 

Take-off 

Must plunge 

Requires 

Vertical 

Character- 

from cliff; 

runway and 

take-off 

istics 

Puffin, Gannet 

headwind; 

Condor 

Quail 

Aspect Ratio 
/wing length \ 

3/2 

3/1 

11/1 

V wing width / 

Grouse 

Crow 

Albatross 

Gliding Angle 

9 ft/1 ft 

16 ft/1 ft 

24 ft/1 ft 

Pigeon 

Eagle 

Gull 

Wing 

8/sec 

12 'sec 

55/sec-hover- 

Beats/sec 

Pigeon 

Swift 

ing 

75/sec-flying 

200/sec-diving 

Hummingbird 

Body 

105 degrees F. 

107 degrees F. 

113 degrees F. 

Temperature 

Pigeon 

Sparrow 

Thrush 

Heart 

135/min 

514/min 

615/min 

Beats/min 

Pigeon 

Canary 

Hummingbird 

Blood 

99 mm. Hg 

145 mm Hg 

180 mm Hg 

Pressure 

Robin 

Pigeon 

Chicken 

Metabolic 

105 min 

45 min 

27 min 

Turnover 

Bluejay 

Thrush 

Cedar Wax¬ 
wing 


“metabolism” and a lightweight streamlined struc¬ 
ture. He accomplished this, of course, not by re¬ 
designing himself, but by building himself a cocoon 
with the proper characteristics. 

Although the craving had existed for hundreds of 
years, flight was not possible for man until the 
proper combination of materials was available. With 
the advent of light structural metals, the internal 
combustion engine, gasoline, and safe-testing meth¬ 
ods, the development of aircraft could follow nat¬ 
urally. 

Light Structural Metals. Most early airplanes were 
built of paper, cloth, and wood strips, similar to 
today’s model airplanes. One flight test was often 
enough to finish such a craft, not to mention its pilot. 
Even as late as 1918 many airplanes had plywood 
covered wings. 

Before aluminum was developed, the lightest 
strong metal in any abundance was iron, of density 
7.9 grams/cubic centimeter. Not until 1886 was a 
method of separating aluminum developed (inde¬ 
pendently by Hall, U.S., and Heroult, France). 
Aluminum, with density of 2.7 grams/cubic centi¬ 


meter, was already an important structural material 
for airplanes in World War I. By 1930, American 
aircraft companies were using 5,000,000 pounds per 
year. At the time of World War II, magnesium 
(density 1.7) was becoming available — production 
increased eightyfold in the five years after 1938. 

Lightweight Power Plant. As late as the Nineteenth 
Century there were only four prime movers avail¬ 
able for flight propulsion: steam piston engine, steam 
reaction engine, skyrocket propulsion, and spring 
mechanism (clockwork). (The internal combustion 
engine was not developed until 1887 by Daimler and 
others.) All of these methods of propulsion were tried 
at one time or another, without evident success. 
Da Vinci’s helicopter was designed to be powered 
by a spring motor. The motor might have worked in 
a model, but would have been too weak for manned 
craft. About 1500 a Chinese Mandarin, Wan-Hu, 
made his first and last flight in a kite chair powered 
by 47 gunpowder rockets. 3 A design for a rocket air¬ 
plane, powered by guncotton, is ascribed to Siemens 
in Germany in 1850. 4 It was never built, fortunately 
for the safety of the persons concerned. Even today 
most rocket fuels are hazardous to the extreme. 
While in his cell awaiting execution for the Czar’s 
assassination, Kibaltchitch in 1881 designed a flying 
platform powered by rocket propulsion.® It bears a 
remarkable resemblance to the modem American 
“Flying Bedstead,” which is jet propelled. The early 
design might have worked, but could not have kept 
the vehicle air-borne for more than a few minutes 
with the rocket fuels then available. 

Steam reaction may have been the power plant 
used by the Greek philosopher Archytas (360 b.c.) 
who built a mechanical flying bird. 3 A British patent 
was issued in 1841 to Golightly for a steam reaction 
airplane, which was never built.® In 1842, a function¬ 
ing model of a steam reaction helicopter was demon¬ 
strated by Phillips in Paris. Reports stated that the 
small helicopter “rose to considerable height and 
traveled a long distance horizontally until it touched 
the ground again.” 6 As with the spring motor, there 
was sufficient power for a model airplane but prob¬ 
ably not enough for a manned airplane. 

In the Nineteenth Century, the steam piston engine 
was probably the only existing engine with sufficient 
power for airplane propulsion, but it was far too 
heavy. A Glasgow engineer, Kaufmann, mounted a 
steam engine in a flying vehicle, but it never got off 


TABLE 3 

Heat Value Per Pound of Various Fuels 


Fuel Average 

B.T.U./lh. 

Wood . 5,500 

Lignite. 6,000 

Coal .14,300 

Gasoline .19,500 

Acetylene.20,100 

Methane .21,400 

Diborane (B 2 H 6 ) .31,000 

Diatomic Hydrogen.51,900 
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the ground. 7 The American physicist Langley suc¬ 
cessfully flew a 12-foot model airplane equipped 
with a small steam engine in 1896. 8 His later experi¬ 
ments with a manned airplane ended disastrously in 
1903, just nine days before the Wright brothers’ 
famed flight at Kitty Hawk. However, his airplane 
was successful in ail respects but power plant. In 
1914, Glenn H. Curtiss obtained pel-mission to install 
a modem lightweight gas engine in Langley’s aero¬ 
plane, and the contraption proved itself capable of 
sustained flight. 9 

High-Test Fuel. The two major fuels available be¬ 
fore the Twentieth Century — wood and coal — were 
not noted for high efficiency per unit weight (Table 
3). Gasoline occupies 50 per cent less space than coal 
and has 25 per cent less weight for equal heat value. 
Indeed, it has been suggested that the conventional 
propeller airplane became possible only upon the 
availability of petroleum fuels: “The enormous devel¬ 
opment of aeronautics in our lifetime is a consequence 
of the availability of gasoline. The Wright brothers’ 
invention at any previous time could have amounted 
to no more than an improvement in gliders, perhaps of 
some interest to sportsmen ... In January of 1900 
the world’s first great oil gusher was blown in near 
Beaumont, Texas, spouting an estimated 100,000 
barrels a day before it could be brought under con¬ 
trol . . . After Spindletop, oil became an industry and 
opened possibilities for the machine age that brought 
about rapid changes in Western society.” 10 

Gasoline is indispensable to modern aircraft. How¬ 
ever, the fact must be faced that gasoline may not 
always be available. Obviously substitute fuels will 
be found (or grown, as alcohol), but will the “alcohol’’ 
airplanes of the Twenty-first Century resemble our 
airplanes of today? A difference of fuel alone may 
change them completely. The change may come 
soon: Eugene Ayres, former Research Director of 
Gulf Oil Corporation, states: “We can now forecast 
reliably that production of oil will begin to decline 
in the United States in 10 to 15 years and in the rest 
of the world not very long afterward ... In short, all 
the signs indicate we are within sight of the end of 
the fossil fuel era on our planet.” 11 

Safe Testing Methods. The annals of early flight 
are filled with accounts of fatal accidents. A static 
means of testing was needed — before piloted at¬ 
tempts were made. More aerodynamic data were 
needed. 

Newton studied the air resistance around spheres 
by dropping bodies from a height. This method of 
testing was perfected by the French engineer Eiffel, 
who performed extensive experiments on his famous 
tower. Another technique was used by Cayley and 
Lilienthal — the whirling arm — similar to a merry- 
go-round. Much reliable low-speed data were ob¬ 
tained by this method, but the turbulence set up 
after a few revolutions was usually troublesome. 

The ultimate instrument for aerodynamic investi¬ 
gations has been the wind tunnel. A simple form of 
wind tunnel was built as early as 1871 by Wenham 
for the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain. The 
extensive tests of the Wright brothers in their home¬ 
made wind tunnel may have been the decisive factor 
in their success. 



Differentiation of Aircraft 

Just as birds have adapted to a wide variety of 
environmental conditions by evolving 25,000 species 
(and flying insects 630,000 species), the aerial ships 
of today feature a wide variety of special character¬ 
istics. Man has designed aircraft for high speed, long 
range, maneuverability, low-fuel consumption, and 
so on, but has found it impossible to combine all 
desirable features in a single vehicle. Thus there is 
the ram-jet, capable of high speed at relatively high 
efficiency, but which will not operate until speeds of 
several hundred miles per hour have been reached! 
Similarly, high-speed airplanes can be designed to 
take off from short runways (for example, aircraft 
carriers) but only if one is willing to pay the high 
price in fuel of jet-assisted take-off units and thrust 
augmenters. 

Man has broken altitude and speed records suc¬ 
cessively in the X-l and X-2 rocket airplanes, but the 
fuel consumption is so fantastically high that the air¬ 
plane must be carried aloft to 30,000 feet by a con- 
(Continued on page 216) 
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Soviet Education 

FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


In greatly abbreviated form, but in the author’s own 
words, The Review presents a summary of a comprehensive 
survey on Russian education in science and technology 


by ALEXANDER G. KOROL 


That Soviet technologists have been successful in 
launching an earth satellite — as they promised they 
would be — points to the high level of scientific prog¬ 
ress and technological resources the Kremlin can 
draw upon to achieve any objective it thinks is suf¬ 
ficiently important. The Soviets have assumed world 
leadership in at least one field of science; they could 
do so in other fields as well, for the stakes are high 
and the winner plays “for keeps.” 

Concentration of national effort, coupled to first- 
class technical education, accounts for the present 
Soviet superiority in rockets. As we ponder our own 
vexing problems of national effort ami educational 
progress, it is well to take a look at current education 
in Russia. Under present circumstances, it is impera¬ 
tive for us to examine and to understand the close 
coupling that exists between Soviet training in sci¬ 
ence and technology and objectives of the Kremlin. 

Fortunately, the Center for International Studies 
at M.l.T. has just completed a timely and significant 
contribution in this field in Alexander G. Korol’s book, 
Soviet Education for Science and Technology, pub¬ 
lished jointly by The Technology Press of M.l.T. and 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New York. Mr. KoroTs 
comprehensive study of current Russian technical 
education examines its structure, strengths, weak¬ 
nesses, and — most important of all — its potentialities 
as it reflects the objectives and rationale of Soviet 
communism. Mr. Korol’s fimlings are directly related 
to current problems of American education, and 
raise some important questions about the aims of our 
educational system. 

Mr. Korol’s conclusions on Soviet technical educa¬ 
tion are of particular interest and significance to Re¬ 
view readers. For this reason a few of the more 
important observations and conclusions of his study 
are presented on these pages with the approval of the 
author and publisher. Admittedly, the few selected 
passages presented here, in the authors own words, 
cannot hope to present the entire pattern of a fabric 
woven together in a 500-page volume. It is hoped, 
however, that enough of the warp and woof is dis¬ 
played to give a hint of the over-all design, and to 
show the close relationship between technical edu¬ 
cation in, ami the clearly stated national objective of, 
the Soviet Union. — Ed. 


S oviet civilian institutions of higher education 
include two general types: the universities, of which 
there were thirty-four in 1956, and the institutes — 
a general category embracing more than 700 schools. 

Future Soviet physicists, chemists, and mathema¬ 
ticians receive their undergraduate training only at 
the universities; in the engineering schools (includ¬ 
ing the so-called polytechnic institutes) undergrad¬ 
uate physics, chemistry, and mathematics are given 
only as service courses. But even the universities of 
the Soviet Union are far more vocationally oriented 
than their counterparts outside the Soviet bloc. Be¬ 
ginning with 1955, for instance, all university gradu¬ 
ates were to be certified as school teachers of their 
specialty (such as history, Russian language, or 
physics). The vocational bias of the Soviet university 
is also clearly reflected in the designations of majors 
(“specialties”) offered at the undergraduate level. . . . 
Several of the university majors of undergraduate in¬ 
struction are also offered in a number of specialized 
schools of higher education generically referred to 
as institutes. 

With a few exceptions, the schools categorized as 
“institutes” can be identified directly by their names, 
e.g., Moscow Engineering-Physics Institute. Others, 
however, are named “academies” (e.g., Leningrad 
Forestry Engineering Academy), or “uchilishche” 
(e.g., Moscow Higher Technical Uchilishche, i.e., 
school). Music conservatories are also included in the 
general category of “institutes.” At the undergraduate 
level the institutes train for all types of employment; 
correspondingly, they fall into a number of more or 
less distinct and internally homogeneous groups of 
institutes such as pedagogical, medical, and arts. 

Central control of the education of specialists in 
the USSR is embodied in “academic plans” estab¬ 
lished by the Soviet Ministry of Higher Education 
for all the designated areas of specialization within 
the authorized fields of professional training. Thus a 
given academic plan (uchebnyi plan ) presumably re¬ 
flects the current judgment of the Ministry as to (1) 
the kind of training the specialist must have in order 
to satisfy the needs of the operating (industrial and 
other) ministries and (2) the most effective use of the 
available academic resources in the conduct of this 
training. 
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The basic structure of Soviet academic plans for 
professional training — training for a specific job — 
was first established in the early 1930’s; and frequent 
and numerous changes, especially in curricular de¬ 
tails, were made in subsequent years. The most re¬ 
cent and apparently far-reaching campaign calling 
for fundamental improvements in the entire aca¬ 
demic process and involving a very considerable 
revision of both the university and engineering 
courses stems from the Party directives of 1954. 

By far the most outstanding characteristic shared 
by all uchebnyi plans is the very large proportion of 
total time allotted to scheduled, i.e., compulsory, 
class attendance. Six scheduled hours per day, 36 
hours per week (not counting the time given to mili¬ 
tary training) appear to be standard, at least for the 
freshman year, in all Soviet schools: 

In recent years the curricula [uchebnye plany] have 
been so structured as to provide, according to the sched¬ 
ule, 36 hours of required attendance per week in all 
semesters. Formerly, the plan, which unfortunately re¬ 
mained in effect for only one year, called for a different 
number of hours . . . [diminishing each year down to 
24 hours in the fifth year]. 

In comparison, the MIT freshman schedule, for 
instance, calls for about 24 hours of classroom and 


laboratory attendance, including Military Science 
(3 hours per week). 0 Thus a Soviet student has 
approximately 70 per cent more scheduled class hours 
in his freshman vear than his American counterpart 
at MIT: 

Hours per Year Index 
MIT (30 weeks) (24 hours) = 720 100 

Soviet (34 weeks) (36 hours) = 1,224 170 

If one considers that, on the average, the number 
of class hours in American universities and colleges 
is about 20 hours per academic week, the score of 
the Soviet freshman on required attendance is just 
about double the American average. Furthermore, 
36 scheduled hours per week has not been the maxi¬ 
mum in Soviet curricula. The 1953 schedule for the 
seventh semester in all specialties at the Moscow 
Steel Institute was reported at 43 required hours per 
week. 

The dominant feature of the communist state is the 
total control over political, economic, cultural, and 
social life exercised by a self-appointed and self- 
perpetuating Communist Party dictatorship. Its edu¬ 
cational system, correspondingly, is an instrument 

“The normal student schedule at MIT is considered to be 
50 hours per week, including class and laboratory attendance 
and preparation. 


The largest single school system in the world is tinder the control of the Communist Party ... it emphasizes science and 
technology more than any other educational system . . . and beyond a certain minimum of general education, it concentrates 
exclusively on specialized training at vocational, sub-professional, and professional levels. 

MJ.T. Photo 




designed solely to serve Communist Party interests; 
and the Communist Party dictatorship defines pre¬ 
cisely what it wants of its educational system and 
what kinds of skills it needs at its command at any 
given time. It has a proprietary interest in training 
its subjects in whatever numbers and at whatever 
levels and categories of skill are needed for its de¬ 
signs and purposes. Thus two foundation facts of the 
Soviet educational system are the prescription of 
national maximum admissions quotas and the assur¬ 
ance that all designated vacancies are filled. 

The organization and content of Soviet education 
reflect two dominant objectives: first, to inculcate a 
complete — and, if possible, devout and enthusiastic 
— commitment to the will and ways of the Com¬ 
munist Party; and second, to develop maximum tech¬ 
nical competence for work in designated occupations 
and capacities. 

The Soviet educational system must always be 
related to a basic problem of communist dictatorship: 
if the entire training program is controlled and or¬ 
ganized for specific planned uses — as it is in the 
Soviet Union — can the distribution of trained man¬ 
power be left to chance? 

As significant as its exercise of power to employ 
the already available resources of trained manpower 
in desired directions is the apparent success of the 
Soviet system in inducing, on the part of the student, 
self-motivation toward higher education. In terms 
of status, prestige, and economic advantage there are 
no desirable alternatives to professional education in 
the Soviet Union (aside from a purely Party career). 
Consequently, the aspirations and energies of Soviet 
youth are automatically directed toward educational 
goals. 

It is plain, then, that central control over the edu¬ 
cational system is an inevitable and logical conse¬ 
quence of the Soviet rationale of education. That 
control explains both the major strengths and the 
major weaknesses of the system. Among the elements 
of strength deriving from centralized control — which 
include the power to enforce decisions, to allocate 
resources, and to coordinate the component parts of 
the educational ladder into a system — perhaps the 
most important from the qualitative standpoint is 
the mechanism for establishing a minimum standard, 
at least in a formal way, for schools at every level 
and of every kind throughout the Soviet Union. But 
to the extent that the intensification and effectiveness 
of central control may enhance the positive elements 
of the system, they also increase its deferred costs 
and liabilities. Among the negative consequences of 
centralized control — which include progressively in¬ 
creasing difficulties of accurate planning, a capacity 
for committing policy blunders all at once on a na¬ 
tional scale, and the unprecedented growth of 
bureaucracy — the most significant is the progressive 
paralysis of individual initiative which has been 
spreading through the entire Soviet educational 
fabric. 

What are the Soviet objectives, requirements, and 
tasks which its educational system and its trained 
manpower are intended to serve? 

The answer is provided by history. In the context 
of the war long ago declared by communism against 


the free democratic societies, but still not taken 
seriously enough by many of the intended victims, 
the Soviet Union has committed the major part of 
the productive effort, skill, and talent of its people 
to the maintenance and increase of communist ca¬ 
pability for the aggressive expansion of communist 
power. It has mobilized a major share of the social 
and economic resources of the areas it controls to 
advance its technological means toward achieving 
this objective. It is this objective which the Soviet 
educational system is ultimately designed to serve. 

But any final evaluation, any attempt to seek ul¬ 
timate meanings as we return to the inevitable ques¬ 
tions which arise when we set the Soviet educational 
system against our own, brings us back to a single 
fact. It is the total Soviet government power of con¬ 
trol over the allocation of all resources which alone 
concentrates educational resources in accordance 
with the government’s scale of priorities. 

The fact remains that the largest single school sys¬ 
tem in the world is under the control of the Com¬ 
munist Party, that it emphasizes science and tech¬ 
nology more than any other educational system, and 
that, beyond a certain minimum of general educa¬ 
tion, it concentrates exclusively on specialized train¬ 
ing at vocational, sub-professional, and professional 
levels. 

What does this fact mean to Russia and her an¬ 
nexed neighbors and to the rest of the world? What 
does it mean to America? 

Soviet education has been called a challenge — a 
defiant invitation to engage in a contest. That it 
presents a challenge, few observers would deny. But 
one must be clear as to the direction in which the 
challenge lies. The conclusions derived from the 
evidence here examined would suggest that the na¬ 
ture of the Soviet challenge is not expressed in num¬ 
bers, nor even in quality, but in the degree to which 
national education and training efforts and perform¬ 
ance are consonant with national goals. The essence 
of the challenge for the United States, therefore, is 
not to permit the scale, character, flexibility, vigor, 
and quality of American education to lag behind its 
expanding goals and responsibilities.. These are the 
criteria by which American education must be 
judged, not by reference to how many engineers are 
or are not trained in the Soviet Union. 

Soviet education has also been called by many 
justifiably apprehensive American observers a threat. 
The choice of terms, incongruously linking as it does 
the word “threat” with “education,” is unfortunate, 
for its implication is false. The locus of the threat is 
not Soviet education but Soviet communism. For 
that matter, the threat derives in part from the fact 
that there is no true education under communism. 
Soviet education, with its emphasis on specialized 
training, has been transmuted into a threat to free¬ 
dom only because Soviet scientific and technological 
capabilities are mobilized solely for the support and 
expansion of communist power. It is the employment 
of the accumulated resources of the Soviet Union 
and of its satellites to the ends of the Communist 
Party that constitutes the threat. 

(Continued on page 212) 
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Should a fire break out in many of the modern stores, 
office buildings and institutions today, the excited 
cries of “Fire!” “Fire!” “Fire!” will have barely 
died before the fire is under control. For, located in 
the ceiling of these structures, and barely visible, are 
the automatic sprinklers that go into action in case 
of fire. And mighty important fire watchers they are, 
too. Although unnoticed and un¬ 
attended for years, they must be 
able to go into immediate action, 
fast, and without fail. 

A vital part of this sprinkler 
is the body. A leading manufac¬ 
turer of these sprinklers used to 
make these bodies of cast bronze. 

But in order to obtain the close 
tolerances required, the casting 
had to be excessively machined. 

Also, in order to assure fool-proof 
operation after installation, each casting, after ma¬ 
chining and prior to assembly, had to be pressure 
tested. Due to porosity many of the castings failed 
and the number of rejects became prohibitive. 

Engineers of the sprinkler manufacturer consulted 
with Revere’s Technical Advisory Service and as a 
result Revere was asked to forge the sprinkler body. 


After extensive testing, the forging of Revere Brass 
was selected . . . because it was found that closer 
tolerances with a minimum of machining were pos¬ 
sible, elimination of sand holes did away with rejects 
entirely, pressure testing was no longer necessary 
and the better appearance of the forging made a more 
sales-appealing product. On top of this the rate of 
assembly was nearly doubled by 
the use of Revere Brass Forg¬ 
ings. Overall savings amounted 
to more than 20% of the former 
cost of the sprinkler body. 

Here you have still another 
example of Revere cooperating 
with the customer in selecting 
the right metal in the right form 
to do the best job with the great¬ 
est economy ... be it aluminum, 
copper or any one of their alloys. 

Not only the copper and brass industry but prac¬ 
tically every industry you can name is able to cite 
similar instances. So we suggest that no matter what 
your suppliers ship you, it would be a good idea to 
take them into your confidence and see if you cannot 
make a better product at lower costs by specifying 
exactly the right materials. 




REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. N. Y. 
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LABORATORY FURNACES 


SOVIET EDUCATION 
FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

(Continued from page 210) 

Soviet education has also been viewed as a weapon 
which will help eventually to destroy the very threat 
that some observers believe it poses. This view re¬ 
flects an abiding faith in education as a means of 
social progress; it derives from the identification of 
moral values and social goals with educational ad¬ 
vances. In the Western democracies this identifica¬ 
tion is taken for granted. Consciously or uncon¬ 
sciously we tend to endow any education with those 
ideals which are counted upon to contribute pro¬ 
gressively to the well-being and quality of human 
society. Since we are convinced that democracy 
thrives and grows strong on education, it is easy to 
presume that an inverse relationship is equally valid 



— that education automatically leads to the forma¬ 
tion of democratic values and strengths. 

It would seem that the philosophy of Soviet edu¬ 
cation militates against such a presumption. Never¬ 
theless, as Soviet indoctrination has produced 
disillusionment with communist dogma, so Soviet 
educational gains in science and technology may 
produce disaffection with the political and economic 
structure of communism, stimulating a desire for 
change. In consequence of the advances and the 
spread of knowledge, it is already difficult for the 
Soviet Union to keep its people in the dark on the 
status of the economic, scientific, and cultural prog¬ 
ress of the Western industrial societies. In this sense 
Soviet education is a promise both to the people now 
under communism and to the rest of the world. It 
may not be fulfilled by any direct emergence among 
the educated elite in the Soviet Union of the demo¬ 
cratic political and economic ideas we associate with 
liberal education, but it does imply a growing ca¬ 
pacity of the Soviet people for political and eco¬ 
nomic changes which could destroy Soviet com¬ 
munism. 

Whether such changes can come about gradually, 
which seems to us very doubtful, or in a series of 
rapidly evolving developments, the crucial issue 
which will decide the future meaning and role of 
Soviet education and thus the future quality of 
Soviet society is the control over the allocation of its 
resources. When ultimately the Soviet people gain a 
decisive voice in the allocation of their intellectual 
('Concluded on page 214) 


COMBUSTION TUBE FURNACE — 

Hinged tube furnaces are 
available in various sizes with 
temperature ranges to 
1800°F or 2200 F. 


MUFFLE FURNACE—“Multiple- 
Unit” Muffle furnaces have 
a maximum temperature of 
1850 F. Temperature indi¬ 
cating and controlling de¬ 
vices are located in the pyra¬ 
mid base for full protection 
and visibility. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE TUBE 
FURNACE — Tempera¬ 
tures to 2600 F. can be 
reached in this furnace. 
Other Hevi-Duty labora¬ 
tory furnaces have maxi¬ 
mum temperatures as 
high as 3000 F. 


ALEXANDER KUSKO. INC 


Consulting Engineers 

141 Main Street Cambridge 42. Mass. 

ELiot 4-4015 

Research and Development in 

Magnetics Transistor Circuits 

Electric Machinery Control Systems 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 

Harold E. Koch, ’22, President 
Elton E. Staples, ’26, Vice President 
Chester Meyer, *36, Assistant Secretary 
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High pressure acetylene chemicals plant 


The Lummus Company headquarters 


600 ton per day coking unit 


385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Lummus New York is headquarters for 
design, engineering and construction 

Engineers and Constructors of More Than 700 Refineries, Chemical and Petro¬ 
chemical Plants of all Types and Sizes Throughout the World in the Last 50 years. 


The Lummus Company headquarters are at the business 
crossroads of the world in New York, ready to coordi¬ 
nate the engineering skills of over 3,000 permanent 
employees located in seven branch offices and subsidiaries 
throughout the world. 

A staff of more than 1,000 scientists, engineers and 
administrators contributes a wealth of skill and experi¬ 
ence-each in his chosen field —to handle the great 
mass of detail involved in a modern processing plant. 
Few single companies in the process industries can 
afford to maintain the reserve of industrial experience 
and engineering skill that characterizes the Lummus 
organization. 

In addition, Lummus maintains a 150,000 square foot 
Engineering Development Center in Newark, N. J., to 



bridge the practical gap between laboratory research 
findings and commercial plant operation. The Center 
has extensive pilot plant facilities in operation, and is 
equipped for designing and building new units. 

Several recent domestic projects of The Lummus 
Company (pictured above) are: a 200,000,000 lb. per 
year ethylene plant; the world’s first full scale, high- 
pressure acetylene chemicals plant; a beryllium metal 
plant; and a 600 ton per day coking unit designed for 
the heaviest charge ever fed to a coker. 

See Lummus on your next project. 

Branch offices of The Lummus Company are located at 
Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Houston, and Baton Rouge. 

Subsidiaries are in Montreal, Caracas, London, Paris, 
The Hague and Bombay. 
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ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 
365 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK IT, N.Y. 
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SOVIET EDUCATION 
FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

(Concluded from page 212 ) 

and physical resources, Soviet educational philosophy 
and pattern will certainly change. When that time 
comes, their schools will produce fewer but better 
engineers. After decades of virtual captivity their 
scientists will once again become members of the 
world’s scientific community. Their universities will 
produce perhaps fewer physicists and mathemati¬ 
cians, but their graduates will include economists, 
historians, jurists, and philosophers. Science and 
technology will continue to advance — but in the 
service of the people — and the creative genius of the 
emancipated peoples will also find outlets in litera¬ 
ture, the arts, and the humanities. 

The broad implications of what we have set down 
in this study are clear. The free nations should know 
the direction in which lies the real threat to their 
survival lest through inaction, compromise, or short¬ 
sighted expediency they themselves should unwit¬ 
tingly help the growth and expansion of communist 
power. In the long run the threat of communism 
will be removed if the free peoples vigorously con¬ 
tinue — Soviet Union or no Soviet Union — to pursue 
their highest social goals and to maintain their com¬ 
bined scientific, technological, and moral superiority. 
But for the free nations to believe that they can some¬ 
how achieve these goals while continuing to carry 
on their educational efforts and all the other pursuits 


of life “as usual” is to refuse to face the realities of 
the world scene at this junction of history. If, in the 
face of the Soviets’ superior power to allocate the 
resources under their control, democracy and eco¬ 
nomic progress for all nations are to prevail, and the 
freedom and dignity of every individual are to be 
attained, we free peoples must find a way to release 
a larger share of our aggregate resources and energy 
from nonessential material uses and devote them to 
the service of indispensable goals. 

UNIVERSITIES — 

KEY TO AMERICA’S LEADERSHIP 

(Concluded from page 203) 

group of men who have perceived the basic problem 
of education in science, and who are determined to 
do something about it — whatever the cost in their 
own time and effort. 

It is comforting, too, that their plan of concerted 
attack on these extremely complex problems of 
teaching is the product of experience gained in a 
series of intensive military studies, carried on by 
Professor Jerrold R. Zacharias and his associates over 
the past eight or 10 years with great effectiveness. 

I take comfort in observing how often the methods, 
as well as the products, of our military research can 
be converted with striking advantage to the peaceful 
uses of our country. It is, after all, our basic aim to 
live in peace with the rest of the world. Whatever 
science, engineering, and technology can do toward 
achieving this end is a net gain for all of mankind. 


THERMOCOUPLES 

for every industry 


William C. West I’ll) Chmn. 
Richard K. West (’38) Pres. 
Canadian Representatives: 

Upton, Bradeen & James 
English Plant: cable 
WESTINST, London 

4355C W. Montrose Ave. 
Chicago 41, Illinois 



DATA 

BOOK 

New 
32-page 
file book 


★ Handily lists all data (I.S.A.) and 

if Graphically shows easiest way to select 
precisely the best thermocouple and pro¬ 
tective tube for each operation. 

★ Lists all components, with prices and 

if Provides handy reference for stock record. 


STANDARD AND SPECIAL 

For furnaces, ovens, kilns, 
moulding machines, pipelines, 
freezers, etc. 

For use with all standard types 
of temperature indicators, con¬ 
trollers, recorders. 

We make thermocouples from 
matched and checked wires to 
insure constant millivolt output 
for accurate readings. Complete 
selection. 


FREE 

write for 
your copy 
Now ... 
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M.I.T. CHAIR 


M.I.T. We4$mc4 PLATES 

Eight different specially-commissioned original drawings of 
the Institute by the internationally-known artist Samuel 
Chamberlain, '18, have been skillfully and faithfully en¬ 
graved by Wedgwood craftsmen . . . and reproduced as 
numbered sets of eight plates on the finest quality of the 
famous WEDGWOOD BONE CHINA in the 10'/,-inch 
formal place setting size, with centers hand-decorated in 
rich sepia. ... To enhance the beauty of the centers there 
is a gold banding on the rim and another circling the 
center view, the shoulder between being given a cream 
tint. 


A fine adaptation of the traditional Corporation chair of 
President William Barton Rogers . . . Sturdily made of 
hard maple and finished in black with trim and seal in 
gold . . . Each chair is factory packed in its own heavy 
carton to insure safe transit. 


Prices, including carriage prepaid: $85 for 
full set of 8 plates, $45 for half-set of 4, 
and $25 for quarter-set of 2 


Price $27.50 shipped express collect from 
Gardner, Mass. 



When M.l.T. was 
"Boston Tech" 

By Samuel C. Prescott '94 

Here, told in terms of the men who 
did it, is the story of the beginning 
and growth of the Institute on Boyl- 
ston Street to its embodiment in the 
great school on the Charles in Cam¬ 
bridge .. . xvii-f-350 pp. with 14 pp. 
of illustrations. 

Price $6.00 per copy postpaid —or in com¬ 
bination with a copy of the current 1955 
Alumni Register, $8.00. 
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Made to Your 
Specifications 


You and we can form a 
team—you to draw up 
the specifications; we to 
make the gears—that 
will be profitable to 
both of us. Gears of all 
types, all sizes, all ma¬ 
terials. Design-engineer¬ 
ing service available. 


Custom Gears 
Exclusively 


DIEFENDORF GEAR 
CORPORATION 


Syracuse 1, N. Y 


DIEFENDORF 

GEARS 



TEXTILE • WIRE • CORDAGE 
and OTHER INDUSTRIES 

HASKELL-DAWES 

MACHINE CO., INC. 
2231 E. Ontario Street 
Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


INVENTION IN FLIGHT 

(Continued from page 207) 

ventional propeller “mother” airplane. The rocket 
engine is the only one which will operate above 
50,000 feet. Yet for some important applications, the 
specialized advantages more than outweigh the dis¬ 
advantages. 

What will be the future of air-borne man? Will his 
remarkable flying craft evolve further? That would 
depend upon the conditions for invention and de¬ 
velopment. Hindrances, such as secrecy and com- 
partmentalization, could delay progress. 

Impediments to Progress 

Da Vinci’s extensive aeronautical studies and in¬ 
ventions were completely lost from view for 300 
years, and his complete works were not published 
until 1930. Although much independent effort was 
put forth during this period, other inventors failed 
to duplicate most of da Vinci’s inventions. This fact 
may demonstrate that da Vinci was truly ahead of 
his time. At any rate, the lack of awareness of his 
ideas may have delayed the development of aero¬ 
nautics by hundreds of years. At least subsequent 
early developments were along entirely different 
lines. 

The world’s first liquid fuel rocket was flown by 
an American scientist, Robert H. Goddard, in 1926. 
The first German rocket of comparable speed and 
power was flown more than four years later. Yet 
within 13 years, massive V-2 rockets were being mass- 
produced in the Third Reich. Not until 1949 did the 
United States launch a large-scale rocket, the Viking, 
a full 23 years after the first American flight test. Why 
did rocket development take 10 years longer in the 
United States than in Germany? 

Several independent American groups were en¬ 
gaged in serious rocket experimentation. These 
groups attempted correspondence with Goddard, but 
were at best rewarded with curt notes. When asked 
for information on his current work, Goddard would 
reply that it had not yet progressed sufficiently to 
justify a report. It is possible that the unfortunate 
compartmentalization of American rocket research 
may have been detrimental to rapid progress. 

Conclusion 

What implications are there here for scientific and 
technological progress? It means that the greatest 

(Concluded on page 218) 
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CREATIVITY 



J. W. Marchetti, Director, Avco Electronics Research Laboratory 



Pictured above is our new Research and Development Center now 
under construction in Wilmington, Massachusetts. Scheduled for 
completion in early 1958, this ultramodern laboratory will house 
the scientific and technical staff of the Avco Research and 
Advanced Development Division. 


Avco’s new research division now offers unusual and exciting 
career opportunities for exceptionally qualified and forward- 
looking scientists and engineers in such fields as: 

Science: 

Aerodynamics * Electronics * Mathematics * Metallurgy 
Physical Chemistry • Physics • Thermodynamics 
Engineering: 

Aeronautical • Applied Mechanics • Chemical • Electrical 
Heat Transfer * Mechanical • Reliability • Flight Test 

Write to Dr. R. W. Johnston Scientific and Technical Relations, 
Avco Research and Advanced Development Division, 

20 South Union Street, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 


If there is a single word that can best describe the aim and 
purpose of AVCO’s Research and Advanced Development 
Division, it is creativity. We at AVCO have assembled those 
elements and that atmosphere which we believe are most 
conducive to true creative effort. 

Our future progress depends on an early recognition of the dif¬ 
ference between an important new idea and just a new idea. It 
is mere quibbling with words whether we call these things new 
discoveries, breakthroughs, or basic research. They are, in fact, 
merely the signposts of our future. The world in 1980 and the 
year 2000 will, in its technological aspects, be vastly different 
from what we know today. Yet locked somewhere on our present 
scientific frontiers is the knowledge that will spell out this 
difference. It is our purpose to help in the unlocking of that 
knowledge and to contribute our part to the over-all progress. 

The most important ingredients of creativity-are curiosity and 
a real will to work hard. Of only slightly lesser importance is 
the feedback, or close working relationship between theore¬ 
tician and observing experimentalist. We at AVCO also realize 
that a single creative effort is the output of a man, or, at the 
most, of a small group of men at any one time. It is, therefore, 
continuously subject to the criticism of other men and some 
even more stultifying forces. Some of these are economic or 
organizational and others are of a more subtle variety. We of 
the AVCO management consider it our responsibility to be 
alert to both positive and negative factors affecting creativity. 
We consider the ability of our men to create for the future, 
the most important function of the AVCO Research and 
Advanced Development Division. 
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built by Draketown for... 
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* Peak shaving and augmentation 

* 100% Town or plant supply 

A Packaged Draketown Propane Plant will 
help you reduce demand charges; provide a 
supply of gas during curtailment periods... 
at the turn of a valve ... or supply that out¬ 
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INVENTION IN FLIGHT 

(Concluded from page 216) 

progress can be achieved if there is an unimpeded 
flow of information on inventive problems between 
the scientists and engineers of the free world. Barring 
inventions for military purposes, where secrecy must 
be imposed, great advances would follow from inter¬ 
national co-operation in science and technology. The 
individuals who can provide a breakthrough are 
rare indeed — and no nation has a monopoly on 
genius. The invention of the airplane depended on 
contributions from many countries. Great possibili¬ 
ties lie ahead for the congregation of nations that 
can reap the benefits of their assembled talents. 
Whether the free world or the collective world will 
be so favored remains to be seen. 
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YOUR LEADERSHIP CAREER 



INGERSOLL-RAND 


l-R automatic assembly ma¬ 
chine for automotive engine 
blocks. Proceeding from left to 
right, bearing halves, previ¬ 
ously assembled for a machin¬ 
ing operation, are automatic¬ 
ally disassembled, bearing 
liners and crankshafts are in¬ 
serted manually and bearing 
caps are automatically tight¬ 
ened to the correct torque. 


If you are interested in automation_ 


Here’s what Air-Tool Engineering at Ingersoll-Rand 
can mean to you 


A utomation, today, is the magic word 
‘ that is opening new horizons for cost¬ 
saving economy in practically every industry. 
Things that used to be done by hand are now 
being done automatically. Here is a rapidly 
growing field which offers fine opportunities 
for you as a mechanically minded engineer. 

Many interesting engineering problems 
arise in the design, development and experi¬ 
mental work on such machinery, and creative 
engineering is necessary to solve them. Prac¬ 
tical engineering ability is also needed for 
installation and initial operation of such 
equipment. The early studies of customers’ 
needs and automation equipment sales are 
also challenging jobs. 

Ingersoll-Rand is a recognized leader in 
designing and building these labor-saving air 
and electric tools, and is also one of the 


country’s leading manufacturers of air com¬ 
pressors, pumps, rock drills, gas and diesel 
engines, vacuum equipment. All of these 
products depend heavily on advanced engi¬ 
neering in their design, manufacture and field 
application. 

Then there are the advantages of living in 
Athens, Pa., where Ingersoll-Rand builds auto¬ 
mation equipment. The picturesque Pennsyl¬ 
vania hills provide many recreational advan¬ 
tages that are particularly appealing to the 
outdoor man. 

If you are looking for a leadership career 
with long-range job security and excellent 
opportunities for advancement, you’ll find it 
at Ingersoll-Rand. 

For further details, contact your Place¬ 
ment Office, or write to Ingersoll-Rand, 11 
Broadway, New York 4. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENGINEERS NOW AVAILABLE: 


• Sales Engineering 


• Production Engineering 


• Design Engineering 


• Business Engineering 


Ingensoll-Rand 

8-733 II Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Among the many graduates of Massachusetts Institute of Technology at Ingersoll-Rand are: 
L. C. Hopton, 1926, First Vice-President and Secretary; P. J. Bentley, 1925, Vice-President 



TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 200 ) 


and won two letters there. His home is in Ports¬ 
mouth, N.H. 

Joseph T. Bowers, Jr., ’57, captain of the year’s 
team, played number four position. His best effort 
was against Bowdoin when he won 5 and 4 while 
shooting a 77. Joe hails from Monterrey, Mexico. 

Charles E. Leonard, 3d, ’58, a transfer student from 
Middlebury College played number 5. Had he not 
missed the indoor sessions and the first three matches, 
he would have had the chance to move up the ladder. 
Charlie won all but one of his individual matches. 
He will be ineligible next year, having played three 
years at Middlebury. His home is in Philadelphia. 

William B. T. Smith, ’59, of Winnetka, Ill., Joseph 
J. Mogilner, ’59, of Birmingham, Ala., and Jack M. 
Fischer, ’59, of Pittsburgh, alternated at the 6 and 7 
spots. They were about of equal ability which gave 
the team important depth. 

Lacrosse 

Varsity — In terms of the Chinese calendar, this 
was the year of the snake bite. Grief fell on trouble, 
starting with medical disqualification of the goalie 
and withdrawal from school of a potential All New 
England mid-fielder. It continued with injury after 

(Continued on page 222 ) 
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COMBUSTION'S 


SCHEDULE OF 



Dedication of World's Largest, Privately Owned, Integrated Facilities for Nuclear 

Research, Development and Manufacture 

C-E’s $15,000,000 Nuclear Division at Windsor, Connecticut. Ground broken December 

1955; construction completed in late ’57; dedication in Spring of ’58. 

Construction of Nuclear Submarine Prototype 

At C-E Nuclear Division, Windsor, Connecticut. First nuclear submarine prototype to be 

designed and built at other than AEC-owned facilities. 

Shipment of Largest and Most Complex Nuclear Vessel Built to Date 

Reactor vessel for Enrico Fermi Nuclear Power Station. 

Completion of Manufacture of World's Highest Pressure, HighestTemperature Boiler 

5000 pounds per square inch; 1200 deg. Fahr. 

Engineering and Partial Manufacture of World's Largest Boiler 

First boiler ordered to serve a turbine generator with a capacity as high as 500,000 kw. 

Completion of Installation of World's Highest Capacity, Highest Pressure, Highest 

Temperature Package Boilers 

Two completely shop-assembled boilers, one with a capacity of 100,000 pounds of steam 

per hour,and one to operate at a pressure of 1800 pounds per square inch and 1050 deg. Fahr. 

These are some of the achievements which will main¬ 
tain Combustion’s leadership in 1958 in its major field 
— the creation and building of advanced designs of 
equipment for the generation of power or heat from 
conventional or nuclear fuels. 

And, in another significant area, Combustion expects 
to set a new record this year — the largest v olume of 
shipments and billings in its history. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 

Combustion Engineering Building • 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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injury to individuals placed by necessity in unfa¬ 
miliar key positions. 

Despite the difficulties, the squad won two games 
in a 12-game schedule and was defeated by Harvard, 
New Hampshire, and the University of Massachu¬ 
setts in close, hard-fought contests. 

Richard A. Johnson, ’58, and Huber R. Warner, 
’58, were elected co-captains at the end of the season. 
Johnson, an aggressive defense man, was named the 
outstanding player for the season. 

Freshman — There were no experienced freshman 
lacrosse players; none who had played on a high 
school or preparatory school varsity, and only two 
who had been introduced to the game in preparatory 
school. However, as the practice sessions progressed, 
it became apparent that there were several good ath¬ 
letes and an abundance of enthusiasm and spirit. 
This was clearly illustrated in our first scrimmage 
with the varsity, during which our play, although not 
particularly skillful, was aggressive to the point of 
our being referred to by several varsity players as 
“Charlie Batterman’s Hatchet Men!” 

This was good. We were tough, aggressive, and 
learning fast. We won our first game with Lawrence 
Academy, 2-1. Then came a crushing defeat at the 
hand of Harvard, 17-1. Concern over a possible 
loss of spirit was dispelled by an overtime win over 
Nichols Junior College, 8-7, in a very hard-fought 
game, with Charles R. Conn, 2d, ’60, our acting 
captain, scoring 5 goals including the winning over¬ 
time goal. There followed another overtime game 
with the University of New Hampshire freshmen, re¬ 
sulting in a tie, 2-2. According to their coach, this 
event was the first time that the University of New 
Hampshire did not beat M.I.T. As expected, Tech 
lost the next game with Andover, 9-1. An interesting 
note on this game: M.I.T. penalties 12; Andover 
penalties 3. 

Our next game, against Governor Diunmer, was the 
high light of our season and led to an upset victory, 
8-7. We lost the next three games, one in overtime, 
despite the outstanding play of Donald F. DeReynier, 
’60, and Daniel N. Michael, ’60, and a superlative 
job by our goalie, Phillip F. Frink, ’60. 

Having won three and tied one was the best record 
for an M.I.T. freshman lacrosse team. Starting as the 
(Continued on page 224) 
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Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 



Incorporated 1869 
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TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Continued from page 222) 


team did, completely inexperienced, they finished as 
a good lacrosse team, by freshman standards. The 
varsity will indeed be bolstered by Frink, our great 
goalie, and by the excellent defense play of John Y. 
Cadwallader, ’60, Nathaniel Florian, ’60, George B. 
Felts, Jr., ’60, and the mid-field and attack play of 
Conn, DeReynier, Michael, and Bruce Craig, ’60. 
Bruce was probably our most improved player, and 
did a fine job. 

Tennis 

Varsity — The varsity tennis team started its spring 
season with a southern trip during the Easter vaca¬ 
tion. Eight players, the manager, and the coach made 
the trip. The southern trip proved to be a very suc¬ 
cessful one in all respects. The team returned with a 
record of 2 wins, 1 loss, and 1 incomplete (due to 
darkness). The incomplete match was with North 
Carolina State, and ended with N.C. State leading 
4-3 with the Number One Doubles at one set all and 
M.I.T. leading 3-2 in the third set. In the Number 
Two Doubles, M.I.T. was leading 11-10. M.I.T. won 
the Number Three Doubles. 

Our team suffered a rather severe blow when, for 
different reasons, we lost four of our first six players 
who had been with us during the fall of 1956. De¬ 
spite the loss of so many players, we still had an in¬ 


teresting season, winning 4 matches and losing 10. 
Three of the 10 matches ended with scores of 5-4, 
all of which we might have won. Our 5-4 loss to 
Brown was particularly exciting when the match 
was finally decided, 8-6 in the third set of the Num¬ 
ber Three Doubles in semidarkness. 

With about 18 active varsity players and about 25 
freshmen, there would seem to be a need for another 
team where players can get the competition that they 
need to maintain their interest and develop their 
games. The establishment of a junior varsity team 
and schedule could very well meet this need. 

Freshman — The total season record for the fresh¬ 
man tennis team was three wins and five losses. The 
team members were eager to learn. The most prom¬ 
ising ones are: Thomas M. Cover, ’60, Robert I. Carr, 
Jr., ’60, and Robert M. Hodges, Jr., ’60. Others who 
could also develop into good players are: George P. 
Koo, ’60, Tony C. Hill, ’60, Michael H. Seiler, ’60, 
William C. Shih, ’60, David A. Aaker, ’60, and Ivan 
M. Kasser, ’60. 

A few players deserve special mention. Hill has 
basically a good game. Norman K. Dorf, ’61, was 
playing the seventh position but left just before the 
last two matches. Cover, Carr, and Hodges have very 
good court attitudes and are very eager to leam. 
They should strengthen the varsity team. 

Among a few of the players, who may not realize 
that concentration is such a large part of tennis, there 
was a lack of concentration on the court. They will 
learn, although so far they have had too little experi- 
('Concluded on page 226) 
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SPECIAL REPORT 



Mr. 

at 


JOHN B. COOK 


NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


BORN: April 5, 1927. 

EDUCATION: Michigan State College, B.A., 1951. 

MILITARY: U.S. Navy, South Pacific Area 1944-5. 

PREVIOUS EMPLOYMENT: Salesman, national manufacturer 
of consumer and industrial products. 


REMARKS: Former industrial salesman John B. Cook joined New York Life's 
Lansing, Michigan, Office on September 1, 1952. In the little more than 5 
years since then, this young Navy veteran's impressive sales record has 
qualified him for the Top Club — an honorary organization of sales leaders 
from the Company's field force of more than 7,000 representatives. In 1957 
John Cook, for the second consecutive year, received the National Quality 
Award from the National Association of Life Underwriters. Truly an excellent 
record and one which is a good indication of John B. Cook's future success 
potential with the Company he represents. 



John B. Cook, after five years as a New York 
Life representative, is already established in a 
career that can offer security, substantial income, 
and the deep satisfaction of helping others. If 
you'd like to know more about such a career 


for yourself with one of the world's leading life 
insurance companies, write: 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

College Relations Dept. F-26 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. 
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New books from The Technology Press 


SOVIET EDUCATION FOR SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

by Alexander Korol §8.50 

THE TAO OF SCIENCE ' 

An Essay on Western Knowledge and Eastern Wisdom 

by R. G. H. Siu $4.25 

CERAMIC FABRICATION PROCESSES 

Slip Casting 
Pressure Fabrication 
Plastic Forming 
Drying and Firing 
Some Special Processes 

edited by W. David Kingery $9.50 

Published jointly with John Wiley & Son* 

ORDER FROM 

The Technology Press of M.I.T. 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


SPECIALISTS 

in 

Pre- Fabricating 
PIPING 



ALBERT 

PIPE SUPPLY 
COMPANY, INC. 


STEEL PIPE: Wrought Iron • Steel • 
Structural • Cast Iron • Copper- 
Steel • Electric Weld • Seamless • 
Spiral, Lap & Butt Weld * Shore- 
Dredge • Speed-Lay 

CEMENT-ASBESTOS PIPE: For sew- 
erage and water mains where cor¬ 
rosion is a problem. 

ALUMINUM PIPE: In standard and 
light walls. All accessories stocked. 

PLASTIC (PVC) PIPE 

SPEED-LAY: Complete packaged 
PIPE SYSTEM for fast-laying, tem¬ 
porary and semi-permanent lines 
for water, compressed air ond other 
services. Write for catalog. 

VALVES, FITTINGS & FLANGES: 

Tube Turns • Dresser • Victaulic 

• Cast Iron or Steel • Forged Steel 

• Special Alloys • Water Main 

PILING PIPE: Cast Steel and Iron 
Points * Plates and Shoes • Cast 
Steel * Malleable Iron Sleeves 

COMPLETE FACILITIES for Bending, 
Coiling, Beveling, Swedging, Flang¬ 
ing, Grooving, Welding, Cutting to 
Sketch, and Threading to most rigid 
requirements. Bifumastic or Cement 
lining — Testing — all to Standard 
specifications. 

S.G. ALBERT 29 • A.E. ALBERT '56 

103-1 VARICK AVE., BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. 
Tel.: HYacinth 7-4900 


The TREDENNICK-BILLINGS CO 


(Construction *Y¥}a 


natters 


(Cu ifclin a (Constructii 


K. W. RICH AIDS '07 


H. D. KILLINGS MO 


C. C. JONRS '13 


f. J CONTI '34 


10 HIGH STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Boit, Dalton & Church 

INSURANCE SINCE 1865 

89 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 • Telephone HUbbard 2-3100 

FREDERIC C. CHURCH CHAS. COLBY HEWITT 
COLLINS GRAHAM STANLEY H. KING FRANK W. HUMPHREY 

MYRON E. WATSON ROBERT W. HARDING 
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JAMES T. HOLMES 
M.I.T. *14 

0 LEE NARVER 
STANFORD *14 


HOLMES & NARVER, INC. 

ENGINEERS • CONSTRUCTORS 


828 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California 
Telephone TRinity 8201 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 

Engineers 

Joho F. Henne.iT Joh» F. Hennei.T, Jr. 'SI 



DESIGN • CONSULTATION • REPORTS 

POWER PLANT • WASTE DISPOSAL • WATEE SYSTEMS 

New York City 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 
of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 533 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


TREND OF AFFAIRS 

(Concluded from page 224) 


ence. Lack of experience also has shown up in other 
places, mostly in doubles play. 

Track 

The varsity track team finished a very average sea¬ 
son with only one win over Williams College during 
their spring meets. The showing was due to lack of 
suitable training conditions during the late winter 
workouts. This cold weather prevented the runners 
from working on the boards, which is so important 
to the Tech runners, as they need time to get in good 
condition. This proves the M.I.T. need for an indoor 
cage to produce a winning team. 

The season of 1957-1958 will be stronger, as a 
number of freshmen have shown promise on the 
track and field events. They lost only one dual meet 
to Governor Dummer, winning over Tufts, New 
Hampshire, Northeastern University, and Moses 
Brown. 

The varsity team scored only two points in .the 
New Englands. Because of examinations, only eight 
men competed at Brown University in this meet and 
one man reported at the IC4A’s in New York’s Ran¬ 
dall’s Island. Edward L. Hoyt, ’57, scored one point 
there in the hammer, fifth place. The team is looking 
forward to next season with interest. 

In a future issue of The Review we expect to in¬ 
clude resumes on some of the 1957 fall sports: on 
varsity soccer, prepared by Coach Charles Batter- 
man; on freshman soccer, prepared by Coach Benja¬ 
min R. Martin, Jr.; and on sailing, by Walter C. 
Wood, 17. 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 

Engineers and Contractors 
SINCE 1905 

IN THE AMERICAS AND FAR EAST 
37 South Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 



ROTH LABORATORY 

FOR PHYSICAL RESEARCH 

Serving Industry in these Helds — 

ELECTRONICS MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS 
AUTOMATION RESEARCH MANAGEMENT 

MEDICAL PHYSICS ANALOG COMPUTERS 
ULTRASONICS INSTRUMENTATION 


1240 MAIN STREET • JAckson 7-8474 

Wilfred Roth ^ 

Columbia 4 *3 HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


meissner 

-E.rujirLeeAA 

consultants • engineers • constructors 

Processing plants. Bulk materials handling and storage. Conveying 
systems. Ore and minerals processing. Bridge, expressway and 
interchange design. 

John F. MEISSNER ENGINEERS, INC. 

300 West Washington Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 

R. C. MEISSNER ’43 ANdover 3-1944 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 

ENGINEERS—ARCHITECTS 

Professional Service from Site Selection to Plant Completion 
Plant Location Studies 

Site Investigations 

Complete Design 

Supervision of Construction 

REPORTS APPRAISALS 

BOSTON, MASS. 

New York 316 STUART ST. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


JACKSON & MORELAND, INC. 

Engineers and Consultants 

DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS—EXAMINATIONS—APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN—TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 

BOSTON NEW YORK 


Gannett Fleming Corddry 
and Carpenter, Inc. 

Engineers 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

Branch Offices: 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Expressways, Toll Roads, Bridges and Airports. Traffic & 
Parking. Dams, Water Works, Sewage, Industrial Wastes 
and Garbage Disposal. Appraisals, Investigations and 
Reports. 


Eadie, Freund & Campbell 

Consulting Engineers 

500 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 

Mechanical — Electrical — Sanitary 
Air Conditioning — Power — Process Layouts 
James K. Campbell ’ll 


METCALF & EDDY 

Engineers 

Water, Sewage, Drainage, Refuse and 
Industrial Wastes Problems 
Airports, Laboratory, Valuations 
Statler Building, Boston 16, Mass. 


THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 

Consultants • Engineers • Constructors 

UTILITY • INDUSTRIAL • CHEMICAL 

Power Plants (Steam, Hydro, Diesel), Textile Plants, 

Water & Sewage Works, Oil Refineries, Pipe Lines, 

Army & Nary Installations, Air Fields, Hangars 
H. A. Kuljian ’19 A. H. Kuljian ’48 

1200 NO. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 

Fabric Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Research, Development, and Consultation 
In the Fields of Fibrous, Organic, and Related Materials 

1000 Providence Highway Dedham, Mass. 

(At Route 128 and U.S. 1 Interchange) 

W. J. Hamburger, *21 K. R. Fox, *40 E. R. Kaswell, *39 


GILBERT ASSOCIATES, INC. 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 

607 WASHINGTON ST., READING, PA. 

Malcolm G. Davis *25, Vice President Allen W. Reid *12, E. C. Edgar *35 

Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
Plant Safety, Labor Relations, Utility Rates, Valuations, 
Reports; Large Scale Purchasing; Industrial Laboratory 

New York • Washington 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE, INC. 

Engineers 

Airports, Bridges, Turnpikes 
Water Supply, Sewage and Drainage 
Port and Termin al Works, Ind ustrial Buildings 
Designs Investigations 

Supervisi on of Constr uction 

Boston, Massachusetts 


CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 

Consulting Engineers 

Herbert S. Ceeteboon ’10 Waldo F. Pier ’IS 

John A. Dow ’23 Harold E. Proctor ’17 

Structural Designs Foundations 

Heating, Ventilating, Electric and Plumbing De¬ 
signs, Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 

120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


MAURICE A. REIDY 

Consulting Engineer 

BRIDGES BUILDINGS 

STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 

CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 

Estimates and Appraisals 

101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles Nelson Debes and Associates 

ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
Architectural — Mechanical — Electrical — Structural 
— Sanitary 

Industrial, Commercial and Municipal Projects 
915 EAST STATE ST. ROCKFORD, ILL. 

C. N. Debes ’35 


Moran, Proctor, Mueser & Rutledge 

Consulting Engineers 

Foundations for Buildings, Bridges and Dams; 
Tunnels, Bulkheads, Marine Structures, Soil Studies and 
Tests; Reports, Design and Supervision 
William H. Mueser ’22 Philip C. Rutledce ’33 

415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Brewer Engineering Laboratories 

Consulting Engineers 

Electric Strain Gage Testing • Stress Analysis 
Strain Gage Amplifiers • Strain Gage Switches 
High Temperature Strain Gages 

MARION, MASS. TEL. 103 

G. A. Brewer *38 S. P. Cammack *57 


Capitol Engineering Corporation 

Consulting Engineers 
Design and Surveys 
Roads and Streets 

Sewer Systems Water Works 

Planning Airports 

Bridges • Turnpikes • Dams 
Executive Offices 
DILLSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Washington, D. C. Saigon, Vietnam Rochester, N. Y. 

Robert E. Smith *41, Vice President 
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and the prophet replied: 

"It is well to give when asked, but it is 
better to give unasked, through understanding 


Gifts by Will 

TO THE 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The tale is told of Almustafa, the prophet, who, having awaited for many years the 
ship that would return him to the place from whence he came, was making the final 
descent to the shore when the folk of Orphalese crowded about him. They besought 
him before departing to "disclose us to ourselves, and tell us all that has been shown 
you of that which is between birth and death.” 

With words of wisdom, an answer appropriate was given to the woman holding 
a baby, to the ploughman, to the merchant. Begged one, "Speak to us of GIVING,” 
and the prophet replied: 

"It is well to give when asked, but it is better to give unasked, through 
understanding; 

And to the open-handed the search for one who shall receive is joy greater 
than giving. All you have shall some day be given; 

Therefore give now, that the season of giving may be yours and not 
your inheritors’.” 

Through the years the prophet’s words have held true, for even today he who "through 
understanding” includes the MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY as 
a beneficiary in his will can experience thereby a two-fold satisfaction. The successful 
culmination of his search for a worthy recipient and the anticipated results his generosity 
will assist in accomplishing. These satisfactions give an added value to the span of man’s 
days and project his usefulness to his fellowmen far into the future. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology because of the high quality of the education 
given its students, its effective research work for aiding America in peace as well as in 
war, and the high character of its governing body and academic staff qualifies as an insti¬ 
tution for serving our American ideals for the present and in the years to come. 

But the search, the finding, and the anticipated accomplishments are not enough; for 
without the properly-worded record, man’s plan for the future may go awry. Hence the 
prophet’s importuning, "— give now," should be heeded. The giving need not be an 
immediate physical transaction, for written directions replace the spoken word when the 
speaker is no longer present, and a donor can frequently make by will a gift which is 
larger than he can make while living. Truly, "it is well to give when asked, hut it is better 
to give unasked, through understanding." 

A booklet "Gifts by Will,” outlining different forms of bequests to M.I.T., is available 
to you or to your attorney by writing to: 

Director of Development 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 

• "The Prophet” by Kahlil Gibran 
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ALUMNI AND OFFICERS IN THE NEWS 


Steppingstones . . . 

In addition to the 31 Alumni recorded 
on page 195, other Alumni advanced to 
new posts include: 

Alan G. Richakds’ 19 as manager of 
Client Relations, Bjorksten Research 
Laboratories, Madison, Wis. . . . Mar¬ 
tin L. Tressel’ 24 as chairman of Junior 
Tennis Development, U. S. Lawn Ten¬ 
nis Association . . . John F. Lucey’ 29 
as assistant superintendent for Engineer¬ 
ing and Research, New York State Pub¬ 
lic Works Department. 

Albert G. H. Dietz’ 32 as chairman. 
Technical Studies Advisory Committee, 
Federal Housing Administration . . . 
Arthur C. Ruge’ 33 as director of Re¬ 
search and Development, Electronics and 
Instrumentation Division, Baldwin-Lima- 
Hamilton Corporation . . . Vernon L. 
Packard’ 36 as director of Public Utili¬ 
ties, City of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Charles V. F. De Maillv’ 40 as man¬ 
ufacturing assistant to the vice-president 
and genera] manager, Plymouth Cordage 
Industries, Inc. . . . Lewis D. Fykse’ 41 
as assistant to the director of Marketing, 
American Machine and Foundry Com¬ 
pany . . . Stanley M. Smolensky’ 41 as 
project manager. Missile Systems Divi¬ 
sion, Raytheon Manufacturing Company. 

Monroe R. Brown’ 42 as manager of 
Planning and Scheduling, Electronics 
Division, Curtiss-Wright Corporation . . . 
A. Paul L. IIotte’ 42 as general sales 
manager, Metallurgical Division, P. R. 
Mallory, Indianapolis . . . William R. 
Johnson’ 42 as chief research metallurgist, 
Associated Spring Corporation, Bristol, 
Conn. 

Irenee du Pont, Jr.,’ 43 as director. 
Sales Service Laboratory, Polychemicals 
Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company . . . Louis W. Maxson 
2-’44 as superintendent of Mill Products 
Engineering, Western Brass Mills Divi¬ 
sion, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora¬ 
tion . . . Donald E. Burke’ 46 as service 
co-ordinator, Allied Products, Inc., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Weems E. Estelle’ 46 as vice-presi¬ 
dent — Operations, Data Control Systems, 
Inc. . . . Ned A. Spencer’ 46 as engin¬ 
eer-in-charge, Smithtown Laboratory, 
Wheeler Laboratories, Inc. . . . Warren 
II. Turner’ 46 as district traffic manager, 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 

John L. Wandrisco’ 46 as manager of 
Marketing, Latrobe Steel Company . . . 
Richard A. Knight’ 47 as treasurer, Gen¬ 
eral Vacuum Corporation . . . Michael 
J. Kami’ 48 as director of Product Plan¬ 
ning, International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

J. W.ade Miller, Jr.,’ 48 as manager, 
Central Services Division, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company Division, W. R. 
Crace and Company . . . Harry J. Lanc 
49 as sales manager, Boonton (N. J.) 
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Radio Corporation . . . Erwin G. Loewen 
’49 as technical director, Taft-Peirce 
Manufacturing Company . . . Charles 
W. Sherman ’49 as senior research asso¬ 
ciate, Jones and Laughlin Steel Corpora¬ 
tion . . . John J. Koch’53 as director of 
Research and Development, Industrial 
Furnace Division, Hevi Duty Electric 
Company. 

Book Marks . . . 

Research: Management’s Problem Tool 
by Maurice Holland’16 is a pioneer 
book discussing research from the top 
management point of view. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957.) 

“A Study of the Science and Mathe¬ 
matics Courses elected by the 1956 
Senior Class, and the Number of Seniors 
who planned to specialize in scientific 
fields in the Academic High Schools in 
New York City” is by Samuel Schen- 
berg’20. (New York: Board of Educa¬ 
tion, 1957, 31 pages.) 

Basic Soils Engineering by Benjamin 
K. Hough, Jr.,’28 gives practical informa¬ 
tion as well as broad coverage of the 
basic aspects of soil properties and the 
engineering behavior of soils. (New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1957, 556 pages, 
$ 8 . 00 .) 

Closed Circuit Television: System 
Planning by Rodney D. Chipp’33 and 
M. A. Mayers will guide those who wish 
to install and use closed circuit televi¬ 
sion. (New York: John F. Rider, Inc., 
1957, 250 pages, $10.00.) 

Notes on Analog-Digital Conversion 
Techniques, edited by Alfred K. Suss- 
kind’ 50, discusses new problems that 


arise when digital equipment is linked 
with physical systems. (Cambridge: Tech¬ 
nology Press, 1957, 410 pages, $10.00.) 

Soviet Education for Science and 
Technology by Alexander G. Korol, 
M.I.T. Division of Sponsored Research, 
is based on original sources only recently 
available and examines purposes, 
strengths, weaknesses, and potentialities 
of the Soviet educational structure. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Technology Press, 1957, 513 
pages, $8.50.) 

Milestones . . . 

Among the Alumni to whom birthday 
congratulations are appropriate this 
month are three who are due to cele¬ 
brate their 90th anniversaries, seven 
their 85th, and three their 80th, as listed 
below with their respective dates of 
birth: 

February, 1868 — Bertram H. Davis 
’90 on the 15th; Jane R. Cutler’99 on 
the 16th; and John S. Codman’93 on the 
25th. 

February, 1873 — Richard O. Elliot 
’96 and Jedidiah A. Morrill’ 99 on the 
6th; Joseph H. Kimball’94 on the 9tli; 
William H. Kimball’ 99 and Edward 
I. Marvell’ 94 on the 22nd; James Pur- 
don’ 98 on the 27th; and Ralph R. Law¬ 
rence’ 95 on the 28th. 

February, 1878 — Francis G. Frink 
’00 on the 7th; Henry Tubbs’ 00 on the 
19th: and Herman R, Hunt’OO on the 
26th. 

With these 13, the rolls of the Alumni 
Association will include a total of 59 
living nonagenarians and 575 octagenari- 
ans. 


Obituary 


Harry II. Young’91, December 26 
Mrs. Mary Lowell (Coolidce) Barton 
’92, November 4° 

Gerard Swope’95, November 20° 
Elbridge C. Jacobs’96, December 12° 
Ray C. Faucht’98, November 20° 
Heber A. Hopkins’98, November 2° 
Homer E. Sarcent’98, November 15° 
Miles S. Richmond’99, December 23 
Mrs. Alpheus G. Woodman (Marion 
Louise Cade)’00, November 14“ 
Heber N. Haynes’01, September 28 
Robert V. Blaisdeli.’02, May 27“ 

Paul R. B. Dickson’02, November 4“ 
John M. Ecan, Jr.,’02, September 30“ 
Hercules Gehomanos’02, December 16 
Wn.soN P. Harris’02, December 18 
Claude A. Anderson’05, December 17 
Alden Merrill’05, November 24“ 
Jacob A. Fotti.er’08, August 16 
Sydney V. James’08, November 14 
James H. Critchett’09, December 17 
Allen E. Shippee’09, November 7 
Herbert J. Stiebel’09, December 7 
Lew M. Atkins’10, October 
Pehley K. Brown’11, November 16“ 


Howell Taylor’14, September 22 
Charles W. Loomis’16, December 19 
William J. Sloan’16, November 3“ 
Joseph H. Axtmayer’17, May 5“ 
William C. Haddock, Jr.,’19, September 
8, 1956“ 

James P. Thurheh’19, October 19“ 
Robert T. Knapp’20, November 7“ 
Rollin' F. Officer’ 21, March 25 
Wallace A. Anderson’ 22, July 4, 1955 
John N. Du Vernet’22, November 13“ 
Rodmond S. Mahaffy’ 22, May 4° 
Russell Robb’ 22, June 3 
Lawrence Novack’24, October 1 
Charles M. Phelps, Jr.,’24, November 
18“ 

Howard F. Smith’25, November 7° 
Henry L. Burcess’28, June 2“ 

James M. Kay’28, December 2 
Walter W. vanBenthuysen’31, April 
28“ 

Joseph L. Thistle’ 32, October 26“ 
Richard K. West’38, December 18 
Albert W. VanNostrand, Jr.,’ 56, No¬ 
vember 23“ 

“ Further information in Class Notes 



NEWS FROM THE CLUBS AND CLASSES 


CLUB NOTES 


Alabama 

The Alabama Club met Wednesday 
evening, December 4, for dinner at the 
Mountain Brook Club and to honor our 
special guest, Dr. John T. Norton’18 of 
M.I.T. 

President George J. Fertig’24 led off 
the program by introducing the several 
guests of our members, who were present 
because of their particular interest in 
Dr. Norton and his subject. Members 
present were: James G. Creveling’25; 
James R. Cudworth’21; George J. Fertig 
’24; George T. Gambrill, Jr.,’07; Willard 
F. Gray’47; William H. Hassinger, Jr.,’27; 
Lawrence T. Haugen’23; Prescott V. 
Kelly’13; Laurence D. Luey’29; Douglas 
F. Elliott’24; Harry Majors, Jr., 10-’44; 
Kenneth M. McDonaId’24; John W. Pow¬ 
ers, Jr.,’33; Merrill E. Pratt’16; Theodore 
F. Randolph, 10-’44; Joseph G. Reid’08; 
Nelson Smith’35; Ray E. Strickland, Jr., 
’38; David Thurlow’41; Fernand C. Weiss 
’13; Conrad Wesselhoeft, Jr.,’49; John H. 
Wood’34. President Fertig gave a report 
on the number of students now at M.I.T. 
from Alabama, and from Birmingham, 
and commented on the work of local 
members of the Educational Council. He 
also announced that Russell W. Ambach 
'24 of Cambridge has been appointed 
representative of the Alabama Club on 
the Alumni Council. 

Dr. John Norton was introduced, and 
he addressed our group in his dual 
capacity of chairman of the Faculty and 
professor of the physics of metals. Particu¬ 
larly, he stressed the value of the Educa¬ 
tional Council in the increasingly difficult 
problem of admissions and pointed out 
the Institute’s continued concern that 
actual matriculations represent the top cut 
of applications. (Here indicated may be 
an on-the-spot follow-up of admission 
notice to outstanding candidates by the 
Council and Alumni.) Dr. Norton outlined 
the study which has been given to a point 
of adjustment in the undergraduate 
school, resulting either in a two-year 
terminating certificate or nomination to 
continue for a degree; he spoke of the 
cautious approach to such a plan neces¬ 
sary because of student apprehension and 
the misplaced notion of “junior school” 
di vision. The resulting advantages to the 
Institute, and to students who pass the 
hurdle, are apparent; but presently there 
are no plans for this break. He told us 
of the growing need for space to expand 
facilities at the Institute, a need which 
will increasingly affect long-range plans 
for curriculum and admissions. 

The day’s compelling topic of Russian 
education and science was further illumi¬ 
nated by Dr. Norton’s discussion of visits 
to this country by Soviet industrialists, 
particularly those in metallurgy, and what 
was learned through them of Russian pro- 
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duction and training of specialists. — Nel¬ 
son Smith’35, Secretary-Treasurer, 1642 
Brown Marx Building, Birmingham 3, 
Ala. 

Boston Luncheon 

The M.I.T. Club of Boston met Thurs¬ 
day, November 21, 1957, at 12:15 P.M. 
at the Union Oyster House. 

About 70 Alumni assembled to hear 
Joseph J. Snyder’44, Vice-president and 
Treasurer of the Institute, speak on the 
administration of the financial side of 
Tech. He described the responsibility and 
procedures of the Finance Committee of 
the Corporation with respect to the Insti¬ 
tute investments and the operations of his 
office in the selection of investments for 
the portfolios of the Institute. 

The investment policies of the Finance 
Committee with respect to the investment 
in bonds, real estate, and common stocks 
were presented. The relative position of 
M.I.T.’s investments among those of the 
educational institutes of the country and 
the proportion in common stocks at the 
Institute were compared with the invest¬ 
ments of other colleges and universities 
having substantial investment portfolios. 

The third meeting of the Luncheon 
Club took place on Thursday, December 
19, when Houlder Hudgins, Professor 
of Industrial Management at M.I.T., 
spoke on “Retailing — Catalyst of a Free 
World.” — Parke D. Appel, Secretary- 
Treasurer, 28 Winthrop Road, Belmont 
78, Mass. 

Central Massachusetts 

Our 1957-58 season got off to a splen¬ 
did start on December 2 with an excellent 
dinner and program provided by the 
Norton Company, Worcester. Arrange¬ 
ments for the evening were made by Dick 
Harris’48, Program Chairman, and Ralph 
Gow’25, Executive Vice-president of Nor¬ 
ton Company. Wallace Howe’22, Vice- 
president and director of Research and 
Development, welcomed the group of 80 
Alumni and introduced the speakers for 
the evening. The subject was “New De¬ 
velopment in Ceramics.” Fred Curtis, 
sales manager of New Products, and sev¬ 
eral of his sales engineers gave an outline 
of many new ceramic products in the 
wear resistant, cutting tool, and spray coat¬ 
ing fields. Of particular interest to the 
group were applications of the wear re¬ 
sistant products and rokide (Trade Mark) 
spray coatings to the rocket, guided mis¬ 
sile, and ram jet programs. Several visual 
aids were used to complement the talks, 
including a well designed display of new 
products. 

Bob Dawes’26, our new President, with 
the help of the executive committee, has 
arranged an exceptionally fine program 
for the year. We have sent out pocket 
1958 calendars with meeting dates and 
information on the reverse side. Any per¬ 
son who has not received the calendar 


may get one from the Club Secretary. Our 
next meeting will be on February 4 at 
the Stockholm Restaurant, Worcester Air¬ 
port. Dr. Faulkner will speak on the "Care 
and Feeding of Husbands.” — Ladies’ 
Night!! Also, remember “Brainstorming” 
with Whit Ferguson’22 on April 10 at 
the Hotel Bancroft, Worcester. Our final 
meeting will be the Annual Meeting and 
Ladies’ Night on May 23. Dinner will be 
at the Faculty Club, and then we will go 
to the Boston Pops. — Irvine F. William- 
son’50. Secretary , 21 Eastwood Road, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. Harry B. Duane, 3d, 
’57, Assistant Secretary, 22 Elmwood 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Central New York 

We held our yearly ladies’ night meet¬ 
ing on November 15, and, as usual, the 
turnout was excellent. Following supper 
at the Brae Loch Inn in Cazenovia, the as¬ 
sembled members, their ladies and guests, 
heard Mr. Fred Lounsbury, manager of 
Sales Development of Oneida, Ltd., de¬ 
liver an illustrated talk on the manufacture 
and history of silver made by the de¬ 
scendants of the original Oneida com¬ 
munity. 

Members who attended with their 
wives were: Dr. Dewey J. Sandell, Jr.,’49; 
Gregory G. Gebert’50; Steven W. Evans 
’47; Russell S. Stott’50; Joseph J. Bongio- 
vanni’48; Jack P. Lombardi’48; A. Gordon 
Wheler, Jr.,’52; John M. McGrew, Jr.,’54; 
Dr. Bernard Chertow’48; Donald E. 
Stearns’31; Abraham I. Prankioff’53; 
Alden A. West 2-’44; Stewart M. Hill’43; 
William R. Schuler’32; Albert W. Vinal 
’54; Darwin G. Traver’45; Gilbert A. 
Bruno’39; and Edwin A. Gruppe’22. — 
Gregory G. Gebert’50, Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, 33 Trelign Drive, North Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Chicago 

Chicago Alumni began another active 
year under the able leadership of Robert 
C. (Bud) Meissner’43 with a luncheon and 
plant tour at Jewel Tea Company in Sep¬ 
tember. Virgil Otto’43 arranged and 
chairmanned the program, and 100 mem¬ 
bers turned out to visit Jewel Tea’s new 
completely automatized warehouse and 
bakery in Melrose Park. A luncheon was 
served and Mr. George Clements, Presi¬ 
dent of Jewel, addressed the group. The 
Club is indebted to Mr. Clements for his 
hospitality and for giving the Club an 
insight into up-to-date operations of a 
large retail food chain. 

In November, the Club heard a re¬ 
markably lively and penetrating speaker, 
arranged by Robert L. Silberman’48. Dr. 
Dan Q. Posin, professor at De Paul Uni¬ 
versity, consultant for Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry, and a radio and 
television personality, led the club mem¬ 
bers and their wives through the coming 
possibilities of Sputniks, satellites, and 
space travel. Dr. Posin has unique ability 
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to entertain an audience while filling in 
aspects of the space — time continuum 
that Alumni may have missed while under¬ 
graduates. 

Other fall activities involve the Club 
in assisting in planning for various Insti¬ 
tute activities, including the important 
Faculty Salary Program, chairmanned by 
Robert C. Gunness’34 in the Chicago re¬ 
gion. In connection with these activities, 
we have been favored by the visits of a 
number of distinguished members of the 
Institute. — John R. Kirkpathick’48, 
Secretary, Arthur D. Little, Inc., 9 South 
Clinton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Miami Valley 

For the first time in many years, wives 
of members were initiated into the dark 
doings of a regular meeting of the Club at 
Benham’s Restaurant in Oakwood, Ohio, 
on December 9. The occasion was a din¬ 
ner and discussion, with the subject of 
the evening being City Planning. There 
to grace the group with expert knowledge 
was Robert J. Flynn, planner of the city 
of Dayton, who used highway transporta¬ 
tion as an example of what is in store for 
the people of this area. We obtained and 
acquired a background in not only the 
technical facets of road building, such as 
banking and grading for maximum safe 
speed, but also the economic and politi¬ 
cal tones which always accompany under¬ 
takings of the subject magnitude. 

Members attending with their wives 
were Zach Abuza’41; Max Davis’53; Paul 
Drouilhet, Jr.,’54; Otto Hardacre’36; 
Steven Heller’43, President; E. Kohler, 
Jr.,’29; L. W. Mayer’52; Dave Moyer 
2-’46; Bob Olsen’42; R. E. Robillard’20; 
and Ed Rossman’18. 

The “balance of trade” for the Club 
lately has been rather unfavorable. Wel¬ 
come is extended to J. M. Klyce’41. John 
M. Reed’42 has been transferred by North 
American Aviation to 2110 Lytham Road, 
Columbus 21, Ohio; and John H. Ruggles 
’32 by General Motors from the local In¬ 
land to the Delco Appliance Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. — Robert T. Olsen’42, 
Secretary, The Standard Register Com¬ 
pany, Dayton 1, Ohio. 

New Mexico 

Considerable excitement and activity 
has been engendered in the New Mexico 
Club because of the M.I.T. Regional Con¬ 
ference scheduled for November 8, 1958, 
in Albuquerque. Regional Conferences 
have become sufficiently popular that two 
a year are becoming the rule. It is an 
honor to the New Mexico Club that so 
young an organization has been consid¬ 
ered in this program. The general chair¬ 
man of the conference is Mr. Fred J. 
Given’19, who is a vice-president of 
Sandia Corporation. Assisting him is a 
committee consisting of Ted Alexander 
32, our Club President; Max Ilfeld’24; 
Bill Perret’30; Bill Rollosson’47; and 
Clarence Rothgeb’30. Enthusiastic support 
has been evidenced by influential local 
persons, such as the president of the Uni¬ 
versity of New Mexico, Dr. Popejoy, and 
Dr. McRae, president of Sandia Corpora¬ 
tion, largest in New Mexico. The whole¬ 
hearted support of local businessmen is 
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also aiding our efforts. At present, the 
date of the conference lias been set and 
the site of the meeting and dinner chosen. 
A great deal of work remains to be done 
to equal the fine records of previous re¬ 
gional conferences, however. 

It was the Club’s pleasure to entertain 
Professor Donald Harleman’47 of the 
M.I.T. Civil Engineering Department at 
a dinn er meeting and social gathering on 
November 8 in Albuquerque. Professor 
Harleman’s mission, involving visits to 
secondary schools on behalf of the M.I.T. 
Admissions Office, touched off a lively 
discussion on the subject of education. 

A very pleasant dinner meeting on De¬ 
cember 10 was occasioned by a visit from 
Executive Vice-president of the Alumni 
Association II. E. Lobdell’17, and his 
charming wife. Dean Lobdell pleased all 
present with brief accounts of his travels 
in Europe but addressed himself mainly 
to the task of education and guidance for 
the forthcoming regional conference. A 
tour of all possible conference sites during 
the day had resulted in choice of the most 
appropriate, and so discussion at the din¬ 
ner revolved around attendance promo¬ 
tion and subject matter. 

Those participating in the dinner and 
social meeting following were Mr. and 
Mrs. F. C. Alexander’32; Mr. and Mrs. 
B. L. Basore’52; Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Bur¬ 
ley’30; Lieutenant and Mrs. J. Darr’48; 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Edmunds, Jr.,’42; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Given’19; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Gross’50; Dean and Mrs. H. E. Lob- 
dell’17; Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Ilfeld’24; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. R. Perret’30; Mr. G. W. Rol¬ 
losson’47; Colonel and Mrs. C. E. Rothgeb 
’30; Mr. and Mrs. F. Skinner’50; and Mr. 
and Mrs. B. J. Weston’54. — J. E. Gross 
’50, Secretary. 705 Cagua Drive, S.E., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

New York 

The Silver Stein Dinner, held on No¬ 
vember 18 this year, honored popular 
George Dandrow’22, who has been active 
in M.I.T. Club and Alumni affairs ever 
since his graduation. The dinner, an 
Alumni affair, was highly successful, with 
nearly 300 attending to honor George and 
to hear Dr. Julius A. Stratton’23, Acting 
President of M.I.T., substituting for Dr. 
James R. Killian’26, who was unable to 
leave Washington after having just been 
appointed to his new post of special 
assistant for science and technology. Dr. 
Stratton stressed the importance of im¬ 
proving secondary school education along 
scientific fines to meet today’s challenges. 

The dinner was held in the Grand Ball¬ 
room of the Biltmore Hotel, which hotel 
houses our new and comfortable Club 
quarters. The dinner was preceded by a 
cocktail hour, which time enabled the 
guests to visit one another and to greet 
the large delegation from the Institute. 

More and more out of town Alumni are 
making the Club their New York head¬ 
quarters. In recognition of this, the officers 
plan to retain the current nominal dues 
for out-of-towners. Why not drop into the 
Club the next time that you are in the 
City? 

The class luncheons, technical dinners, 
and the industry dinners have maintained 
utilization of the Club at a high level. In 


addition, larger numbers of Alumni are 
lunching at the Club as well as dropping 
in for cocktails. Also, many members are 
bringing business associates and guests to 
the Club for luncheon and for cocktails, 
before dinner appointments, the theater, 
or before going home. At the monthly 
class luncheons, the Class of 1924 has had 
especially good representation. The 
Classes of 1917, 1925, and 1910, 1940, 
1916, 1938, 1936, and 1937 have also had 
excellent turnouts. Why not plan to attend 
your next class luncheon? If you do not 
have the schedule, call Miss Gilliland, 
Executive Secretary, who can supply all 
necessary details. 

Seen lately at the Club have been the 
following persons: Sam Reynolds 22; 
Warren Chaffin’20; Harvey Kram’42; 
Gregory Dexter’08; Win McNeill 17; Dale 
Spoor’22; Jim Margolis’52; Liz Clark’54; 
Tony IIitti’36; Thornton Smith’45; and, 
of course. Gene Smoley 19, Club Presi¬ 
dent; Ken Finlayson’35, chairman of the 
House Committee; Eddie Edgar’35; Frank 
Kurtz’22; Norman Kreisman’48; Tom 
Creamer’40; Ray Harper’41; D’Arcy 
Brophy’16; Al Glassett’20; Gabby Garba- 
rino’33; ubiquitous Joe Conrad; and liter¬ 
ally hundreds of others. — Roger G. Blum 
’41, Secretary, 285 Old Colony Road, 
Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Northern New Jersey 

Dr. Elbert P. Little, Executive Director 
of the Physical Science Study Committee 
of M.I.T., addressed the M.I.T. Club of 
Northern New' Jersey on December 3, 
1957. Dr. Little described the work of 
the Committee in preparing a new high 
school physics curriculum embodying 
more thorough and advanced study of 
physics and less emphasis on technology 
than the average high school physics 
course. The talk was illustrated with 
movies and a laboratory demonstration of 
waves in a fluid medium. 

About 75 high school principals and 
science teachers attended the meeting as 
guests of the Club, and showed consid¬ 
erable interest in the Committee’s rec¬ 
ommended curriculum, which is being 
tried experimentally in eight high schools 
and preparatory schools in the nation. The 
meeting was also attended by about 75 
club members. The meeting was held in 
Paramus, in the northern portion of the 
vast area served by the Club, and was 
attended by several members who are 
seldom able to attend meetings in the 
usual East Orange location. — Louis F. 
Kreek, Jr. ,’48, Assistant Secretary, 82-B 
Woodland Road, Short Hills, N. J. 

Rochester 

The Club held its annual Christmas 
Luncheon on December 30, 1957, at 
which time area students now at M.I.T. 
were invited as guests of the Club. There 
are currently about 40 boys from the 
Rochester area at the Institute either as 
graduate or undergraduate students. The 
following father and son combinations are 
represented: R. M. Phinney’04 — R. A. 
Phinney’58; R. M. Wilson'30 - S. W. 
Wilson’59; H. R. Couch’20 — H. R. Couch, 
Jr.,’59. 

A new feature initiated at the Christmas 
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Luncheon this year was that local high 
school seniors interested in M.I.T. were 
invited by the educational counselors. 
This combination of current undergrad¬ 
uates and high school boys was most 
satisfactory'. Professor Averay Ashdown 
'24 was again with us for this affiair and 
brought us up-to-date news about the 
Institute. 

Plans are being made by M. F. Doyle 
’50, Program Chairman, for a meeting in 
the spring concerning secondary school 
requirements for science and engineering 
education. — J. K. Littwitz, Secretary, 
191 Rogers Parkway, Rochester 17, N. Y. 

South Texas 

Dr. Robley D. Evans, professor of 
physics at M.I.T., was guest speaker at 
the first 1957-58 meeting of the M.I.T. 
Club of South Texas on Thursday eve¬ 
ning, October 24, 1957. About 70 men 
and ladies gathered at the Westwood 
Country Club, outside Houston, at 7:00 
P.M. to learn about present-day opera¬ 
tions at M.I.T. 

Club President George B. Morgan’20 
took a few minutes to introduce the club 
members and their ladies to each other 
at the beginning of the meeting. The 
President then reported on the second 
annual Alumni Officers’ Conference, 
which he attended in Cambridge on 
September 6 and 7. 

Dr. Evans gave an interesting talk 
which was both entertaining and informa¬ 
tive about current conditions at the In¬ 
stitute. He stimulated so much interest 
that his eager audience kept him busy 
answering questions for a full hour after 
his presentation. 

The Club hopes to hold another meet¬ 
ing this spring. — Sro F. Atlas’43, Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, 3779 Richmond Avenue, 
Houston 6, Texas. 

Washington 

A dinner meeting was held November 
20 at the Cosmos Club. The meeting was 
well attended and featured John T. Rule 
’21, Dean of Students at M.I.T. 

By the time this sees print, our tradi¬ 
tional Christmas Luncheon for M.I.T. 
students in the area, scheduled for De¬ 
cember 27 at the Army-Navy Club, 
should be past history. Twelve local men 
who are prospective students have been 
invited. The program featured Adolphe 
(Dad) Wenzell’17, Vice-president of the 
World Bank, and two students to give 
us the word on current events and social 
life on the campus. 

Washington’s first regional area con¬ 
ference is now scheduled for March 1! 
This will be an all-day affair and will 
be held at the Shoreham Hotel. Eminent 
scientific speakers will be on the program, 
and it is planned that Dr. James R. Kil¬ 
lian, Jr.,’26, recently appointed special 
assistant to the President for science and 
technology, will deliver the featured eve¬ 
ning address. All area Alumni will receive 
notices by mail. Let us know if we do 
not have your address. The Conference 
Committee is composed of the following: 
Thomas Meloy’17, chairman; Robert W. 
Blake, Jr.,’41, vice-chairman; Thornton 
W. Owen’26, publicity chairman; Charles 
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S. Butt, Jr.,’41, arrangements committee 
chairman; Adolphe H. Wenzell’17, finan¬ 
cial committee chairman; and Francis du- 
Pont'17, invitations committee chairman. 

Next meeting will be in May. This will 
be a Ladies’ Night and will also be the 
occasion for election of officers. — Ches¬ 
ter N. Hasert’41, Review Secretary, 
2475 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington 
7, D. C. 

Western Pennsylvania 

The regional conference, entitled 
“Science and Society — A Program for 
Progress,” held on December 7, 1957, in 
the Penn-Sheraton Hotel in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was the most successful event in the 
history of this Club. 

An average of 400 Alumni and friends 
heard Dr. Julius A. Stratton’23 and our 
other distinguished visitors from M.I.T. 
present the latest thinking on vital scien¬ 
tific topics as they apply to modem so¬ 
ciety. 

At the dinner, Irving White Wilson’ll, 
Chairman of the Board, Aluminum Com¬ 
pany of America, received Alumni honors 
from Gilbert M. Roddy’31, President of 
the Alumni Association. 

The Club welcomed Don Severance’38, 
H. E. Lobdell’17, Bob Kimball’33, Jack 
Sheetz’42, and Jeff Wylie, all from M.I.T.; 
and Ray Bond’23, Ted Miller’22, and Bill 
Sherry’21, members of the Corporation; 
and George Dandrow’22 and Gil Roddy 
’31, President of the Alumni Association. 

Bill McCulliun traveled the farthest. He 
came all the way from Los Angeles. 

The success of this conference should 
be accredited to Tom Stephenson, 3rd,’45, 
general chairman; Ingvald Madsen’33, 
arrangement and registration; Jerry Hahn 
’47, publicity; Henry Avery’41, special in¬ 
vitations; Bill Laird’43, program; Julian 
Gammon’45, hospitality; Ehvood Koontz 
’36, financial; and A1 Oxenham’45, speak¬ 
ers’ dinner. Working with this group as 
advisors were the steering committee 
members: E. J. Hanley’24; John Law- 
rence’32; J. W. Barriger, 3rd,’21; Ralph 

V. Davies’16; Raymond Mancha’26; 
Jerry McAfee’40; H. H. McClintic, Jr.,’19; 
Walter F. Munford’23; G. A. Price; 

W. F. Rockwell, Sr.,’08; L. E. Sawyer’10; 
II. S. Turner’36; and I. W. Wilson’ll. — 
Stuart D. Miller’32, Secretary, 3043 
Dwight Avenue, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
George M. Colvill’51, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, R. D. 1, Eightyfour, Pa. 

Women’s Association 

On November 19 the M.I.T. Women’s 
Association opened its new season with 
a dinner meeting at the Faculty Club. 
Members were hostesses to a few hus¬ 
bands and other guests. Phyllis Winter 
Grosswendt’42, the President, presided 
over a short business meeting following 
dinner. It was called to our attention that 
Eliza P. Huntington’85 had recently cele¬ 
brated her 100th birthday. In recognition 
of this unusual event, the Association 
voted to make her an honorary member. 

In addition to the bequest of $2500 
left to the M.I.T. Women’s Association in 
the will of Edna Spitz, in memory of her 
sister Gertrude’17, the Association has 
been willed $500 by Sarah Hall Bone- 


steele’94 of Chicago. A letter has been 
received from her college friend Florence 
Wood Ewing’97 of Williamsburg, Va„ 
telling of their student days at M.I.T. and 
of Mrs. Bonesteele’s activity in printing 
books for the blind. We are most grateful 
to these loyal Alumnae whose interest in 
the welfare of women students at the In¬ 
stitute never diminished. 

Roland B. Greeley, Associate Professor 
of Regional Planning, spoke entertaining¬ 
ly about urban renewal, pointing out how 
this activity may be influenced in the 
future because of the ability of the wage 
earner to own his own home, improve¬ 
ments in communication media, increasing 
numbers of automobiles, and changes in 
government regulations and laws. The next 
meeting will be held February 1. — Kath¬ 
erine Salisbury Hazen’28, Recording 
Secretary, 81 Clark Street, Belmont 78, 
Mass. 


CLASS NOTES 

1891 

Your Secretary has received from the 
Review Office in Cambridge a newspaper 
clipping from the Boston Herald of No¬ 
vember 10, 1957. This is the story of the 
dedication of a “Dana Room,” which has 
been erected as part of the edifice of the 
First Parish Church of Brookline, Mass., 
a church with which the Dana family has 
been associated for many years. It is a 
memorial to the memory of Gorham Dana, 
one of the most distinguished and per¬ 
sonally lovable of our classmates. 

That we may have the whole story of 
this remarkable man before us, I quote 
from what appeared in the Technology 
Review notes in November, 1956, at the 
time of his death: “Gorham Dana died on 
June 22, 1956, and notice in the Boston 
Herald reads, in part, as follows: ‘Gorham 
Dana, 87, of 44 Edgehill Road, Brookline, 
long a civic leader in Brookline, died yes¬ 
terday. He had served for 20 years as 
chairman of the Brookline Planning Board, 
and was an organizer and the first secre¬ 
tary of the Brookline Taxpayers Associa¬ 
tion. He had been a member of the 
Brookline Republican Town Committee 
for more than 20 years, serving until re¬ 
cently as treasurer. 

“ ‘He was born in Charlestown, October 
9, 1868, son of James Dana, then mayor 
of Charlestown, and the former Julia 
Hurd. Mr. Dana worked with the U. S. 
Geological Survey in California and later 
joined the faculty of M.I.T. Still later, he 
became a fire protection engineer for the 
Fire Underwriters Bureau of Boston, and 
served as manager of the bureau from 
1903 until his retirement in 1929. He was 
a lecturer and the author of two volumes 
on fire protection.’ 

“Long active in Brookline affairs, he 
served as a town meeting member from 
the start of the representative form of 
government until 1952. He also had 
served as chairman of the town improve¬ 
ment committee of the Brookline Civic 
League, as chairman of the Long Range 
Planning Committee, and as a member 
of the Post War Planning Committee. 
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“From the many testimonials I have 
received from the members of the Class, 

I quote but two. Ambrose Walker writes: 
‘Gorham Dana was a delightful man and 
near neighbor, and always working for 
the good of the Class of ’91.’ And Walter 
Douglass sends me this: ‘Gorham was one 
of my closest friends in the Class, and he 
was one who through the years kept a 
continued interest in M.I.T. affairs. He 
was a prominent man in the town of 
Brookline.’ ” 

And here is the story of the erection 
and dedication of the Dana Memorial, as 
it appeared in the Boston Herald on No¬ 
vember 10, 1957: “Dana Room To Be 
Dedicated November 17 — From the 
smallest cub scout to the senior deacons 
of Brookline’s First Parish Unitarian 
Church, townspeople have a good reason 
to remember the interest shown in com¬ 
munity affairs by Gorham Dana. Before 
his death at the age of 87 last year, Mr. 
Dana talked with the minister of the 
church, the Reverend Carl Bihldorff, 
architect William Stanley Parker, and 
Brookline’s best engineers and electricians 
about a project close to his heart. The 
result was the Dana Room underneath 
Peirce Hall, Brookline’s original meeting 
house dating from 1717, which will be 
dedicated on November 17. 

“Brookline was granted an independent 
charter from Boston on the stipulation 
that its citizens could build their own town 
hall and church. Peirce Hall adjoins the 
First Parish Church, but it became a 
school and a dancing academy before the 
church bought it as a parish house in 
1908. 

“Mrs. Harrison G. Bridge heads the 
sponsors for the Dana Room dedication, 
which will be conducted by the Reverend 
Palfrey Perkin, minister emeritus of King’s 
Chapel. Consomme will be served at the 
ceremony, which will follow 11 o’clock 
service on November 17. 

“Friends of Mr. Dana, who knew him 
as colleagues on the Town Improvement 
Committee, the Brookline Boy Scouts, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Bostonian 
Society, Horticultural Society, the Union 
Club, the Museum of Science, the Mu¬ 
seum of Fine Arts, the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, 
or as M.I.T. Alumni, knew of liis wide 
interests. Now the whole town will share 
his interests in the memorial suite of 
rooms. 

“Sponsors of the Dana Room, where a 
plaque honoring his sister, Mary, and his 
brother, James, hangs near a portrait of 
Gorham Dana, include . . .” 

At the end of the clipping are the 
names of 12 persons, sponsors of the 
memorial, and following these are 25 
"others who have helped to make the 
Dana gift a reality after his death.” 

What a large and wholesome life Gor¬ 
ham did have, and what an example for 
us who knew and loved him! — William 
Channing Brown, Secretary, 15 Forest 
Avenue, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

1892 

The Secretary is saddened to have to 
report the death, on November 4, of an¬ 
other classmate, Mrs. Mary Lowell Bar¬ 
ton. He is indebted to the Boston Globe 
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for the following account of her career. 

“Mrs. Mary Lowell (Coolidge) Barton, 
89, of 191 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos¬ 
ton, died today after a long illness. The 
daughter of the late Dr. Algernon and 
Mary (Lowell) Coolidge, Mrs. Barton was 
born at the Lowells’ summer home in 
Waltham. She attended Miss Hersey’s 
School, Boston, and later studied at Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“In 1898 she married Frederick Otis 
Barton of New York City, a cotton mer¬ 
chant. He died in 1904. Returning to Bos¬ 
ton, MrS. Barton lived with her sister, 
Ellen Coolidge, at 12 Fairfield Street, and 
summered at Cotuit for many years. She 
was a niece of the late Thomas Jefferson 
Coolidge, U. S. ambassador to France, 
and was a cousin of Mr. and Mrs. Law¬ 
rence Lowell. Mr. Lowell was a former 
Harvard president. 

“Mrs. Barton leaves two sons, Otis of 
New York City and Francis L. Barton of 
Cambridge; a daughter, Mrs. Edward 
Churchill of Belmont; and six grandchil¬ 
dren.” — Charles E. Fuller, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 144, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

1894 

The December notes mentioned several 
of the members of the Class from whom 
news had been recently received. The 
Secretary can now add a few notes re¬ 
garding others who cannot be forgotten. 
Our numbers in the Boston district have 
now become so greatly reduced that there 
are but five of us left in the area: Lacount, 
Owen, Taylor, Schiertz, and the Secretary; 
and there are but a few others in New 
England. These are Beach at Roekport, 
Baker at East Templeton, Horton at Sand¬ 
wich, Hunt at Portland, Kimball at New 
Britain, and those mentioned in recent 
notes. 

One of our classmates whom we cannot 
forget is Ferdinand Schiertz, who grad¬ 
uated in Mining and spent much of his 
active life in Mexico and in China. In later 
years he became much impaired in 
health and suffered a considerable loss of 
eyesight, and he and his wife joined the 
Elizabeth Carleton House in Roxbury. 
Here he is still living; and as his wife died 
a few years ago, he is much cut off from 
the rest of the ’94 survivors. A telephone 
call to the Carleton House today brought 
the information that he is fairly well and 
courageous, although nearing age 90, in 
spite of his handicaps. A letter from any 
classmate who remembers him would cer¬ 
tainly be appreciated by Ferdy. The Sec¬ 
retary hopes to be able to visit him soon 
if his own infirmities permit. 

Lacount is still living at 124 College 
Avenue, Somerville, retired, and active in 
good works. Owen is still active, and rep¬ 
resents the Class on the Alumni Council. 
It may have been reported that during 
the past year his charming wife passed 
away after a long illness and much suffer¬ 
ing. 

A cheerful note from Beach told of the 
activities of the daughters of the family, 
and of the fine group of grandchildren of 
whom he is very proud. A card from 
George Sherman of Akron indicates that 
he is still reasonably well and not entirely 
retired. 

The Secretary feels certain that all the 


Class will be pleased to learn that Norwin 
Bean, among his generous bequests for 
charitable and educational institutions, 
especially in and about Manchester, left 
a bequest of $50,000 to M.I.T. It is pleas¬ 
ing to report that Mrs. Bean is making a 
good recovery from the accident which 
befell her early in the year. — Samuel 
C. Prescott, Secretary, Room 16-317, 
M.I.T., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

1895 

As your Secretary spent Christmas in 
the Community Memorial Hospital, Ayer, 
Mass., recuperating after a hip operation 
on November 2, The Review editors are 
again pinch-hitting for him. 

The Class lost one of its most outstand¬ 
ing members on November 20 when 
Gerard Swope, VI, former President of 
the General Electric Company, died at 
his home, 161 East 79th Street. A resume 
of the high lights of his career appears on 
page 147 of the January issue of The 
Review. He is survived by a daughter, 
Henrietta, who is an astronomer with the 
Mount Wilson Observatory in Pasadena, 
Calif.; three sons, David, John, and 
Gerard, Jr.; and a brother, Herbert Bayard 
Swope. Mrs. Swope died in 1955. 

From an article in the Quincy, Mass., 
Patriot-Ledger of October 31 we learn 
that 40 per cent of the $660,000 estate 
left by Archer E. Wheeler, whose death 
was recorded in these notes in July, 1956, 
is marked for M.I.T. The estate was left 
in the form of two trust funds, the income 
from which will go to Wheeler's widow 
and his sister until their deaths. There¬ 
upon: “40 per cent of the fund will go to 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
establish an undergraduate scholarship 
fund. . . . 

“Mr. Wheeler died on March 8, 1956, 
at the age of 87. A former director of the 
Montana Power Company, he had studied 
at M.I.T., and was considered an expert 
on copper. In 1941 he was made an hon¬ 
orary member of the Electrochemical So¬ 
ciety.” — Luther K. Yoder, Secretary, 69 
Pleasant Street, Ayer, Mass. 

1896 

Marshall Leighton was not in his office 
when the Secretary called there during a 
visit to Washington in November. In an¬ 
swer to a phone call to his house, he said 
that he had retired from his firm and had 
spent the summer in Maine, having but 
recently returned. As soon as he can settle 
his affairs in Washington he intends to 
return to Portland permanently. Marshall 
has been a great aid in giving help to the 
writers of the class notes; and it is hoped 
that he will maintain contacts with Wash¬ 
ington men of ’96, so that he may send 
along items for the notes. We of the re¬ 
tired section welcome him to our section 
and trust he may find it as comfortable 
and restful as we do. Maybe there will be 
some word when he sends in his new 
address. 

When Albert Ruckgaber acknowledged 
receiving the list of class members he 
wrote: "Like most of us, I am retired and 
occupy my time, after the daily chores of 
living and daily ritual of reading the 
newspapers, with boning up on the scien- 
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tific principles involved in television, so 
vastly different from the physics we stud¬ 
ied at M.I.T.” 

As these notes are written, the failure 
of the moon rocket to ascend into outer 
space has been cited in the indictment of 
American education by the newspapers 
and others. Robert Herrick, after correct¬ 
ing papers on “Why I came to Tech,” ad¬ 
vised his freshman section to consult a 
catalogue of a college of liberal arts and 
sciences. Louis A. Freedman, after two 
years at Tech, attended college that gave 
him an A.B. degree. He writes: “The de¬ 
structive and creative revolutions during 
the three score years after ’96 have made 
our earth seem almost as different and 
strange as one of the planets in outer 
space we are preparing to visit. We sur¬ 
vivors physically and mentally still belong 
to the human race we knew; and, in the 
chaotic interval between the new and 
what is to come, we are trying to discover 
what, if any, permanent values we can 
carry over into the future. This reflection 
will explain why my doings and travels 
mean less to me than the questions I am 
trying to answer. However, I am keeping 
my feet on whatever earth we have left; 
am working steadily to earn my daily 
bread and enough to contribute my little 
to M.I.T.; am keeping in touch with the 
events, even if they are beyond my con¬ 
trol; am trying to help such of my fellow 
man as I meet; and, in general, am striv¬ 
ing to put some kind of a numeral, how¬ 
ever modest, before the zero. In parting, 
I hope our M.I.T. will continue eternally 
striving onward and upward, always re¬ 
membering never to forget human values, 
human decency, human personality, hu¬ 
man compassion are the foundations on 
which realistic and scientific values have 
ever to stand.” 

Charles Johnson was forced to retire 
from the Louisiana Highway Department 
when he was 82 in 1954 because a law 
was then passed requiring retirement at 
70. His interest now is in United States 
geography and in modem poetry. Baken- 
hus has responded to the request in the 
November issue suggesting the New York 
Yacht Club as the place for a class meet¬ 
ing; let us hear from some more of the 
Class. 

The following notice appeared in the 
Boston Herald on December 13: “Bur¬ 
lington, Vt., December 12— Professor El- 
bridge C. Jacobs, 84, former state geolo¬ 
gist and head of the Geology Department 
of the University of Vermont, died today. 
He established the seismograph station on 
the campus. He had been at the college 
from 1899 to 1944.” — James M. Dris¬ 
coll, Secretary, 129 Walnut Street, 
Brookline 46, Mass. Henry R. Hedge, 
Assistant Secretory, 105 RocLwood 
Street, Brookline 46, Mass. 

1897 

From the Alumni Association we have 
received two new addresses. Commander 
Frederick A. Hunnewell’s address is 2122 
Massachusetts Avenue N.W., Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. This is otherwise known as the 
Cosmos Club, the membership of which is 
composed of distinguished individuals in 
many lines of endeavor — scientists, 
educators, engineers, men of letters, gov- 
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ernment officials — one might say the intel¬ 
ligentsia of our capital city. Their new 
clubhouse was the former beautiful resi¬ 
dence of Mrs. Richard Townsend and, 
later, of her daughter, the late Mrs. Sum¬ 
ner Welles. They were the aunt and cou¬ 
sin, respectively, of our sister-in-law, so 
the relationship was not very close. The 
undersigned, however, did have the priv¬ 
ilege, during a brief stay in Washington 
during World War II, of associate mem¬ 
bership in the Cosmos Club; in fact, he 
lived in that high-brow atmosphere for a 
month or two, much to his benefit and 
pleasure. 

The other change in address is that of 
Miss Helen E. Keep, Room 401, Royal 
Palm Hotel, 2305 Park Avenue, Detroit 
1, Mich. 

We had the good fortune to attend last 
fall two sessions of the Alumni Council. 
The first, on October 28, was addressed 
by H. Guyford Stever, Associate Dean of 
the School of Engineering, who described 
the close co-operation between Russian 
and American scientists and the wide¬ 
spread interchange of papers and docu¬ 
ments between scientific and professional 
societies of the two countries. Notable 
was the detailed and reliable advance no¬ 
tice of the launching of the satellites and 
the frank and dependable information 
received. 

At the Council meeting on November 
25 Nicholas J. Grant, Professor of metal¬ 
lurgy, who had spent several weeks last 
summer in Russia, described the privileges 
he and Professor John Chipman, also of 
the Metallurgy Department, had received. 
These included visiting about wherever 
they pleased and the permission to take 
photographs wherever they went. Profes¬ 
sor Grant concluded with the showing of 
numerous beautiful color photographs of 
their trip, which extended 1,500 miles or 
more east of Moscow. The pictures in¬ 
cluded interiors of steel mills as well as 
the iconista and altars of the churches 
within the Kremlin. Your Secretary was 
not too surprised to learn that outside the 
big cities the lack of paved roads and the 
prevailing deep mud was much the same 
as when he spent four months there over 
40 years ago. The Council meetings are 
now attended by 125 members or more, 
and we are glad to go when possible and 
the weather is not unfavorable. 

The late Charles W. Bradlee served for 
many years as the chairman of our Class 
Committee and performed the duties of 
his office with much loyalty and devotion. 
The following notice appeared in the 
Boston Herald of December 9; “North 
Chichester, N. II., December 8 — Mrs. 
Agnes Bradlee, daughter of the founder 
of Moller’s Furniture Company of Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., died today in Concord Hos¬ 
pital. She had made her home here with 
a sister, Mrs. H. Crafton McKenney, for 
the past 12 years. She was the widow of 
Charles W. Bradlee, a Boston heating and 
ventilating engineer. 

“Before moving to New Hampshire, 
Mrs. Bradlee was active in civic affairs in 
Weston, Mass., and had been a member of 
church groups at the First Congregational 
Church in Pittsfield. 

"She leaves another sister, Mrs. Grif¬ 
fith T. Ellis of Arcadia, Calif., and a bro¬ 
ther, Edwin Moller of Reading, Mass. 


Services will be Tuesday in Pittsfield First 
Congregational Church at 2:00 P.M. and 
Wednesday in Story Chapel, Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, at 2:00 P.M.” 

The previous week the wife of Edgar 
M. Hawkins, the latter a devoted mem¬ 
ber of our Class, died in her 87th year 
after a long illness. The folowing notice 
appeared in the local press: “Hingham, 
December 6 — Mrs. Nana Pratt Hawkins, 
86, of 14 Stoddard Road, died here yes¬ 
terday. 

“Born at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, she 
was a daughter of Brigadier General Rich¬ 
ard H. Hawkins, famed frontier soldier 
and founder of the Carlisle Indian Insti¬ 
tute in Pennsylvania. 

“She leaves her husband, Edgar M.; a 
daughter, Mrs. S. Clark Seelye of Hing- 
ham; and two sons, Richard P. of 
Ilingham and Edgar M., Jr., of Cold- 
water, Mich.” 

Unless the class survivors send in some 
news to your Secretary, these notes will 
consist principally of a continuing series 
of obituaries. Please wake up and become 
articulate. — John P. Ilsley, Secretary, 
26 Columbine Road, Milton 87, Mass. 

1898 

Through the kindness of Winifred R. 
Sibley, Class Notes editor, there was a 
note in the column reserved for ’98 notes 
in the January issue of The Review, ex¬ 
plaining why the Secretary was unable to 
prepare class notes for that issue of The 
Review. 

The convention was the 36th National 
Convention of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
A.A.T.C.C. for short, which was held at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston, November 
14 to 16, 1957. M.I.T. was well repre¬ 
sented among the officials of the conven¬ 
tion. The general chairman was Ernest R. 
Kaswell’39. Subcommittee chairmen were 
Azel W. Mack’15 — Finance; Edward S. 
Chapin’98 — Ladies’ Committee; Thor- 
wald Larson’28 — Printing; and Dr. J. 
Edward Lynn’37 — Technical Program. 
Albert E. Sampson’15 presided at a greatly 
enjoyed glee club and band concert. Dr. 
Walter J. Hamburger’21 presented a nota¬ 
ble paper at one of the symposia. 

You may ask how the Secretary, retired 
from active business, came to co-operate 
with this younger group. Well, the story 
is like this. The Secretary served in the 
preceding conventions at Boston in 1946 
and 1952 as chairman of Reception. 
There is a quotation, n’est-ce pas, to the 
effect that one’s deeds follow him? At any 
rate, we were asked to head up the La¬ 
dies’ Committee of this, the 1957 conven¬ 
tion. In addition to the tours mentioned 
in the January Review note, there was a 
tour arranged to historic Lexington and 
Concord. 

At the final banquet of the convention, 
honoring charter members, your Secretary 
was presented a Charter Member Certifi¬ 
cate by the national president, Mr. George 
O. Linberg. This is a handsomely en¬ 
graved certificate with various laudatory 
remarks. While we do not know what we 
have done to deserve the award, we did 
not refuse the certificate, of which we are 
reasonably proud. 

We have made it a policy, as far as pos- 
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sible, to exclude personal doings of the 
Secretary from the class notes. You will, 
gentle reader, I am sure, bear with a nar¬ 
ration of what happened on October 22, 
1957, my 80th birthday. My sister, Mar¬ 
ion, and our classmate, George Cottle, 
arranged in advance a surprise party. 
When my sister and I arrived at the Al¬ 
gonquin Club, as I supposed, to dine with 
George d trois, there was a smiling group 
— George and his sisters, Mrs. Jean 
Blanchard, and Miles Sherrill’99, — all 
told, a party of eight! Was I surprised and 
delighted! We had dinner in the spacious 
dining hall, well known to those who at¬ 
tended the 50th. As if this were not 
enough, in the midst of the dinner, an at¬ 
tendant came to the table and announced 
that Mr. Chapin was wanted on the tele¬ 
phone. When I reached the apparatus, 
the voice that greeted me was my daugh¬ 
ter’s, telephoning from London, England. 
I could hear her and her husband. Pro¬ 
fessor Furber, who also talked to me, as 
clearly as if they were right beside me. 
(The Furbers are in Europe for a sabbati¬ 
cal. It will be remembered that they both 
attended the 50th and 55th.) Marvels of 
trans-Atlantic telephony! Was I delighted 
and moved! And also somewhat dazed. 
You see, earlier in the day, I had opened 
a package from the Furbers, containing 
various airplane time tables and tourist 
leaflets, a certificate good for a round-trip 
ticket to any desired airport in Europe, 
and a letter advising that the Furbers 
would meet my sister and myself next 
summer in their new small European car 
for a trip through Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland and Germany. The 
Scandinavian countries were chosen be¬ 
cause my sister and I have traveled time 
and again through other countries of 
Europe (Russia excepted) but never, as 
yet, through the Scandinavian countries. 
It had to be next summer; for, of course, 
the Furbers knew that we would not think 
of leaving for Europe until after the 60th 
reunion of the Class. 

And speaking of the 60th, what an 
event this should be: reunion, get- 
together, fiesta or what not! You received 
a letter from President Edgerly in October 
’57, with a proposed outline of the 60th. 
When he came East in late November for 
Thanksgiving, he foregathered with 
George Cottle and the Secretary to discuss 
the subject further. Many classmates have 
indicated their intention of coming to the 
60th. Their cards and letters were in¬ 
cluded in the November ’57 notes. There 
are 90 plus on our class roster; and then, 
most importantly, there are the wives and 
relatives of living classmates and of those 
who have passed on. 

Those who attend the 60th would be 
a privileged group, to whom the remark¬ 
able buildings and installations of M.I.T. 
would be wide open. Then, too, there are 
all sorts of tours, in and about historic 
Boston, Cambridge, Lexington, and Con¬ 
cord, that could be readily arranged. Put 
on your little old thinking cap and write 
us what you would really like to do. How¬ 
ever, although we have exceeded the 
years mentioned by the Psalmist, “which 
by reason of strength are four-score,” be 
prudent in your suggestions. 

Vou may have seen the article in the 
Readers’ Digest of November, ’57, “Rais- 
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ing Chickens Becomes Big Business,” 
which was condensed from the Wall 
Street Journal. Our classmate, Maurice F. 
Delano, was a pioneer in the industry. 
However, Del specialized on high-grade 
stock. Looking over his catalogue, Owen 
Farms, we remarked, “Fifty dollars for a 
rooster,” one of Del’s early deals. “That’s 
nothing,” he replied, “I sold one cock for 
$1,000.00. What’s more,” he continued, 
“I refused $1,000 for another cock, and in 
the next three years sold $37,000 worth 
of his progeny.” (These were dollars of 
50 odd years ago; so multiply the figures 
at least by three!) 

But let Del tell his own story. We quote 
in part from the catalogue: “In 1889, 
when I was 14 years old . . . my father 
bought for me my first thoroughbred 
chickens. Light Brahmas. . . . The follow¬ 
ing year, I paid $50.00 for a Black Langs- 
han bird. . . . From that day it has been 
my ambition to breed the best birds in 
existence in my varieties. From 1889 to 
1894 I showed very successfully at a num¬ 
ber of New England shows and had 
worked up a real business. . . . That year 
I disposed of most of my chickens to enter 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy. My technical course did not cure my 
preference for the poultry business, and 
in 1898 when I finished at Tech [Del 
graduated in Course I], I went back into 
the poultry business; it has been my life 
work since that time.” 

He came to the Owen Farms of Vine¬ 
yard Haven, Mass., as manager in Au¬ 
gust, 1905; and in April, 1913, purchased, 
outright, the Owen Farms, flocks, busi¬ 
ness, and goodwill. 

The catalogue is a booklet of 56 pages, 
12 inches by 8 inches, profusely illus¬ 
trated. Not only are there pictures of our 
classmate, his associates, farms, and office, 
but also almost innumerable pictures of 
handsome poultry of many varieties, 
singly and in groups, and among them 
many prize winners. Then, too, there is 
the accompanying descriptive matter. 

We quote a few random facts, jotted 
down in the course of conversations with 
Del about the business. "18,000 custom¬ 
ers. . . . Less than 10 per cent who did 
not send repeat orders. . . . One customer, 
$24,000 in three years. . . . Another paid 
$10,000 for 96 chickens. . . . Shipped to 
27 foreign countries.” And listen to this: 
"In 1922-3, the Japanese Secretary of 
Agriculture, a graduate of the University 
of Michigan, took home with him samples 
of poultry from several poultry farms. The 
Delano birds outlaid, outlived and out- 
hatched them all; and thereafter they 
would buy only from Delano, making an 
eight-year contract for 28 birds a year, at 
a price of $800.00 per year.” 

Is it any wonder that our classmate be¬ 
came secretary and president of numer¬ 
ous poultry associations; and was much 
sought after as judge at poultry shows? 
A year ago, he came to Boston to act as 
judge at the 109th Poultry Show, held 
January 24 to 26 in the Mechanics Build¬ 
ing. We watched him with interest as he 
judged several handsome birds; and it 
was with manifest affection that he 
stroked the birds, all in the judging. 

Del has been retired for several years. 
He lives with his daughter, a graduate of 
Wellesley, and her husband, head of the 


Graduate School of Temple College, Phil¬ 
adelphia, Pa., at their home in Blakely 
Road, Haverford, Pa. There are two 
grandchildren, a girl and a boy, of whom 
it is needless to say he is very fond. Del 
has a comfortable apartment to himself 
at one end of the home; and he is very 
happy. He would be very glad to welcome 
any M.I.T. classmates and expand this 
account of Iris career. 

Mrs. Ruth H. Gray, daughter of Heber 
A. Hopkins, telephoned us on Monday, 
November 5, and startled us by announc¬ 
ing that her father had passed on in his 
sleep. This energetic ’98 classmate was a 
great huntsman, and the very day before 
his passing had looked over his guns and 
his dogs in preparation for a hunting trip 
through the woods. He must have had a 
heart attack during the night and passed 
on peacefully. Joe Riley and the Secre¬ 
tary represented ’98 at the services, which 
were held on Tuesday, November 6, at 
the Folsom Funeral Chapel in Roslindale, 
Mass. 

Dan Edgerly has sent us the following 
from the Chicago Tribune of November 
19 concerning Homer Sargent: “Services 
for Homer Earl Sargent, 82, of Pasadena, 
Calif., former Chicagoan who for many 
years was a consultant engineer for West- 
inghouse Electric Company, will be held 
tomorrow morning in Pasadena. Mr. Sar¬ 
gent died last Friday, November 15, in 
Pasadena. He was a member of the Uni¬ 
versity Club of Chicago and a life mem¬ 
ber of the Art Institute of Chicago and 
the Chicago Natural History Museum. He 
presented his extensive collection of Ind¬ 
ian items, accumulated over 50 years, to 
the museum. He was the youngest brother 
of the late John R. W. Sargent, retired 
grain merchant who died in 1954. Two 
nieces and five nephews survive.” 

A more personal note comes from Dave 
Fenner, a classmate of Homer at Yale- 
Sheffield Scientific School, and we quote 
in part from his letter: “You may recall 
that Brud Sargent and 1 came to Tech¬ 
nology on Boylston Street in the fall of 
1896, managed to pass off the first two 
years, and joined that wonderful Class 
of Eighteen Hundred and Nincty-EicuT. 
We roomed together at 88 Huntington 
Avenue. We both attended our 60th re¬ 
union at New Haven in June, 1956, and 
I am going to miss a very dear friend.” 

Through the courtesy of Bob Lacy, we 
have received the following concerning 
Ray Faught, a clipping from the Balti- 
more Sun of November 22, 1957: “R. C. 
Faught Dies at 82. Retired Electrical En¬ 
gineer, Long On G. E. Staff. Funeral 
services will be held at 2 o’clock this 
afternoon at the First Unitarian Church 
for Ray Clinton Faught, retired electrical 
engineer, who died Wednesday. He was 
82. A native of Maine and a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, he had lived in Baltimore for 49 
years, a period just slightly longer than 
his career with the General Electric Com¬ 
pany. Mr. Faught graduated from M.I.T. 
in 1898 and joined the General Electric 
staff the same year. He came to Balti¬ 
more in 1908, the same year he married 
the former Miss Elizabeth Mackie, of 
Richmond, Va. He was a member of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi¬ 
neers, the Engineers’ Club of Baltimore, 
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the Elfun Society, and the Twentieth 
Century Club. Mr. Faught lived at 201 
Athol Gate Lane in Ten Hills. He is sur¬ 
vived by his wife; one son, Ray C. 
Faught, Jr., of Schenectady, N. Y.; and 
three grandsons.” 

We are deeply grateful to those class¬ 
mates who are thoughtful enough to send 
us information concerning members of the 
Class. — Edward S. Chapin, Secretary, 
The Eliot, 370 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass. 

1899 

George P. Dike, long located at 73 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, hals moved his offices 
to much roomier quarters at 24 School 
Street. The firm name is now Dike, 
Thompson, Sanborn, and Bronstein. 

The above item is the only class news 
to reach my desk this month. Is it mod¬ 
esty or apathy that keeps you from send¬ 
ing me information about yourself that 
I can use in the class notes? If this reti¬ 
cence continues, I shall be compelled to 
disclose some of your escapades while you 
were an undergraduate. Just as an ex¬ 
ample: Classmate A invited Classmate B, 
a commuter, to stay overnight with him 
at his rooming house on St. Botolph Street 
in order to go over some homework to¬ 
gether. Classmate C, who had a room on 
the same floor, was spending that particu¬ 
lar evening being initiated into the chem¬ 
ical society known as the K2S. Classmates 
A and B decided that C would not have 
had enough excitement at his initiation, so 
proceeded to fix up his room for a second 
initiation. A glove full of cold, wet sand 
and some pebbles were put in his bed. A 
pillow was placed inside a housecoat and 
a clothesline was run through the sleeves 
and fastened to the bedstead and bureau 
at chest height. And then a pillow was bal¬ 
anced on top of the door, which was left 
open. Finally the hall light was turned 
out. 

When Classmate C came in, somewhat 
dazed and tired, he first was hit on the 
head by the pillow when he pushed his 
door open. Then, as he advanced into the 
room, he ran into something that was the 
size and shape of a man. He made some 
sulfurous remarks that were mild com¬ 
pared with what he said when he crawled 
into bed. The next morning his landlady 
requested him to seek other quarters if 
he could not be more quiet when he came 
home late. 

The above is mild compared with what 
can be dug up with names given. So sup¬ 
pose you fellows come across with some 
real news items. If you can’t, send in some 
of your “escapades.” — Burt R. Rickards, 
Secretary, 349 West Emerson Street, Mel¬ 
rose 76, Mass. 

1900 

We have received word of the death of 
Mrs. Marion (Cade) Woodman on No¬ 
vember 14 at her home in Watertown, 
Mass. She was the wife of Dr. Alpheus G. 
Woodman, professor emeritus of chemis¬ 
try at M.I.T. She herself graduated from 
the Institute with us from the Chemistry 
Course. She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Lou¬ 
ise W. Ottaway of Wellesley Hills; and a 
son, W. C. Woodman of Watertown. 

viii 


Last summer we had a note from 
Henry B. Bigelow saying that he retired 
in June, 1950, as professor of zoology, 
emeritus, and as Alexander Agassiz Pro¬ 
fessor, Harvard University, but is still 
actively occupied in researches on fish in 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology. We 
also had a note from Llewellyn Cayvan, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., as follows: “Have 
been retired from the biscuit and cracker 
business two and one-fourth years (at age 
75 it happened). But I do have consider¬ 
able chamber music teaching to do for 
the students in the Music Department of 
Calvin College (a denominational college 
of about 1,500 students) about four times 
a week. Also a very little teaching of 
stringed instruments and a very limited 
number of public appearances on cello. 
Also have lectured a little in the college 
on musicological subjects. In other words 
just keep busy ‘enuf to enjoy life. Am 
married the third time to one of four min¬ 
isters in our Congregational Church, so 
you see as a young feller I have to behave 
myself. I go, for all summer, up to our lit¬ 
tle place on the south shore of Torch Lake, 
a big kike 18 miles long. Magnificent sail¬ 
ing. I have found the secret of ‘staying 
young’: (1) have plenty of contacts with 
boys and girls between the ages of 18 and 
23; (2) have a hobby and drive it hard. 
(I have two: music in winter and boats 
in summer.)” — Elbert G. Allen, 11 
Richfield Road, West Newton, Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


1902 

There have been several deaths among 
our classmates: Robert V. Blaisdell, Paul 
R. Dickson, and John M. Egan, Jr. Blais¬ 
dell died May 27, 1957, at Coeymans, 
N. Y. Although bom in St. Louis on July 
4, 1878, he had lived most of his life in 
Coeymans, carrying on a farm which was 
a part of the ancestral acres of his fore¬ 
fathers. At the Institute he was enrolled in 
the Course in Architecture but had to quit 
on account of his health; he took up ranch¬ 
ing in Wyoming. Upon the death of his 
father a few years later, he sold his ranch 
and returned East to assume control of 
his father’s farm at Coeymans. To quote 
from a letter from his son, Thomas: “He 
renovated the old home, bought an ad¬ 
joining farm and a fine herd of Jersey cat¬ 
tle, and settled down to a very busy life 
as a practical farmer. He served for many 
years as a member of the town board, 
justice of peace, and member of the school 
board. During the past 10 years his health 
steadily declined to the point of confining 
him much of the time to the house. He 
became tremendously interested in the 
history of the area and turned out a num¬ 
ber of very interesting brochures on fam¬ 
ilies, buildings, roads, .and so forth of 
this section, carrying on most of this work 
through correspondence with others of 
similar interests. His death closes forever 
an almost inexhaustible source of such 
information. My father always had a keen 
interest in M.I.T. and was an avid reader 
of the Technology Review, most copies of 
which he turned over to me.” 

Blaisdell married Marguerite V. Briggs 
of Coeymans and they had three sons: 
Anthony, John, and Thomas. Anthony of 
Coeymans and Thomas II. Blaisdell of 


South Westerlo survive him. John was 
killed in an accident. 

Dickson, XIII, died November 4, 1957, 
at the Mount Auburn Hospital after a long 
illness. He was a native of Cambridge, 
where he was bom January 8, 1878. He 
resided in nearby Belmont at the time of 
his death. He followed naval architecture 
throughout his career, getting practical 
experience in his first year or two work¬ 
ing for the Union Iron Works in San 
Francisco in outside work of all kinds in 
the line of construction. He later became 
employed in the U. S. Navy with the 
rating of carpentei, and was stationed at 
the Cavite Naval Station, Philippines. In 
that capacity he was detailed to write up 
specifications and test all articles bought 
by the government in the Construction 
and Repair Department. During this 
period he visited China and Japan for a 
month; he was later to do more travel in 
China. After two years as carpenter he 
resigned; but he returned to employment 
in the Navy as outside foreman in the 
Construction and Repair Department, 
U. S. Naval Station, Olongopo, Philippine 
Islands. While here he shuttled between 
Olongopo and Cavite, and during this 
period assisted in raising the Dry Dock 
Dewey; he took part, with the help of 
Filipinos and Chinese labor, in breaking 
all records of docking and making repairs 
to the underwater body of eight cruisers 
that visited the East at that time. 

In 1912 Dickson returned to Boston and 
employment in the Boston Naval Ship¬ 
yard. He remained there until his retire¬ 
ment in 1943, at which time he was a 
senior naval architect. He is sufvived by 
his wife, Mrs. Claire (Rand) Dickson; two 
daughters, Mrs. Robert B. Kinraide of 
Westwood and Miss Margaret Dickson of 
Belmont; and two sisters, Mrs. Lester W. 
Ladd of Belmont and Mrs. Chester Ar¬ 
thur Legg of Illinois. 

John M. Egan passed away in Largo, 
Fla., September 30, 1957. Our class rec¬ 
ords show that he was with us during the 
freshman year and then left and was for 
several years engaged in civil engineering 
and construction in Georgia and Alabama. 
Later he returned to Indiana and Illinois 
and built up his own business in general 
engineering and construction. 

To close on a more cheerful note — In 
the November 7 issue of the Queen 
Anne’s Record-Observer sent us by Grant 
Taylor, we see the shining face of Bill 
Kellogg as, in the capacity of senior 
warden, he accepts the key to the new 
parish house for the Old Wye Church at 
Wye Mills, Md., which dates back to 
1694. — Burton G. Philbrick, Secretary, 
18 Ocean Avenue, Salem, Mass. 

1903 

We note that J. Howard Pew, II, until 
recently president of the Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., is now a director of that 
company. Howard has always been a 
loyal supporter of the Class; his company 
is fortunate in beng able to retain his 
services. J. Tyrrell Cheney’s address is 
now Ridgefield Road, Wilton, Conn.; we 
would like to hear more from him. Notice 
of the death of Everett H. King, V, of 
Tewksbury, Mass., has been received, but 
with no particulars as yet. 
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Hewitt Crosby, 2531 Milmar Drive, 
Sarasota, Fla., is keeping busy in spite of 
retirement and has contacted several 
classmates in the area. He was deeply sad¬ 
dened recently by the news of the death 
of his roommate at M.l.T. Justin E. Har¬ 
low, who, in token of his esteem, had 
named one of his children “Hewitt 
Crosby.” Truly, student association fre¬ 
quently results in lifelong friendships. 

In further detail, Justin E. Harlow, 
Jr., writes that his father went to sea, 
after graduation, as third engineer on a 
merchant vessel plying between Balti¬ 
more and London. After several trips he 
gave up the seafaring life and engaged in 
the phosphate and kaolin industries in 
Melbourne and Okahlumpka, Fla. In 
1906 he married Ethel May Harlow of 
Cambridge, Mass, and resided in Balti¬ 
more, Md„ later moving to Port Deposit, 
Md., where he was engineer at the Jacob 
Tome Institute (now Bainbridge). In 1910 
he became chief engineer of the Northern 
Utilities Co. of Illinois, living at Dixon, 
Ill. In 1917 he undertook a power plant 
construc'ion job for a public utility in 
Tulsa, Okla., and did similar work in Gal¬ 
veston and Houston, Texas. In 1918 he 
became chief engineer of the Clinton 
Iowa Sugar Refining Co. and in 1920 
took a similar position with the M. H. 
Detrich Co., manufacturers of boiler 
equipment. During 1925 he was witli the 
Fyrac SpaTk Plug Co. in Rockford, Ill. In 
1926 he was appointed safety engineer 
for the Duquesne Light Co. in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. In 1928 he went into consulting engi¬ 
neering work in Cincinnati, Ohio, travel¬ 
ing extensively until his retirement in 
1949. He was a fellow of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, a 32nd 
degree Mason, and a 50-year member of 
Corinthian Lodge, A.F. and A.M., in Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

He had four children: Justin E., Jr., 
now associate professor of psychology at 
the University of Florida; Mrs. Horace B. 
Mitchell of Jenkintown, Pa.; Roger, chief 
of communications of a division of the 
Erie Railroad at Marion, Ohio; and He¬ 
witt Crosby, a partner in the Malvern Min¬ 
erals Co. in Hot Springs, Ark. His first 
wife died in 1920. He later married Wil- 
helmina Viola, who survives him, as do 
his four children; eleven grandchildren; 
and a sister, Miss Alice Harlow of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. He was bom March 4, 1880, 
at Bellevue, Pa., the son of James Hay¬ 
ward Harlow and Theresa Alice Butler. 
His elementary schooling was in the Man¬ 
chester district of Pittsburgh, and he 
graduated from Pittsburgh Central High 
School in 1899. He spent his retirement 
years at Ilertel, Wis., where he previously 
had a summer home. He became inter¬ 
ested in the work of the Methodist 
Church in nearby Siren, Wis., and was a 
lay speaker in that church until his death, 
which occurred October 9, 1957, the 
burial taking place at Siren, Wis. 

George E. Sibbett, II, has recently re¬ 
signed as president of the Alien-Fry Steel 
Company of Los Angeles and is now liv¬ 
ing at 61 Lagunita Street, Laguna Beach, 
Calif. Our Southern California group is 
increasing; how about getting together 
and making plans to attend our 55th re¬ 
union?—F. A. Eustis, Treasurer , 131 
State Street, Boston 9, Mass. LeRoy B. 
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Gould, Secretary, 36 Oxford Road, New¬ 
ton Centre 59, Mass. 

1904 

The flow of class news which had 
shrunk to a trickle has now dried up com¬ 
pletely. Christmas will be long in the past 
by the time you read these notes, so all 
we can do is to express the hope that you 
enjoyed the festivities of the holiday sea¬ 
son and extend best wishes for 1958. 
Even thQugh the new year is well started, 
it is not too late to make a resolution to 
supply some news items for this column. 
— Eugene II. Russell, Jn„ Treasurer, 82 
Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. Carle 
R. Hayward, President and Acting Sec¬ 
retary, Room 35-304, M.I.T., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1905 

Our experience with reunions over the 
last few years justifies the use of the word 
whenever three or four of the Class get to¬ 
gether. Therefore, there was another 
reunion (or class meeting) at the Facuity 
Club on November 29, 1957. It actually 
was Ladies’ Night, since the ladies out¬ 
numbered the men. Present were Hub 
Kenway; Grove and Helen Marcy; Len 
and Bernice Cronkhite; Prince and Ethel 
Crowell; -and Gib and Elizabeth Tower, 
who were accompanied by their daughter- 
in-law, Mrs. Daniel Tower of Providence. 
Accompanying Ruth and me was our 
daughter, Lucy, of Springfield, Mass. 
After a delicious lobster dinner. President 
Kenway called the meeting to order and 
presented the speaker of the evening, Mr. 
•Leonard W. Cronkhite, Vice-president of 
Baird-Atomic, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass. 
Len’s talk was an amplification of the 
story given in these notes in November. 
It was a very informal and interesting 
story and enjoyed by all. 

Opportunity for holding the meeting 
at the Faculty Club was arranged by Doc 
Lewis, who unfortunately was unable to 
be present due to a chronic asthmatic con¬ 
dition, which limits his evening activities. 
A clipping from Tech Talk dated Novem¬ 
ber 5, 1957, tells this interesting story of 
Doc: “When Professor Warren (Doc) 
Lewis receives next Monday the Gold 
Medal for Distinguished Achievement 
from the American Petroleum Institute, 
he’ll have to make a brief speech which, 
if it is up to M.l.T. standard, will be as 
peppery as it is incisive. A graduate of 
M.l.T. in 1905, Doc’s teaching abilities 
are a matter of legend to more than 40 
classes of chemical engineering students. 
Quaking from his famed lack of pamper¬ 
ing protocol, they have gone out from 
M.l.T. to take top engineering posts all 
over the country — never forgetting the 
most important lesson of the tireless, mo¬ 
bile-faced man who started them off: to 
think for themselves or suffer a variety of 
stormy consequences. For Professor 
Lewis, once characterized as a ‘would-be 
farmer who got sidetracked into teaching,’ 
the medal is only one in a long stream 
of top scientific honors. But it is not 
awards that count most with Professor 
Lewis. ‘The only thing I have done is to 
train students,’ he says emphatically. ‘This 
petroleum business was strictly a co-op¬ 


erative effort. I didn’t invent anything 
new. I only helped young engineers to 
apply new processes to the industry. 
There is little evidence of Professor 
Lewis’ achievements in his office. But 
over in a corner hangs a plaque with a 
small, scarlet fish in the middle. 1954, it 
says at the top in large gold letters, 
‘Award of Harengus Rubrus.' The honor 
came from a local group of engineers 
who get together on Fridays for informal 
lunch and discussion. Fish being the chief 
dish on the menu, they call themselves 
‘The Ichthyologists.’ To Professor Lewis: 
the 1954 Award of the Red Herring.” 1 
wish we could reproduce the picture of 
Doc, so you could see what the “mobile¬ 
faced man” of today looks like. 

Through Aaron A. Loomis’36 I have 
received further information as to the life 
story of his father, Warren W., whose 
death has previously been reported here. 
I quote: “Dad was born in Lakewood, 
N. J., in 1878. After high school he went 
to work in one of his father’s lumber mills 
in North Carolina, but soon decided to 
return to school. In the fall of 1900, Dad 
entered Brown University, and trans¬ 
ferred to M.l.T. a year later. He gradu¬ 
ated from the Institute in 1905, with a 
Course VI degree. He went to work for 
Stone and Webster after graduation, near 
and in the Boston office. In 1906, he was 
sent to Dallas, Texas, as purchasing agent, 
and he acted for a time as traffic superin¬ 
tendent of the electric railway there. In 
1911, he was recalled to the Boston pur¬ 
chasing department. Five years later, he 
was advanced from assistant to general 
purchasing agent, and filled that position 
for 16 years. Later on, in 1934, Dad ac¬ 
cepted a bid from Mayor Mansfield of 
Boston to try to put the city’s supply de¬ 
partment on a business basis. Still later. 
Dad became purchasing agent for the 
Christian Science Publishing Society in 
Boston. He retired from active business 
in 1942. Dad had always been active in 
civic affairs in Needham, where he lived 
most of his life after marriage. He was ac¬ 
tive in his Masonic Lodge, in School Com¬ 
mittee work, in Boy and Girl Scout work. 
He was a director and vice-president of 
the Needham National Bank.” Aaron also 
tells me that our Charlie Boggs gave him 
his first job, fresh out of M.l.T., with Sim¬ 
plex Wire and Cable Co. He is still em¬ 
ployed there. 

Arthur E. Russell, XIII, is perma¬ 
nently retired, living at 301 N. E. 62nd 
Street, Miami, Fla. Art reports that he 
enjoys good health, but ducks our New 
England climate, except for a couple of 
summer months. Our representation at 
the monthly meeting of the M.l.T. Boston 
Luncheon Club still keeps steady. Bab¬ 
cock, Buff, and Fisher attended the No¬ 
vember meeting. 

Alden Merrill, V, passed away in Buf¬ 
falo, N. Y., on November 24, 1957, after 
a long and incapacitating illness. After 
graduation Alden at once took a position 
with American Brass at Torrington, 
Conn.; he was transferred to their Buf¬ 
falo plant in 1918, where he remained un¬ 
til retirement about five years ago as chief 
metallurgist. He was a direct descendant 
of John Alden, one of the Pilgrims who 
settled Plymouth. He was a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo 

ix 



and a former deacon of that church. I 
knew (and appreciated) Alden Merrill 
very much, as he and I spent a full sum¬ 
mer together as councilors at a boys’ camp 
in Maine. Bill Spalding and Alden were 
neighbors for many years in Buffalo, and 
during Alden’s illness Bill has kept us in 
touch with the situation. — Fred W. 
Coldthwait, Secretary, 274 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass. Gilbert S. Tower, 
Assistant Secretary, 35 North Main Street, 
Cohassct, Mass. 

1906 

In concluding the class notes a year ago 

I raved alxrut the typical New England 
winter scene we were enjoying then. This 
year is different — no snow yet and very 
little frost — but that is typical, too. News 
is meagre — no deaths to report for 
which we are duly thankful, and only one 
change of address: Anthony Mathesius, 
II, from Woodstock, Vt., to 40 Hundley 
Court, Stamford, Conn. Sherley Newton, 
V, telephoned recently to say that he and 
Pearl would not be going to Florida this 
winter, the reason being that they have 
acquired a summer place at Moody Point 
on the Maine coast. That was in June on 
the way back from Montreal, where 
Sherley had been chemist for 33 years for 
the Sherwin-Williams affiliate there and 
the Canada Paint Co. During that visit 
he attended a meeting of the club of 
which he had been president and of 
which he was made an honorary member 

— a nationwide group of about 20 such 
clubs, the Paint and Varnish Club. Sher¬ 
ley is a more or less rare example of the 
Tech man whose entire business life has 
been with one company and in his chosen 
profession — first in Cleveland, then Chi¬ 
cago and Newark, and in Montreal until 
his retirement in 1946. They have one 
daughter, married and living in Pitts¬ 
burgh, where her husband is with West- 
inghouse; and two grandchildren. 

Another telephone visit was with An¬ 
drew Kerr, VII, who, you may recall, was 
last reported in the hospital recovering 
from a heart attack. Andy has been back 
home in Plymouth for some months in the 
care of his good wife and says he is near 
normal again, with the usual limitations 

— and most of us have some now, of one 
kind or another. Plymouth is apparently 
somewhat disturbed over the Mayflower 

II situation and the difficulties that Plim- 
outh Plantation, Inc., is encountering. 

While doing the shops at Chestnut Hill 
with Marion early in December we had 
a brief chat with The Traveling Hoefers, 
who had just returned from a seven 
months' trip around the world: and Ches¬ 
ter allowed he would send in their itin¬ 
erary and some of the high lights of what 
must have been a memorable tour. Look 
for his report next month.. 

In November came a note from Harry 
Lewenberg, X. The latter part of Novem¬ 
ber, 1956, they had moved from Brook¬ 
line to one of those all-on-one-floor new 
houses in Natick. During the early years 
Harry had moved around considerably 
trying to find an outlet for his talents, en¬ 
ergy, and ambition — first with the Bur¬ 
gess Sulphite Fibre Co., later the 
well-known Brown Co., way up in Ber¬ 
lin, N. H., then to N.Y.C. with the C. E. 
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Sholes Co.; he continued his professional 
career at tire University of Illinois with 
other chemists in a research project on 
the effect of a special method of curing 
meats. Then Harry cut loose from chem¬ 
istry and at various times was with the 
Standard Steel Car Co. in their Butler, 
Pa., plant; the Pressed Steel Car Co. at 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; and later with the 
St. Louis Car Co., to which he returned 
after a brief period with Bethlehem Ship¬ 
building at the Fore River plant in 
Quincy, Mass., during World War I. 
Wishing to contribute further to the war 
effort, Harry corresponded with Bernard 
Baruch, then head of the War Industries 
Board, and joined the staff as special sta¬ 
tistical expert. Division of Planning and 
Statistics, in Washington. After the arm- 
mistice he was retained, with some 60 or 
70 others, to compile a History of the 
Effect of War on Prices, or some such 
work, he says, and did produce two bulle¬ 
tins on Mineral Acids and Heavy Chem¬ 
icals, adding: “When I wrote those 
bulletins I had the opportunity of learning 
how little of real English composition l 
had acquired at the Institute.” 

Having been dissuaded by Professor 
Walker (William H.) from continuing in 
government service, Harry joined two for¬ 
mer associates on the War Industries 
Board in their new company, Graphic 
Service Corp., New York, as vice-pres¬ 
ident in charge of the Boston office, “de¬ 
signing graphic charts for any and every 
purpose. ’ Among their clients was the 
National Association of Wool Manufac¬ 
turers; numerous statistical and graphic 
chart studies were made for them in con¬ 
nection with the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act of the early ’twenties. The field 
was limited, however, and Harry ex¬ 
panded by developing a series of Medico- 
Actuarial Mortality Charts which he has 
continued on his own through the years 
since then, selling them by mail to life 
insurance companies in some 60 coun¬ 
tries. From '31 to ’34 the Graphic Chart 
Service published a monthly Graphic 
Chart Portfolio of stock market leaders, 
“without financial advice, prediction, or 
comment,” and after struggling through 
the depression years was dissolved in 
1934. For a period thereafter Harry was 
managing partner in the firm of Greb, 
Newel, Murray and Veek in Boston, exclu¬ 
sive distributors for foreign manufactur¬ 
ers, and in recent years was with Stone 
and Webster, retiring in 1953. In 1925 he 
married Miss Fannette Poppelhower of 
Boston, “well-known in Boston’s world of 
fashion as Miss Fannette with her trips 
to Paris, her original creations, and her 
outstanding charm.” Back in ’36 when 
Harry sent to Jim his contribution for the 
contemplated history. Thirty Y cars After, 
he concluded it thiswise; “Together we 
have had happiness and vicissitudes, but 
she has given me the inspiration that 
brings always added courage, renewed 
hope, and faith. In sunshine or in shadow, 
life is a most fascinating existence; we 
can make much or little of it. We can find 
the happiness, the humor, the friend¬ 
ships; all these and more if we but make 
the reasonable effort.” How true it is! 

At this writing your Secretary is woe¬ 
fully behind in his correspondence but 
hopes by the time you read these notes he 


will be caught up. He does enjoy being 
on the receiving end; so have a heart, and 
make a note about Alumni Day on June 
16, if you are contemplating a trip in the 
direction of Cambridge. If not, why not? 
— Edward B. Rowe, Secretary-Treasurer, 
11 Cushing Road, Wellesley Hills 81, 
Mass. 

1907 

After many years of almost complete 
silence as to his doings, Emerson Pack¬ 
ard, one of the most active and promi¬ 
nent men of our Class during our 
undergraduate days, wrote to me last 
November a letter which I quote almost 
in its entirety; “As you undoubtedly 
know, I worked for the Koppers Com¬ 
pany as their representative in Maine in 
1930, and qualified as a registered pro¬ 
fessional engineer in Maine in 1936. In 
1941 when the war broke out the entire 
force of the Koppers Company, which also 
included me, was fired; I returned to 
Massachusetts, where I entered the em¬ 
ploy of the government in the Office of 
Price Administration, and that is the last 
time that we were personally in contact. 

“At the end of the war the Office of 
Price Administration was, of course, dis¬ 
banded, and I thought that I had retired; 
but when the Northeastern Gas Trans¬ 
mission Company decided to bring natu¬ 
ral gas to New England, they dug me out 
and wanted me to purchase right of way 
for them. This I did until 1953, when I 
again thought I had retired. About six 
months after that, the Pine Tree Natural 
Cas Company conceived the idea of 
bringing natural gas into the state of 
Maine as far east as Lewiston and Au¬ 
gusta; I was again disturbed from my 
slumbers, this time to purchase the right 
of way for the pipeline, and afterwards 
to become chief engineer of the company. 
This concern had everything in the world 
that they needed except money, so it 
folded up. 

“I again thought that I had retired, and 
this time it lasted until 1955, when the 
Connecticut Light and Power Company 
conceived the idea of building a $27,000,- 
000 dam across the river at Enfield, Conn., 
and backing up the water all the way 
from that point to Holyoke about five feet 
above its natural level; the resulting flow 
was to be used to generate electric power 
in an enormous plant to be constructed 
at Enfield in order to take care of the 
constantly increasing load caused by the 
record expansion of munitions plants in 
the state of Connecticut, where the Con¬ 
necticut Light and Power Companv has 
practically a monopoly of the power busi¬ 
ness. This necessitated a foot by foot 
study of both sides of the Connecticut 
River from Enfield, Conn., to Holyoke, 
and also as far up as each and every trib¬ 
utary would be affected by the raise in 
water level. It was necessary to determine 
just to what point on each separate prop¬ 
erty owner’s land the raise in water level 
would reach, and just what effect — phys¬ 
ical, mental, and financial — this raise in 
water level would have. There being some 
1,100 property owners affected, you can 
easily see that this was some job which 
I had to carry through alone. 

“This job was completed in June, 1956, 
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and I was again sure that I had retired. 
Just four days after I returned to Melrose 
for my retirement, I was waked up again 
by the firm with whom I am at present 
connected, Gordon E. Ainsworth and 
Associates of South Deerfield, Mass. This 
firm is engaged in purchasing rights of 
way to the extent of about 200 miles to 
take care of the distribution of electric 
power, generated in Massena, N. Y., by 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, which power 
is all to be used within the state of Ver¬ 
mont. Since that date I have been actively 
engaged in this, and will be, probably, 
for the greater part of another year. 

“Beginning last May I brought Mrs. 
Packard up to Vermont, and we stayed in 
Woodstock, Vt., where I have an office, 
until the first of October; then we moved 
to Rutland, where we shall probably be 
located for the greater part of the time 
that I shall be in Vermont. After that I 
shall probably retire again. We have 
closed our house at 94 Morgan Street in 
Melrose, Mass., and it wall remain closed 
until we return to that city. I, as well as 
you, often look back upon the associa¬ 
tions that we had not long after the turn 
of the century, and think that we had a 
pretty good time then under the circum¬ 
stances.” 

On November 21 I received a gracious 
note from Phelps Swett in Middlebury, 
Vt., referring to my own class activities, 
and continuing as follows; “Carl Bragdon 
and his wife were in Middlebury in Octo¬ 
ber and he gave me a firsthand account of 
the Oyster Harbors and Commencement 
meetings of last June. . . . The latter part 
of last June I met Tom Gould on the 
street in Boothbay Harbor, Maine, and he 
also told me of those meetings at which 
he was present. Both Tom and Carl, as 
well as myself, ran on the relay class team 
as sophomores at Tech when we met the 
freshmen on Field Day. I am glad to know 
that our Class plans to meet again on the 
Cape from June 12 to 14, 1959, and I 
think it is a safe bet that I will be present 
— and would like the privilege of bringing 
a guest who will also drive my auto for 
me," 

Late in November a most welcome let¬ 
ter came to me from Charles A. (Chick) 
Eaton, whose permanent mailing address 
is 345 North Georgia Avenue, P. O. Box 
26, Atlantic City, N. J., but whose address 
at the time you are reading these notes 
will be Craig Key, Florida. Chick wrote 
at some length about a coronary occlusion 
that he suffered during the earlier part of 
1957, and then continued; “At the pres¬ 
ent time I am pretty well recovered, but 
it takes time for physical tolerance to be 
re-established. Full tolerance never is re¬ 
established, but recovery can usually be 
to such an extent that one can play golf, 
do repair* around the house, do office 
work, and go out on inspections, which 
is about where I am today. The above is 
<]uite a dissertation on coronary occlusions 
which you may, or may not, be interested 
in. I am particularly interested in this 
weakness of the American people since I 
believe that 90 per cent of it is unneces¬ 
sary. 80 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
earth have a serum cholesterol level of less 
than 150 and this 80 per cent seldom suf¬ 
fer from coronary occlusions. This is 
mostly a matter of diet, as the 80 per cent 
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referred to live on rice, soy beans and a 
little fish, or the equivalent, while we, in 
the Americas, live on the fat of the land. 

“In February, 1956, I sold my Eastern 
Engineering Company hydraulic dredges, 
construction equipment, and machine 
shop equipment; I have since been inter¬ 
ested in building construction through a 
new company, together with some gen¬ 
eral construction, through still another 
company. However, I am keeping to this 
work with occasional job inspections and 
do not participate in the actual conduct 
of the work. I have also begun to spend 
about five months in Florida every win¬ 
ter. In 1955 I had a house built on a key 
known as Craig Key, which is about one- 
third of the way down the Florida Keys. 

I had built this house on an island I had 
built artificially, in a location which is 
considered especially invulnerable to dam¬ 
age from tropical hurricanes and accessible 
by boat, both to the Gulf Stream and 
Florida Bay. I found the temperature and 
general weather conditions far more uni¬ 
form in the Florida Keys than at any point 
on the Florida peninsula, and recommend 
any of our classmates who are consider¬ 
ing establishing a Florida home to give 
consideration to the Keys, as this loca¬ 
tion will give them about the ultimate in 
winter temperature and weather condi¬ 
tions that can be found within our coun¬ 
try. 

“I am leaving for Florida within a day 
or two and expect to spend most of the 
winter there. I hope that any of my class¬ 
mates who pass my way will stop in to 
see me. Our class is dwindling to the point 
now where almost everyone can know 
everyone else and friendship can become 
richer as the years pass.” 

An announcement in the New York 
Times of November 15, 1957, stated that 
Clarence Howe had been elected a direc¬ 
tor of The Canadian Fund, a mutual fund 
for United States investors managed by 
Calvin Bullock, Ltd. It has investments 
in Canadian securities, with assets of 
about $38,000,000. — Bryant Nichols, 
President and Secretary, 23 Leland Road, 
Whitinsville, Mass. Philip B. Walkeii, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, 18 
Summit Street, Whitinsville, Mass. 
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The third dinner meeting of the 
1957-58 season will be held at the M.I.T. 
Faculty Club, 50 Memorial Drive, Cam¬ 
bridge, on Wednesday, March 5, 1958, at 
6:00 P. M. Remember that the ladies are 
invited; so make your plans to be with us. 

Plans for our 50th reunion, June 13 to 
15, 1958, at Snow Inn, Ilarwichport on 
the Cape, will be discussed. This is a 
pretty important reunion — you never 
have but one 50th — so don’t miss it. 

Have you made your gift to the Alumni 
Fund? If not, please do so soon. Remem¬ 
ber your gift helps to build up '08’s — the 
50th Year Gift to the Institute — so be 
generous. 

Herbert C. Elton has announced the 
closing of his Bridgeport, Conn., office 
and the transfer to his home at 862 Mer- 
wins Lane, Westport, Conn. Alfred B. 
Babcock, after 48 years with the Amer¬ 
ican Sugar Refining Co., 36 years as 
manager of tile Brooklyn Refinery, has 


retired to a new home in Darien, Conn. 
His address is 9 Morley Lane. We under¬ 
stand that the families of two of his chil¬ 
dren live nearby. Karl Kennison has called 
our attention to a story by Kurt Vonne- 
gut, Jr., in the Saturday Evening Post of 
November 23, 1957. If you didn’t see it, 
look it up; it’s well worth your while. 
Kurt, Sr., would have been proud of his 
son. 

William (Cub) Folsom, now lives at 
11527 Seward Drive, Wheaton, Md. 
H. A. S. N.? — H. Leston Carter, Sec¬ 
retary, 14 Roslyn Road, Waban 68, Mass. 
Leslie B. Ellis, Treasurer and Assistant 
Secretary, 230 Melrose Street, Melrose 76, 
Mass. 
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Last month I did not have a single news 
item for the Class and this month I had to 
do some scratching to find the following 
meager items. 

Jack Babcock stopped at my house on a 
recent Saturday and interrupted me in my 
job of raking leaves. It was a most wel¬ 
come interruption, and I heard much of 
his visits to Maine and about his son Bill 
’39, whom I have always known and who 
is director of the North Carolina Highway 
Commission. At the last Alumni Council 
meeting I had a pleasant evening with 
Hal Mar.son. Hal has not heard from any 
classmate either. Recently I was in the 
same building where Hal Billings has his 
office, so I stopped in. Same old Hal, but 
very busy. 

At the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers’ General Meeting in Chicago 
this last October, our classmate Hachiro 
Yamada presented a paper on "The 
Graphical Analysis of Transistor Switch¬ 
ing Circuits.” 

I had a letter from Bieny Bien as fol¬ 
lows: “It is with trepidation that I open 
the Technology Review for news of our 
Class. It was almost with shock that I read 
of the death of Christopher Schellens. He 
and I were in the Naval Architecture 
Course and our boards were very close to 
each other, so I knew him very well. He 
was always shy and diffident, probably 
due to the fact that he was rather more 
bright than the rest of us, or certainly 
than I; but I have always had the highest 
regard for him, not only as a man but as 
an engineer. There were 11 men who 
graduated from our Course in Naval 
Architecture in 1910. At the time of our 
45th reunion there were nine surviving 
members. Of these there were four pres¬ 
ent at the reunion. However, Schelley, as 
we called him, was not there; and I very 
much wanted to see him. Finding that 
he lived nearby, I phoned him and 
pleaded with him to come over to the re¬ 
union, which he did. We all very much 
enjoyed seeing him again. He looked 
much the same except that he had a few 
more gray hairs, whereas I had fewer. I 
am sure that everyone who knew him, 
as I did, will regret his passing.” 

Otto Rietschlin has retired and has 
given up New England and gone to 
Florida, where he has built a house. I 
saw him just before he left, and he was 
enthusiastic oxer his new place; he says 
he has two grapefruit trees on his new 
estate. 

xi 



I called on Dud Clapp at his plant in 
Cambridge not many days ago and found 
that Dud was in the hospital. So I went 
up to the Mount Auburn Hospital and 
found him looking fine but having trouble 
with circulation in his legs. Apparently 
Dud has many friends, as his room was 
well supplied with flowers and various 
delicacies not often seen in a sick man’s 
room. — Herbert S. Cleverdon, Secre¬ 
tary, 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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An outstanding feature of the early 
December regional conference sponsored 
by the M.I.T. Club of Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania in Pittsburgh on December 7 was 
the presentation of a citation to Irving 
White Wilson, XIV, board chairman of 
the Aluminum Company of America, rec¬ 
ognizing him as a “loyal Alumnus, elec¬ 
trochemical engineer and captain of 
industry, distinguished for his steadfast 
devotion to the advancement of education 
and society.” 

As I wrote to Bun in a letter of con¬ 
gratulation: “It couldn’t happen to a nicer 
guy!” It is just another outward and 
visible sign of the respect your classmates, 
fellow Alumni, and mankind have of your 
accomplishments and personality, Bun, 
anti again we are so proud of you. 

’Tis the pre-Christmas season and in 
early December came the first Christmas 
card — that always narrative card from 
the peripatetic Babbitts — Harold, XI, and 
Elma. After considerable time in South 
America, they are now located (until 
March 1) at Apartment 509, Skyline 
House, 600 Olympia Place, Seattle 99, 
Wash. According to the card, cleverly de¬ 
picting North and South America and a 
blowup of Seattle: “Here we are again in 
Seattle with the showers of blessings we 
showed in 1954. 

“Yes,” it continues, “we left Brazil away 
back last June and now think of it with 
nostalgia. We left Rio on June 1, and after 
a tiring flight arrived in New York 19 
hours late. In Elizabeth, N. J., we saw 
Virginia and Maurice; in Hastings, Har¬ 
old’s sister; and in Baltimore, Carlos 
Pereira and Ildeu Duarte and family. At 
Washington, D. C., we went through the 
‘illusory’ conference of which we had 
heard, had our physicals, and were sepa¬ 
rated from the service. There also we met 
Ann Merry Coad, 21 months, the first and 
only great-grandchild. Elma posed in a 
picture of four generations on the female 
side. Ann’s sister arrived on July 17. 

“We flew to Flint, Mich., to pick up the 
car we had ordered in Brazil, then drove 
to Chicago and on to Champaign-Urbana, 
where we found Ruth. We finally arrived 
in Seattle on June 29. Harold went to work 
on July 1 for Brown and Caldwell, consult¬ 
ing engineers, San Francisco, who are 
making a preliminary plan and report for 
sewerage and drainage of the Metropoli¬ 
tan Seattle area. The task is Augean and 
must be finished by March 1. The ques¬ 
tion now uppermost: ‘After March 1, 
what?’ ” Which leads to a suggestion: 
How many great-grandchildren do ’ll 
men have? Just “Write to Dennie” and 
we’ll learn the answer. 

Ralph Walker, IV, and his wife, and 
Jiin Campbell and a guest were the only 
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representatives of ’ll at this year’s annual 
Silver Stein Dinner of the M.I.T. Club of 
New York at the Biltmore, New York 
City, on November 18, with our honorary 
member. Senator Tom Desmond’09, and 
his wife, Alice, also present. “Toni and I 
had planned to attend as usual,” wrote 
Jim, “but at the last minute she was pre¬ 
vented by tlie fact that my daughter Jean 
was in the hospital recovering from an 
appendectomy, and Toni couldn’t leave 
her that day and evening. As a result, I 
had as my guest my good friend Dr. John 
C. A. Gerster, the eminent surgeon who 
had performed the operation on my 
daughter." 

A nice letter from Grace and Harry 
Tisdale, V, following their arrival in Flo¬ 
rida in late November: “Well, here we are 
ensconced in a nice cottage after the trials 
and tribulations of selling a home and a 
1500-mile trip down here. We have a 
lease on one of these delightful ‘Sun-Sand- 
’n-Surf Cottages’ at Fort Meyers Beach, 
Fla., until February 7; and in the mean¬ 
time we will have plenty of time to find 
or build what we want. We’re within 200 
feet of the Gulf and have a nice sandy 
beach, also good fishing. We have quite 
a few friends here, and eight of us sat 
down to Thanksgiving dinner at the home 
of a mutual friend. 

“For the time being we just want to get 
a good rest and enjoy the sun and the 
swimming. See little chance of getting up 
north again for many moons. Grace is 
feeling better and we’re sure the sun 
treatment will complete the cure. Saw Joe 
and Rose Harrington just before we left 
home and they were fine. Permanent mail 
address: P. O. Box 2655, Fort Meyers 
Beach, Fla.” 

Have just learned of the death of a 
classmate, Perley Kimball Brown, XI, of 
358 Bridge Street, Manchester, N.H., on 
November 16. A native of Ramapo, N. Y., 
he had been a resident of Manchester for 
65 years. He was a member of Chi Phi 
fraternity, and after graduation he be¬ 
came a partner in Kimball and Brown, 
consulting sanitary engineers. His avoca¬ 
tion was rifle shooting; and for many 
years, as a member of the Manchester 
Rifle and Pistol Club, he was one of the 
100 best marksmen in the country. Sur¬ 
viving are his wife, Mrs. Emilie W. Brown 
of Manchester, and a son, Wentworth K. 
Brown of Cropseyville, N. Y., to whom 
our sympathy has been expressed. 

Announcement was made by Carl Ell, 
XI, President of Northeastern University, 
Boston, that ground will be broken next 
summer for a $1,000,000 graduate center 
on the Back Bay campus. It will be used 
by nearly 3,000 graduates, as well as some 
of the undergrads, and its completion is 
expected in the spring of 1959. 

To give you an idea of the phenomenal 
growth of N. U. under Carl’s able admin¬ 
istration, this new center will be the 
fourth building constructed by Northeast¬ 
ern since 1950. It will be a five-floor multi¬ 
purpose building designed in the same 
contemporary classical style as the other 
new buildings on the campus. In addition 
to classrooms, conference rooms, dining 
rooms, and lounges, the building will 
house the physics department, including a 
nuclear laboratory, an optics laboratory, a 
general laboratory, and a vibration-and- 


sound laboratory. Carl sums it up: “To 
administer the graduate programs has be¬ 
come an increasing problem and it is 
apparent that a graduate center is acutely 
needed to centralize and effectively ad¬ 
minister this important phase of North¬ 
eastern’s educational program.” 

When it was decided in Marlboro, 
Mass., to present the Marlboro High 
School football team a citation from the 
City Council, after the team had won its 
fourth straight Midland League cham¬ 
pionship and amassed a record of 16 
straight wins in two years, whom do you 
suppose they chose to write the citation? 
That’s right; it was our Johnnie Bigelow, 
IV, native son and for many years city 
engineer there in Marlboro. Signs of the 
times: when Gordon Wilkes, II, reported 
a change of address — P. O. Box 426, East 
Orleans, Mass. — he added: “Just a change 
to a larger P. O. box to hold more second 
class mail!” It was also heartwarming to 
receive a letter from Frank Taylor, VI, 
who is enjoying retirement, he says, at 166 
Shepard Street, Rochester, N. Y., telling 
how much he enjoys the 1911 class notes 
and how he enjoys reading of his many 
Course VI friends and their actions. 

At this December 11 writing cards 
from classmates and others are beginning 
to arrive for Sara and me, and this greet¬ 
ing on the always timely 1957 “missile” 
greeting from Admiral Luis de Florez ex¬ 
presses my feelings exactly: “May you 
have Friendship and Affection for Christ¬ 
mas and Good Fortune for the New 
Year!” — Orvtixe B. Denison, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, Framingham, 
Mass. John A. Hehi.ihy, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, 588 Riverside Avenue, Medford 55, 
Mass. 
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Norwood Hall is president of Electro- 
Lift, Inc., which organization he has 
headed up for the last 25 years. Both he 
and his wife were among the youngest in 
appearance of any at Harwichport last 
June. His home is in New Jersey, but dur¬ 
ing the summer he commutes for long 
week ends to Cape Ann, where he enjoys 
his power cruiser. As his one daughter 
has four children, the Halls have a busy 
summer. 

Phil Redfem was associated with the 
Byers Machine Company of Ravenna, 
Ohio, and became its owner and presi¬ 
dent. Following the death of his wife five 
years ago, he sold his business and has 
become our most traveled class member, 
spending six to nine months each year 
junketing all over the world. He is leaving 
shortly for a six-month cruise to Africa 
and the Far East. His two daughters pre¬ 
sented him with five grandchildren. 

Charlie Tuller, for many years with the 
Ford Motor Company, retired June I after 
44 years, ending up as departmental man¬ 
ager of the Mercury Division. His one 
daughter, Dr. Elizabeth Tuller, is assistant 
to Dr. Fred Stores of the Harvard School 
of Public Health. The Tullers have made 
no definite plans for the future but will 
travel and look about for some pleasant 
spot in which to retire. 

Bob Wiseman, who has been with 
Okonite Company of New Jersey for 36 
years, now rates as vice-president and 
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chief engineer. He lost his wife 12 years 
ago and, having no children, would be 
glad to hear from any of the Class in his 
vicinity. 

Louis Walsh has spent the past 20 years 
with Reconstruction Finance Corp. and 
the Small Business Authority in Boston, 
doing a great deal of traveling. Lou has 
changed very little and kept many of us 
amused at Harwichport with his stories 
of industrial contacts. 

Harold Mabbott missed his first reunion 
this year due to the temporary illness of 
his wife, Ruth. Harold retired from the 
Army as a colonel 10 years ago and settled 
in Swarthmore, Pa., where he is very 
active in community affairs as well as a 
small part-time business. Four grandchil¬ 
dren keep him interested in the younger 
set. 

Ray Wilson retired this spring after 44 
years with the Factory Mutual Engineer¬ 
ing Division, having served recently as 
manager of the Philadelphia District. Pre¬ 
vious to this he was associate manager of 
the National Bureau of Industrial Protec¬ 
tion in Washington and served as consult¬ 
ing engineer to various government 
agencies. Ray has two daughters and seven 
grandchildren. The Wilsons are planning 
to enjoy more traveling and are leaving 
shortly for an extended European trip. 
They intend to summer in Maine. 

Henry Partridge is now located at 9-3A 
English Village, Cranford, N. J., where 
he has retired after 40 years with the 
Firestone Company in Akron. Heinie was 
in charge of the Real Estate Department, 
covering buildings and maintaining their 
chain of branches and stores. At the time 
of his retirement he was 17tH in seniority 
in the company. Traveling seems to be 
his main business, as in the last six months 
he has traveled 46,000 miles by car with 
Mrs, Partridge, calling on old friends. — 
Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., Secretary , 31 
Chestnut Street, Boston 8, Mass. C. Bol- 
mer Vaughan, Assistant Secretary, 455 
West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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After a lapse of a month, your Scribe 
will endeavor to enlighten our readers of 
news which has been supplied by a few 
loyal members of the Class of 1913 or 
through the Alumni Office and various 
press clipping bureaus. Again, let us re¬ 
mind you that this (when you read this 
report) is the year we celebrate our 45th 
reunion. Start saving your pennies, nick¬ 
els, dimes, and dollars for that all impor¬ 
tant visit to Oyster Harbors Club, June 
13, 14, and 15, then on to the ’Shite for 
Alumni Day. Our honor roll has increased 
by one since we last reminded you that 
“Class dues are due.” Five Dollars ($5.00), 
please. Dave Stern is now on our paid-up 
list. It costs real money to stage a reunion. 
Dig down, boys, and show your officers 
that they have your confidence. If you 
can’t find time to write, just write a check 
and mail it. We will accept telegraphic 
currency. 

Well, our good friend and your class¬ 
mate has hung up his track shoes, drawing 
instruments, and T-square; in other words, 
Charlie Trull retired as the head of Dis¬ 
tribution Planning and Engineering for 
the Blackstone Valley Gas and Electric 
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Company. Yes, as you know, Charlie 
graduated in 1913, Course VI (Electrical 
Engineering). He started his career with 
Stone and Webster in Boston, then later 
became affiliated with the Lowell, Mass., 
Electric Light Company. During World 
War I, he served as a second lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps in England. Charlie 
began his study of maps for Blackstone 
in Pawtucket, R. I., in 1922. His maps are 
the key to the control for all company- 
owned equipment, such as all poles, wires, 
and transformers; they depict everything 
above and below ground. His master mo¬ 
saic of the area around Pawtucket as well 
as Woonsocket shows graphically all lots, 
houses, and buildings in the company 
area. With a series of plans both old and 
new, Charlie’s system assists in the plan¬ 
ning and erection, or installation, or pos¬ 
sibly the replacement of equipment, such 
as automatic “photo electric cell” con¬ 
trols which turn on and off the street lights 
as needed. Charlie now plans to give up 
his map making and reading except in 
Cape Cod and New Hampshire, where he 
expects to do a little golfing, a little fish¬ 
ing, and some sailing. So that’s the way it 
goes, just another friend who has made 
his mark in this world and now will enjoy 
life to its fullest extent. See you, Charlie, 
at the reunion. 

Can you imagine a classmate who stud¬ 
ied architecture deserting the engineering 
field to become a playwright? Such is the 
course pursued by Mark W. Reed, who 
originally entered M.I.T. from Chelms¬ 
ford, Mass., but shortly transferred to 
Harvard and studied under George Pierce 
Baker at the “47 Workshop.” Mark wrote 
as his first play In for Himself, which was 
produced but did not reach Broadway. 
Subsequently, he wrote and produced in 
New York such successes as Let’s Get 
Rich, Petticoat Fever, No Code to Guide 
Her, and Yes, My Darling Daughter. At 
present, he is devoting his time to writing 
for magazines, with the address Box 492, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. His Petticoat 
Fever was used by none other than Red 
Buttons in his Detroit debut at the North¬ 
land last July. We’ll be watching patient¬ 
ly, Mark, for your next successful product 
on Broadway. 

H. R. Wemple writes from Crocketts 
Cove, Stonington, R.F.D., Maine, and 
we quote in part: “It was interesting to 
see that our classmate Townsend received 
reward for his many years of teaching and 
educating others. I am sorry, but I would 
never have recognized him from the 
photograph. As for myself, you will note 
the above address — temporary for the 
summer months. I have reached the ven¬ 
erable and respectable old age of 65 in 
March, and retirement took place at the 
end of that month. I am drawing pension 
plus Social Security — the checks are won¬ 
derful. Prior to retirement I took one last 
business trip, which involved a cruise of 
57 days beginning early in February and 
ending in early April. We (my wife and 
I) departed on the U. S. Bergensfiord; 
the trip touched Trinidad, Bahia, and Rio 
de Janeiro, thence across to Johannesburg. 
Sulphuric acid is essential, but every ef¬ 
fort is being made to use native pyrite 
produced in their mining operations. I am 
enjoying life after 38 years in the sulphur 
industry, during which period Texas Gulf 


produced and sold more sulphur than had 
been previously produced, so far as sta¬ 
tistics record. This is a long epistle, but 
you asked for it. I hope you are enjoying 
life, and I regret that over the years re¬ 
unions always came at a time I was at¬ 
tending conventions. I hope to be present 
at our 45th.” 

Thanks, H. R. If all of our retirees 
would take a few minutes and pen your 
experiences or just daily happenings, my 
job would be easy. See you at the reunion. 

While Charlie Thompson and his at¬ 
tractive wife were traveling in the Mari- 
times, he read and sent to us a clipping 
which described a special convocation at 
St. Francis Xavier University at Antigo- 
nish, Nova Scotia, when a new' science 
building was formally opened and five 
men of science received honorary degrees. 
Two of those honored are very close and 
dear to all Tech men — Dr. Julius A. 
Stratton’23, the present Chancellor and 
now the Acting President of M.I.T., and 
particularly our own Dr. W. L. White- 
head. Of course you know that Doctor 
Walter has joined our retired group. We 
quote in part the published testimonial 
from across the border: “Dr. Whitehead 
is well known to Nova Scotians as di¬ 
rector of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Summer School, which oper¬ 
ates in conjunction with the Department 
of Mines at Crystal Cliffs, Nova Scotia. 
He is probably one of the best informed 
geologists in the world. Following his 
graduation from M.I.T. and service with 
the United States Army, he crossed the 
Andes from Argentina to Peru and later 
became the third geologist ever to enter 
the now oil-rich upper Orinoco Basin. 
Later, he successfully scouted the Carib¬ 
bean Islands for new sources of bauxite, 
desperately needed for war purposes. He 
is reputed to know more about the Island 
of New Caledonia in the South Pacific 
than any living man. On the island he dis¬ 
covered three extensive deposits of chro¬ 
mite. He is a leading authority in the 
geology of Nova Scotia and is one of the 
men responsible for the establishment of 
the geology summer school in this prov¬ 
ince. St. Francis Xavier honors him this 
year as he retires from the staff of Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology and rec¬ 
ognizes a 10-year association with the 
University and with the province.” Well 
done, Walt. 1913 is proud of you. Now 
you will have the time to join your class¬ 
mates at Oyster Harbors in June. 

One of our dependables, Paul Cogan 
of Bethlehem, Pa., writes a short note: 
"I really have nothing startling to report 
on myself, for I am simply doing the rou¬ 
tine — work, golf, and preparing for my 
retirement, with plans for that year in 
Europe. But here is my illustrious towns¬ 
man and 1913’er actually leaving in a few 
days for what seems to be an interesting 
year in Europe. Maybe our classmates 
would like to know' of Allison’s honor.” 
Thanks, Paul; how’s Arlyle? We all are 
looking forward to seeing you both in 
June. From the clipping Paul sent, in 
part: “Professor Allison Butts, who retired 
from the Lehigh University Faculty last 
month after 41 years of teaching, has been 
selected to serve as a specialist in analysis 
of materials at the Technical University 
of Istanbul. The appointment for one year 
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has been made by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or¬ 
ganization. Professor and Mrs. Butts will 
leave New York by airplane Tuesday for 
Paris, where they will have a week's 
briefing before flying direct to Istanbul. 
Professor Butts’s duties will include or¬ 
ganizing and developing the Institute of 
Materials, installing laboratory equip¬ 
ment, and directing research projects. 
This is part of the technical assistance 
program of unesco. He was honored at 
the 10th annual faculty dinner in May, 
when he was presented with a silver tray 
with the inscription, ‘Allison Butts, for 
loyal service to Lehigh University, 1916- 
1957.’ ’’ 

A1 has lived a very full, active life in 
his field of metallurgy as a technical 
editor, author, and teacher; head of the 
Lehigh University’s Department of Metal¬ 
lurgy; author of Copper, the Science and 
Technology of the Metal, Its Alloys and 
Compounds published in 1954, and Text¬ 
book of Metallurgical Problems, in con¬ 
junction with Dr. Bradley Stoughton; for 
11 years associate editor of the Mineral 
Industry; consulting editor on metallurgi¬ 
cal terms for Webster’s New International 
Dictionary for many years; abstractor for 
Chemical Abstracts; contributor of articles 
on copper and metallurgy for the Ency¬ 
clopedia Brittanica and the Encyclopedia 
Americana Annual; a former vice-chair¬ 
man of the mineral technical division of 
the American Society of Engineering 
Education; member of the Electrochemi¬ 
cal Society and the Institute of Metals of 
Great Britain. Allison graduated from 
Princeton University and received his S.B. 
degree from M.I.T. Prior to joining the 
Lehigh staff in 1916, he was a research 
chemist for U. S. Metals Refinery Co., 
Carteret, N. J. Professor Butts and Mrs. B. 
expect to return to Bethlehem in 1958. 
Congratulations, Al. Come back soon — 
this Country needs you. 

It was with a great deal of pleasure and 
joy that we received a long letter from 
our old friend and classmate, Johnny 
Welch. Johnny, Bob Nichols, and your 
Scribe are the only ones accounted for 
of our Junior Prom Committee: Hap Peck 
and Al Ranney are deceased, but William 
Norman Holmes has been among the miss¬ 
ing for many years as far as class records 
or the Alumni Office are concerned. John¬ 
ny writes that after leaving Tech he was 
associated with the American Vulcanized 
Fiber Co. for a short period; then with 
the Winchester Arms Co. in 1915, where 
he remained during the first World War 
and where he became head of the labora¬ 
tory with a staff of 70 in the research and 
testing division. Then he moved to Florida, 
becoming general manager and vice- 
president of a plant manufacturing rosin, 
pine oil, and turpentine out of stump 
wood. The depression of the ’20’s closed 
down the plant and he became a consult¬ 
ant for the Dierks Lumber and Coal Co. 
operated by two fraternity brothers Fred 
and De Vere Dierks, M.LT.T2 and T4. 
With two mills in Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
Johnny investigated the matter of kiln 
drying their lumber, as his experience at 
the Winchester Co. on drying gunstocks 
for army rifles was very useful. At this 
time he formed the Welch Dry Kiln Com¬ 
pany with headquarters in New Orleans, 
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then merged with two large companies 
on the West Coast to form the General 
Dry Kiln Co. Shortly, he gave up his in¬ 
terest on the Coast and transferred, during 
1929, to the Standard Dry Kiln Company 
in Indianapolis, where he is still located. 
His concern designs and manufactures 
kiln equipment for drying lumber in fur¬ 
niture plants, sawmills, and other wood¬ 
working industries, besides making com¬ 
plete prefabricated buildings of large 
sizes which are shipped all over the world. 
Only lately two prefabricated kilns were 
shipped to Bangkok. Johnny expects to 
attend the reunion at Oyster Harbors in 
June, so we expect a very interesting and 
entertaining, as well as educational, dis¬ 
course from him, if he is not too dried 
out. Yes, John, we shall reserve suitable 
accommodations for you, and we hope 
you will have your wife join us as well. 
Congratulations on your two married 
daughters and your seven grandchildren, 
but the Brewsters hold the record with 
19 in their third generation. 

Well, my hardies, or softies, that brings 
our February News Issue to a close. Look 
for more next month, when we shall fea¬ 
ture the 45th 1913 reunion at Oyster Har¬ 
bors, June 13, 14, and 15, 1958; also 
news from or about Jack Farwell, Larry 
Hart, Edward Hurst, George Richter, 
Dave Stern, Howdy Rand, and Howard 
Currier. Once again, remember that class 
dues are now due. Eddie Hurst and 
Johnny Welch have also joined the paid- 
up members, so their names are added to 
our honor roll. — George Philip Capen, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 60 Everett Street, 
Canton, Mass. 

1914 

One can always count on Russell Tru- 
fant to come up with a different answer 
to any situation. Month after month your 
Secretary has been telling about the re¬ 
tirements of our classmates. Now this 
word comes from Trufant: “In contrast 
with the usual notes on retirements, I 
report in my usual backward way that I 
have emerged from my 30-year retirement 
on the cranberry bogs and have accepted 
a career — conditional appointment with 
the Army Engineers, building an Air Re¬ 
serve Flying Center at Bradley Field, 
Connecticut.” In our Class we have for 
many years known Trufant as the Cran¬ 
berry King of Cape Cod. Not only has he 
operated his own bogs but has done quite 
a bit of hydraulic engineering consulting. 
Now Trufant states: “The cranberry busi¬ 
ness has been poor or worse for the last 
five years. So instead of the bog’s sup¬ 
porting me, I have had to turn to sup¬ 
porting it.” As he still checks in at his 
bog at North Carver each week, your 
Secretary believes that Trufant is still very 
much interested in cranberries. 

Another T4 man who has not retired 
is S. W. Stanyan. He has been associated 
for nearly 40 years with the Hoague 
Sprague Corp. of Lynn, Mass., a subsid¬ 
iary of the United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
Stanyan recently became a director of the 
corporation, which is a manufacturer of 
shoe cartons and distributors of box¬ 
forming machines. 

A word from Bert Hadley says that be¬ 
tween being chairman of the trustees of 


Middlebury College and operating his 
farm in Vermont, he finds many things 
to keep him occupied. He said that until 
a few years ago on his retirement that he 
would never be kept so busy installing 
snow fences and wintering his farm each 
fall. 

In contrast with this, Charlie Fiske has 
locked up his Bath, Maine, farm; and, 
after a month in New York City, will be 
off to Arizona, where he will spend three 
months. He will stop in New York on 
his way hack to reopen his farm in Maine. 

Jim Holmes has kindly sent a folder 
that his Company — Holmes and Narver 
of Los Angeles — has brought out telling 
of their Nuclear Division. Your Secretary 
stands in awe in reading of their work 
in the nuclear field and the type of work 
he stands ready to undertake. The com¬ 
pany has been, continually since 1948, 
prime contractor to the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission for the design, engi¬ 
neering construction, and operation of the 
Eniwetok Proving Ground facilities. 

Those especially around Boston will re¬ 
call William Jackson, who about 30 years 
ago was made an Honorary Member of 
our Class. He was a regular attendant at 
all of our dinners until a few years ago, 
when his health did not permit it. Jackson 
died after a long illness on November 15 
at the age of 84. — H. B. Richmond, Sec¬ 
retary, Apartment 8-6A, 100 Memorial 
Drive, Cambridge 42, Mass. H. A. Affel, 
Assistant Secretary, 120 Woodland Ave¬ 
nue, Summit, N. J. 

1915 

In next month’s column you’ll have a 
report of a big Boston class dinner, to be 
held on January 10, followed by one in 
New York on January 31. The November 
5 issue of Tech Talk, the Institute house 
organ for the staff, carried a good-looking 
picture of Barbara Thomas with this 
story: "The Physics Department is going 
strong in the M.I.T. Silver Club. At the 
big fall banquet on November 14, Mrs. 
Barbara Thomas presided as chairman. 
Mrs. Thomas has been holding the Physics 
Undergraduate Office together for 26 
years and knows all there is to know 
about the myriad inner workings of 
Course VIII. The new chairman’s working 
quarters are not spacious but, as Mrs. 
Thomas puts it, ‘this is more like a living 
room than an office.’ This, she explains, 
is because students are always drifting in 
to setde down for a chat, to consult her 
on the intricacies of being a freshman, 
or to let off steam after a tough quiz. ‘To 
have contact with these boys is simply 
wonderful,’ says Mrs. Thomas. ‘It’s the 
best kind of a job in the world for a 
woman of my age.’ 

“M.I.T. runs strong in the Thomas 
family. Her husband took his S.B. in Civil 
Engineering (‘the Teason I’m here now’), 
her son-in-law in Aeronautical.” An or¬ 
chid to Barbara from 1915 for her long 
and loyal service, for which she was pre¬ 
sented an M.I.T. chair. She has always 
been willing and ready to offer kind help 
and advice to sons and friends of 1915, 
students at M.I.T. Long may she carry 
on. 

Ray Walcott has voluntarily been 
rounding up 1915 men for the New York 
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M. I.T. Club, now comfortably settled at 
the Hotel Biltmore, and sends the follow¬ 
ing information on some of our men. Ray 
is at Stauffer Chemical Company, 380 
Madison Avenue, New York 17 — phone, 
Oxford 7-0600. Wink Howlett: “I’ve sold 
our Newton house and have a place at 
South Yarmouth, Cape Cod, Mass., in 
preparation for retirement in a couple of 
years.” 

John S. Little: “In May, 1957, I retired 
from Western Electric Company, where 
I had been superintendent of Manufac¬ 
turing Engineering for 30 years. As a 
visiting professor I am now teaching at 
North Carolina State College at Raleigh, 

N. C., and I enjoy the work and the coun¬ 
try very much.” Henry E. Rossell lives in 
Sheffield, Mass., in the summer but has 
retired officially to 319 West New York 
Avenue, De Land, Fla. 

On the front page of the November 23 
Framingham (Mass.) News is a good pic¬ 
ture of Max Woythaler, who has come out 
of retirement to become president of The 
Lombard Governor Corp., Ashland, Mass., 
to succeed Mr. Henry E. Warren’94, who 
recently passed away. Max, a former presi¬ 
dent of the Framingham Union Hospital, 
recently returned there for a second oper¬ 
ation; and it’s a pleasure to tell you that 
he is recovering successfully. Congratu¬ 
lations all around to Max, who, over the 
years, has done such a thorough job as 
our class agent for the Alumni Fund. 

Larry Quirk is an early prospect for the 
New York class dinner on January 31, 
as on November 4 he wrote: “I am won¬ 
dering if you have made arrangements for 
our winter New York dinner at this early 
date. Although it is about three months 
away, I am making plans for a trip to 
Mexico and hope to leave the Saturday 
following our Friday meeting — saving an 
extra trip to New York. At present I am 
assuming we will meet on Friday, Jan¬ 
uary 31, 1958; but when a definite date 
is fixed, will you please let me know. 
Also, give me George Rooney’s address. 
He and John O’Brien are the last of our 
old gang left.” 

At the Fall General Meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
in Cliicago, October 7 to 11, Phil Alger 
gave a paper, "Professional Conduct — 
The Activities of Other Organizations in 
This Field and Their Relation to A.I.E.E.” 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company an¬ 
nounces publication of Mathematics far 
Science and Engineering by Philip L. 
Alger, consulting engineer. Medium In¬ 
duction Motor Department, General Elec¬ 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. “This 
complete revision of Engineering Mathe¬ 
matics by the famous Charles P. Stein- 
metz presents methods and procedures for 
finding, understanding, and applying the 
mathematical procedures best adapted to 
solve a particular problem. It aims to help 
students, teachers, and practicing engi¬ 
neers to use mathematics effectively by 
first showing the unity and simplicity of 
the basic mathematical ideas and then 
making numerical calculations easy.” 
Congratulations to Phil, who, for many 
years, has been outstanding in this field. 

Cynthia Blodgett (Charlie’s widow) has 
moved to 313 State Street, Bangor, Maine, 
where she lives with her daughter and 
would be glad to see any classmates and 
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their families traveling up there. The 
Boston Sunday Herald, September 15, 
carried a picture and long description of 
the pretty colonial ranch house and gar¬ 
den of Mr. and Mrs. Carl W. Wood in 
Winchester, Mass. It’s a lovely looking 
place. 

On June 19 Ben Neal sent one of his 
50th Fund letters to our classmate Tsang- 
Kyien Yuan in Shanghai, China. It was 
returned on August 23 covered with mys¬ 
terious looking markings which, translated, 
meant “Unknown Here.” Ben said it must 
have been on a slow boat to China (and 
back) — but the wonder is how it got in 
and out of Shanghai. Larry Landers, as 
chairman of the Combined Jewish Appeal 
Business Men’s Council in Boston, did an 
outstanding job in the recent cash collec¬ 
tion drive in Boston. He works with the 
same spirit for 1915. Nice going, Larry. 
Bill Holway is still doing big things in 
Tulsa, Okla. He writes: “We are planning 
two very large projects: a $35,000,000 
hydroelectric project for the Grand River 
Dam Authority, and a $40,000,000 new 
water supply project for the city of Tulsa. 
It was necessary for us to have additional 
space and we purchased a building which 
had formerly been used by a radio station. 
The firm of W. R. Holway and Associates 
is made up of: Mr. W. R. Holway, Class 
of 1915; Mr. W. N. Holway, Class of 
1943, and Mr. D. K. Holway, Class of 
1947.” “Help . . — Azel W. Mack, 

Secretary, 100 Memorial Drive, Cam¬ 
bridge 42, Mass. 

1916 

The December 5 luncheon at the Bilt¬ 
more Hotel, new headquarters of the 
M.I.T. Club of New York, saw the 1916 
table with eight in attendance: Walt 
Binger, Art Caldwell, Jap Carr (from 
Pennsylvania), Harold Dodge, Jim Evans, 
Herb Mendelson, Stew Rowlett, and Don 
Webster (from upstate New York). The 
heavy storm prevented several from com¬ 
ing — notably Ralph Fletcher who was 
planning to fly down, Earl Mellen, and 
Gil Cans. Joe Barker, the sponsor of these 
luncheons, was busy with the National 
Association of Manufacturers and Steve 
Brophy was up at M.I.T. on official busi¬ 
ness. Jim Evans, as usual, had a collection 
of fast-moving back-room and front-room 
s'ories; and Herb Mendelson responded 
to pressure for more anecdotes about his 
safari. Jim reminded all present of a 35th 
reunion item — some sort of operation that 
Dr. Paul Duff offered to perform free 
sometime, for someone, somewhere, when 
necessary — but Jim didn’t think that the 
promise would prevent Paul from attend¬ 
ing future reunions. These New York 
luncheons are held each month, on the 
Thursday following the first Monday of 
the month. Those who are anywhere near 
New York are urged to attend — visitors 
to New York are strongly urged. 

We learned at the December luncheon 
that Art Caldwell had retired in Novem¬ 
ber as vice-president of the Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank in New York. Art 
is such a modest one, we don’t often hear 
about any of his accomplishments. But 
Steve Brophy, one of your Secretary’s old 
reliables for constructive news about 
1916’ers, tells us that Art was the bank’s 


principal trouble shooter for a number of 
years; “And while his work did not come 
to tlie public attention, I have it on the 
authority of senior officers of the bank 
that Art was instrumental in saving them 
millions of dollars.” An outstanding old 
reliable, we’re sure! 

Vannevar Bush received another honor 
early in November — the annual New 
England Award of the Engineering So¬ 
cieties of New England at the Hotel 
Lenox in Boston. The award, given for 
outstanding achievement by a New Eng¬ 
land engineer, was presented by Howard 
Turner, chairman of the E.S.N.E. Award 
Committee. The speaker was Professor 
Chester L. Dawes’09, who retired from 
Harvard in 1953, and with whom, inci¬ 
dentally, your Secretary was associated in 
running the Technical Electrical Measure¬ 
ments Laboratory of the Electrical Engi¬ 
neering Department for the 1916-17 
school year. 

Back in October, at a convention of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, Joe 
Barker, as president of the Engineers 
Joint Council, urged engineers to form a 
national society like the American Medi¬ 
cal Association and the American Bar As¬ 
sociation. He declared that greater unity 
was needed to help bind “splinter 
groups.” Joe proposed an organization 
that might be called the American Society 
of Engineers, to which all qualified engi¬ 
neers could belong. He said it could speak 
for the entire profession on such questions 
as education, legislation, engineering, 
philosophy, engineering policy, and simi¬ 
lar subjects. At the time of writing this, 
we understand Joe and Mary are to be in 
Europe for a period of several months 
starting in February. 

Al Pettee writes that he’s been enjoying 
retirement since a year ago January down 
in Tryon, N. C., where he built a five- 
room “contemporary house on one level 
with an attic and a basement (Neatest 
trick of the week, eh?).” They have an 
acre and a half and look out on 1,000 acres 
of mountains. Tryon is on the edge of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and on the edge 
of South Carolina, about 40 miles south 
of Asheville. Some 1,200-1,500 North 
Carolinians and perhaps 500-600 retired 
Northerners live there, scattered over the 
rolling hillsides within a radius of about 
five miles. As Al says: “It is and it isn’t 
like living in a small rural community. I 
find myself terrifically busy with a part- 
time job of writing and administering an 
engineering background course for Gen¬ 
eral Cable salesmen, finishing some odds 
and ends about the house, and creating a 
landscape around the house. The field 
was pretty bald when we took over, so we 
can grow our own oaks and dogwoods 
where we want them. Right now I am 
planting some 50 dogwoods, redbuds, 
silver bells, crepe myrtles, and so forth, 
all contributed from our neighbors’ sur¬ 
plus. Not long ago Helen and I went 
North to see our four grandsons and 
granddaughter. We are getting along. 
Come and see us on your next trip.” 

Charlie Reed tells of a bit of traveling 
last fall with his wife — first to Sea Island, 
Ga., where they stayed for a week, and 
then to Winter Park, Fla., where Charlie 
has a stepson in Rollins College. “After 
loading down with 10 bags of oranges, we 
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drove back route 441 through the Great 
Smokies to Gatlinburg, Tenn. Next day 
we went up onto the Blue Ridge Parkway 
at Asheville, N. C. It was like a trip 
through Fairyland. Fog the night before 
had frozen to every twig and branch on 
the mountain tops; and the sun, shining 
on the iced trees, made a sparkling fringe 
of crystals. The parkway wound right up 
through it all, and after such a glorious 
sight we became very blase about further 
mountain scenery.” 

In the last issue we mentioned Herb 
Mendelson’s own private African safari, 
with a promise that some details would 
follow. He and Vi reached Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony, on August 3, via B.O.A.C. from 
Rome. Talk about big game! The stories 
he can tell at those New York luncheons! 
We asked him to write down some of his 
story for the column. He has, so listen to 
excerpts: 

“On August 7, the five-ton lorry piled 
high with tents, food, camp supplies, 
spare tires and parts, a kerosene-operated 
refrigerator, three drums of gas, kitchen 
equipment, and other necessities for our 
32-day safari started the long trek south¬ 
ward to our hunting territory. The gun 
be arers, trackers, skinners, cook, personal 
tent boys, chauffeurs and their assistants, 
16 in all, were perched high on top of 
the load, where they clung like so many 
flies. Andrew llolmberg, our White 
Hunter, his lovely wife Sonja, Vi, and I 
followed in the jeep, which was loaded 
with the rifles, a 375 H and H M agnum, 
a 30-’06 Springfield, a .300 Savage, a 22 
for birds, two double barrel .470 caliber 
heavy rifles, and a 16 gauge shotgun; 
also our personal clothing, ammunition, 
and a 50 gallon drum of gasoline. 

“Our first hunting camp was to be some 
400 miles south of Nairobi on the Rungwa 
River in Tanganyika. Since we were only 
the fourth party ever to hunt this particu¬ 
lar area, a great deal of reconnaissance 
was necessary to locate not only our camp 
site but the game we were interested in. 
The going was extremely rough as we 
bounced over elephant tracks some 16 or 
more inches in diameter and eight or ten 
inches deep, and tried to avoid the steep 
banks of dried up rivers and gullies, and 
locate a spot where the jeep and lorry 
(truck to you) could safely cross. Fre¬ 
quently, the spade and pick had to be 
resorted to in order to grade the river 
banks or provide fill for one of the numer¬ 
ous gullies that crisscrossed the country, 
now dry, but raging torrents in the wet 
season. 

“At noon of the fourth day, we located 
a likely camping place on the north bank 
of the Rungwa River near several water 
holes. The 16 natives started unloading 
the truck and while pitching one of the 
tents inadvertently disturbed a beehive 
swung high in an acacia tree by native 
honey hunters. Andrew llolmberg yelled 
“Head for the river bed!” The natives ran, 
flailing and slapping their arms. The 
shrieks and yells and laughter by those 
who escaped the vengeful bees echoed 
across the countryside. Vi and I, in the 
river bed some 20 yards away, were un¬ 
touched. The bees just did not locate us. 
Some took shelter in the truck cab and 
jeep. The water hole (really a mud hole) 
provided a refuge for others. After two 
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hours the bees gave up and returned to 
their hive, a cylindrical drum about three 
or four feet long and one foot in diameter, 
made of hide or bark. Small holes served 
as entrance and exit for the bees. The 
hives were hung from the limb of a tree 
and baited with honey. Once or twice a 
year during the dry season when the 
country is passible and the 10-foot grass 
has been burned, the honey is harvested. 
The natives eat the honey, and the bees’ 
wax is exported. 

“We hunted hard every day. My shoot¬ 
ing the first two weeks was terrible, and 
the game frequently stood at 75 yards 
and chuckled at me as I let go a volley 
of three or more shots. I did get a splen¬ 
did sable antelope for the museum and 
a roan antelope for myself. The kudus I 
missed those first 10 days, I will not dwell 
upon. Then came the night when we were 
awakened by the coughing and terrific 
roaring of lions right in camp. The entire 
camp was up, lanterns lighted and rifles 
ready. The lions were hunting at the 
water hole about 20 yards from camp 
and had probably gotten the scent of 
some of our camp-meat hung in a tree 
near the cook’s fire, which usually was 
kept going all night to discourage maraud¬ 
ing lions and leopards. After an hour of 
the racket, we decided to turn in; and we 
soon were sound asleep despite the roars 
of our visitors. Why should they bother 
with our tough hides when a hind quarter 
of a roan antelope was hanging in the 
nearby tree? 

“After two weeks at this camp, where 
we saw many waterbuck, buffalo, roan 
antelope, Iichtenstein, hartebeast, and 
kudu, we moved on up river about 15 
miles. For some unexplainable reason this 
move disspelled the gremlins from the 
rifles and my shooting henceforth was all 
I could desire.” So what happened? Did 
Herb get the rhino or did the rhino get 
Herb? Read the March issue for the next 
episode in this thrilling adventure! 

Speaking of grandchildren (or were 
we?), we have two new high-count re¬ 
ports — Duke Wellington with 21 and 
Eric Schabacker with 16! (According to 
our records, other high scorers are Hovey 
Freeman, 17; Earl Mellen, 11; Emory 
Kemp, 11; and Moose Jewett, 11.) Duke’s 
letter said he was doing this and that — 
mostly getting things for Christmas for the 
21 grandchildren. He goes on to say: “Not 
all one family — half are on Mrs. Welling¬ 
ton’s side. Might say that Anne was 
widow of Sanford L. Willis, Class of 1915. 
When these gifts are all set, hope to take 
off for Florida.” Duke spent the summer 
at their cottage on Littlejohn Island, 
Maine, which is part of the town of Yar¬ 
mouth. Says any 1916’er up that way in 
the summer will be most welcome, but 
he’ll not be responsible for any damage 
done to their cars from the bad roads. As 
to hobbies, Duke says maybe they’re not 
hobbies, but horse racing in summer and 
dog racing in winter are his interests. 
“And believe it or not, they do not save 
me a thing. Of course, you cannot go far 
astray with only $2.00 on a race.” 

Our other high scorer, Eric Schabacker 
of Erie, Pa., reports as follows: “As to 
statistics — they continue to grow. We 
have five children, all married but the 
youngest, who will step off next June. As 


Ray Brown says, with so many producing 
units we should make a good showing, 
and we do; our 16th grandchild is due 
momentarily — all of them normal, 
healthy, and happy, for which we are 
humbly thankful. Unfortunately, they are 
spread around too far; but that gives us 
an excuse to travel. Our only son, a Navy 
lieutenant commander, is stationed at 
Point Mugu, Calif.; one daughter is in 
Denver; one in Stockbridge, Mass.; one 
in Philadelphia; and one in Erie — the 
Erie son-in-law is treasurer and general 
manager of our miniature porcelain enam¬ 
eling shop, which is very nice for me.” 
Eric says he hasn’t seen any of our class¬ 
mates since the 40th reunion; when he 
returned from a recent trip, he found that 
Gene Barney, VI, had called at the office. 
Eric concludes with the observation that 
Erie is quite an industrial city and he’s 
sure that some of the 1916’ers must visit 
there occasionally; and he sure would 
appreciate a visit from any of them. 

Speaking of Gene Barney, we recently 
heard from him, too. He retired last July 
after 41 years with General Motors, the 
first 26 being with Delco Light and Frigi- 
daire and the last 15 with Detroit Diesel 
and the Engine Group of the Corporation. 
Since retirement, he and Mrs. Barney 
have been traveling all over. In July they 
went out through Banff; Lake Louise; 
Victoria, B. C.; Seattle; Portland; and Gla¬ 
cier National Park. During October they 
tonred New York, Vermont, New Hamp¬ 
shire, Maine, and Massachusetts, includ¬ 
ing Cape Cod. On the next trip they plan 
to go down to Florida and hope to stop 
off in Tryon, N. C., to visit A1 Pettee. 

Back in November, Jap Carr wrote that 
the last 1916’er he had seen was Joe 
Barker, who was just getting ready to 
leave the Homestead at Hot Springs as 
he was arriving. “Spent Fall Tennis Week 
there playing, for my age, far too much 
tennis, but having a wonderful time doing 
it. With mild weather continuing, have 
been able to play tennis up until now 
two or three times a week and have dates 
for three times again this coming week. 
We “bundle up’ in warm clothes and play 
even in snow flurries at Buck Hill Falls 
and Split Rock Lodge.” Then, speaking 
of the December 5 class luncheon: “I ex¬ 
pect to come to N. Y. C. for the December 
5 class luncheon at the new Tech Club 
in the Biltmore. Also another Tech affair 
the next day; and after the luncheon I 
have a tennis date, believe it or not, with 
an M.I.T. Alumnus, Class of 1907, Har¬ 
old Farrington’07. (So you see I might 
still be playing tennis at our 50th re¬ 
union.)” Jap says Northeastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania is pretty much a backwash area as 
far as Tech men are concerned. In recent 
years a Tech Club was started, and at a 
recent meeting they had 10 men attend¬ 
ing. So he doesn’t have a great many 
M.I.T. contacts. He mentioned particu¬ 
larly Don Webster’s added term in a Ro¬ 
chester hospital, and that they had missed 
the Websters’ occasional fall visit at Buck 
Hill Falk for the beautiful autumn foliage. 
As for retirement: “After the first year or 
so I find retirement not hard to take. I 
have enough personal affairs to look after 
to keep me busy, a few community activi¬ 
ties — probably not as many as I should 
have — and a precarious hold on my 
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principal hobby or sport, tennis. Alas, no 
grandchildren, not even one on first base. 
Well, we’re still hoping.” 

We had word, too, from Andy Wither¬ 
spoon, who’s a real estate operator and 
holder in Baltimore but is living in “Win- 
chester-on-the-Severn” in Annapolis. His 
son is a Baltimore lawyer; annd his daugh¬ 
ter, who worked at Bell Laboratories for 
several years before marriage, is married 
to a Baltimore boy and living in New 
York. 

From T. E. Raymond we received a 
1957 annual report of Racine Hydraulics 
and Machines, Inc. Inside we find not 
only a recent and up-to-date picture of 
T. E. himself, but an accounting of the 
Simplex Engineering Co. of Zanesville, 
Ohio, which recently merged with Racine. 
T. E. is president of Simplex, which he 
founded in 1927, and is recognized as one 
of the most able hydraulic engineers in 
the industry today. He is assisted by his 
two sons, T. E. Raymond, Jr., and Robert 
E. Raymond, who are also hydraulic en¬ 
gineers. The Simplex line of hydraulic 
systems, sold under the trade name seco, 
is applied to operations such as metal ex¬ 
trusion, metal drawing, transfer molding, 
and other operations where high pressure 
is needed for great hydraulic force. 

We had a brief note from Joel Connolly 
in Taiwan who is looking up the where¬ 
abouts of one or two of our classmates 
there. Joel sends a cute snapshot of four 
small children in the Botanic Garden in 
Taipei, China, two of whom, apparently 
not more than six years old, are carrying 
what Joel says are “live babies, not dolls” 
on their backs. And oh, yes, we had an¬ 
other message from Joel — the Christmas 
Greetings from the Connollys, 1957 — 
telling much of what they have been 
doing over the past year in the Far East. 
We hope to give some of the details in 
the next issue. He mentions that “yester¬ 
day (November 24, 1957) they had a most 
enjoyable M.I.T. Club of China meeting 
with lunch and a boat ride in Keelung 
Harbor.” Joel expects to be back in Ameri¬ 
ca on home leave about next August, and 
we are urging him to make it June instead 
for the 42nd reunion. 

Word from Val Ellicott says that he 
doesn’t have enough change in his status 
to make a news item. He expressed pleas¬ 
ure over the recognition of Dr. Killian in 
his new appointment in Washington. Says 
he has met Dr. Killian’s daughter, who is 
married to a close friend of Val’s son. 

With respect to Doc Little’s talk to 
Northern New Jersey’s M.I.T. Club in 
Hackensack early in December, we under¬ 
stand Jim Evans took as his guests the 
superintendents of schools of Paterson and 
Fair Lawn, N. J. 

We regret to report the passing of Wil¬ 
liam J. Sloan on November 3 at his home 
in Westerly, R. I. After graduation Bill 
moved to Providence and was employed 
by the Rhode Island Department of Pub¬ 
lic Works, Division of Roads and Bridges. 
He served there for 34 years as bridge 
maintenance engineer until his retirement 
in 1950, when he returned to Westerly to 
make his home. A message of sympathy 
has been sent to Mrs. Sloan. 

In October, Duncan Owler retired as 
president of the Fall River Electric Light 
Co. However, he’s not going to loaf, for 
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he will continue as a director and chair¬ 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
company. A native of Pawtucket, he has 
been associated with the company 41 
years, starting in 1916 as an electrical 
engineer and progressing through various 
offices until assuming the presidency. It 
is predicted that he will now be able to 
attend all the reunions on the Cape. 

On November 24, Mr. and Mrs. Hovey 
Freeman were given a cocktail party and 
dinner by their six children on the occa¬ 
sion of their 40th wedding anniversary. 
About 50 of the best friends they have 
known over the years attended, and two 
of their youngsters who live in the Ba¬ 
hamas flew up for the occasion. Their 
youngest son and his wife, who were sail¬ 
ing around the world and had reached 
Gibraltar from Hong Kong, could not be 
present. 

And now we come to the end of the 
story for this time — again with a note of 
appreciation to the many who have an¬ 
swered the call for news, and a “why not 
now?” to those who have been thinking of 
answering but haven’t yet. The column is 
what you make it! And to repeat, once 
more — if near New York on Thursday 
following the first Monday of any month, 
come to the M.I.T. Club of New York 
headquarters in the Biltmore, near Grand 
Central Station, for a 1916 luncheon — 
short and snappy, inexpensive! Finally, 
plan now to be at our 42nd reunion, June 
13, 14, and 15, at Chatham on the Cape. 

— Harold F. Dodge, Secretary, 96 
Briarcliff Road, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 

1917 

Penn Brooks, Dean of M.I.T.’s School 
of Industrial Management, one of those 
of our Class whom we hear about, but not 
from, writes as follows about the fun that 
he is having since leaving his old job as 
vice-president of Sears, Roebuck, and Co.: 
“Now, if you want the official record as 
I have written it, write in for a copy of 
the Dean’s Report for the year 1956-1957 
and that will give you the story as I see 
it. One reason that I have delayed so long 
in writing something for the class notes 
is that I am busy. The six years since I 
left Sears and entered the academic world 

— the administrative part of it — have 
been about as busy as any years of my 
life. The evolution of Course XV into a 
full-fledged school involving recruitment 
of staff, building programs, attracting 
graduate students and men from industry 
for the Sloan Fellowship Program and our 
Senior Executive Program, have been 
demanding and exciting tasks. I am glad 
to report that my wife has, likewise, en¬ 
joyed the experience and has put herself 
into the life of the Institute wholeheart¬ 
edly and has played an important role, 
particularly with the wives of our stu¬ 
dents. We find that the wives of students 
are very important.” In regard to "hot 
news” for only 1917 ears Penn writes: “Of 
course there are things that are confiden¬ 
tial and things that are not, but there are 
times when, if you want to hold your 
job, you better keep your mouth shut. 
Come ’round and see me sometime. Warm 
regards to all my friends.” 

Tubby Strout, former Class President 
and now regional Vice-president for class 


affairs on the Pacific Coast, received the 
following note from Joseph B. Wirt of 
Wheatland, Calif.: “I was glad to hear 
from you, as Tech men are few and far 
between in this neck of the woods. I have 
retired from teaching physics, chemistry, 
and math at Yuba College. I took time 
out a few years ago to work as a mining 
engineer in the mother lode country. I am 
now dabbling in real estate. I have a son 

— an electronic engineer major in the U. S. 
Air Force — and a daughter who lives 
with me. During the last war, I helped 
manufacture mustard at the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Arsenal in Denver. I am now build¬ 
ing an adobe home for my family in my 
spare moments. I am also working with 
engineers on plans for a dam to prevent 
floods in our area. I am enjoying life 
watching some of the developments we 
did not dream of when we were in Cop¬ 
ley Square.” 

The Institute has been advised of the 
death of Dr. Joseph H. Axtmayer, who 
for many years has been connected with 
the University of Puerto Rico, at Rio Pied- 
ras, Puerto Rico. 

We are glad to hear from those whose 
life has been spent in foreign countries. 
Y. T. Chang writes: “I have moved my 
family and business (Hochang and Com¬ 
pany) to Hong Kong since 1948. I am still 
doing export business of animal by-prod¬ 
ucts such as bristles and feathers. My wife 
and I have two sons and three daughters 

— all married except one. We have seven 
grandchildren. I have no political interest, 
and my hobby has been reading of current 
and ancient literature. I expect to retire 
from business in a year or two as 1 am 
now 67 years of age.” 

Those who subscribe for the U. S. News 
and World Report may have seen the ad¬ 
vertisement of Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield in the November 8 issue featuring 
two pictures of Bob Erb, chairman of the 
board of Thom McAn Shoe Co. In one 
picture he is "delicately” holding one of 
his products. Bob stated in the ad that 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield are “just what 
the doctor ordered” for his 6,500 em¬ 
ployees. 

As evidence of the civic interests of 
members of our Class, the Boston Globe 
featured a headline in November: "Stan¬ 
ley M. Lane named to head New Eng¬ 
land Baptist Hospital.” The article goes 
on to say: “Stanley M. Lane of Wellesley 
was elected president of the New Eng¬ 
land Baptist Hospital at the 64th annual 
dinner of the board of executives. Lane 
had served as executive vice-president 
and chairman of the executive committee 
many years. He is treasurer of the Lane 
Brothers Shoe Co. of Boston and the C. A. 
Grosvenor Shoe Co. of Worcester. He is 
a director of the Boston Y.M.C.A., and 
is active in many church and charitable 
organizations.” Another 1917’er who is de¬ 
voting time and effort to worth-while in¬ 
terests is none other than our northwest 
regional vice-president, Neal Tourtellotte. 
The Beta Theta Pi publication of October 
states: “Neal E. Tourtellotte, M.I.T. 1917, 
who traditionally has played Santa Claus 
for Seattle Orthopedic Hospital and for 
the children of his neighbors since 1930, 
has been named chairman of the North¬ 
west Memorial Hospital building fund 
campaign at Seattle. Also a leader in as- 
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sistance to the blind in his state, he is 
president of Tourtellotte Corporation, 
and is ... a breeder of livestock.” 

Max J. Mackler of Tampa, Fla., an¬ 
nounces that he has retired from active 
administrative work in public health and 
public housing fields. He is devoting some 
of his time to industrial consulting. He 
has been particularly active in local and 
national affairs of the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association. In November, Lieuten¬ 
ant General Leslie Groves (retired), who 
is now vice-president of Sperry Rand 
Corp., spoke before the New York Society 
of American Military Engineers on the 
subject of nuclear development. General 
Groves is known nationally and interna¬ 
tionally for his services in connection with 
the Manhattan Atomic Bomb Project, 
which he headed from its inception. 

Another classmate is in the news. Gor¬ 
don Gray, director of the office of De¬ 
fense Mobilization, has just appointed 
Walt Whitman a member of an 11-man 
advisory committee to examine the na¬ 
tion’s stockpiling of critical materials for 
defense purposes. Mr. Gray said that en¬ 
tirely new concepts of warfare had made 
an independent and critical review neces¬ 
sary at this time. Word has just been re¬ 
ceived that Irving C. Eaton of Waterville, 
Maine, has just retired from the General 
Electric Co. after 26 years of service. 

While many of our classmates are con¬ 
templating retirement, others are increas¬ 
ing their business activities. The United 
States Steel Corp. announced on Novem¬ 
ber 22 that Joshua C. Whetzel has been 
appointed manager of the tin plate prod¬ 
ucts for the company, effective December 
1. Joshua has spent his entire career with 
the company. In recent years he has been 
assistant manager of tin plate products 
for the corporation. 

Irving Fineman of South Shaftsbury, 
Vt., who is listed as an author, teacher, 
lecturer (S.B. in Naval Architecture), and 
the author of the novel Doctor Addams — 
a novel which indicates the dilemma of 
the modem man of science — contributes 
the following poem: “The time will come 
when man’s search will attain / The deep¬ 
est secrets of his wondrous brain; / How 
thoughts arise; where memories are 
stored; / Of what stuff dreams are made 
... His works afford / Him means to study 
outside his own head, / Marvellous ma¬ 
chines — imperfect, really dead, / Yet by 
his brain endowed with lifelike powers: / 
They scan, remember, calculate for hours 
... I On the sixth day, we are told, God 
willfully made, / In His own image, man. 
Imperfect are we, / Mortal, sinful, 
though endowed — sole willful aid / 
Among all His works — with divine cre¬ 
ativity. ! Why then did God make man? 
Was it that He / Thus only might study 
divinity?” 

We solicit from class members any Best 
Smiles that they would like to share with 
others. Our offering for this issue is: Mc¬ 
Gregor: "What’s the idea of a band of 
mourning on your left leg, Jock?” Jock: 
"Me mither has passed away.” McGregor: 
"But why on your leg instead of your 
sleeve?” Jock: “She was me stepmitber.” 
— W. I. McNeill, Secretary, 14 Hillcrest 
Avenue, Summit, N. J. Stanley C. Dun¬ 
ning, A ssistant Secretary, 21 Washing¬ 
ton Avenue. Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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1918 

It is often impossible to appraise the en¬ 
tire precipitate of many years accumula¬ 
tion of working and waiting. For example, 
Don MacArdle first thought he was a 
chemist. He did a thesis with the rather 
overwhelming title, “Decomposition of 
Phosgene by Special Carbon,” but has 
turned out to be a business consultant. 
On the side, he conducted the orchestra 
sophomore and junior year. But there is 
a magnificent orderliness in the working 
of chemistry. Hence, the precipitate of 
Don’s extracurricular activity has been a 
lifelong interest in music. We have al¬ 
ready chronicled work on his book en¬ 
titled, New Beethoven Letters, which was 
published last February by the Univer¬ 
sity of Oklahoma Press. The latest by¬ 
product of this somewhat saturated solu¬ 
tion was his appearance on the “$64,000 
Question.” He made the $512 level by 
knowing that Ravel wrote the Mother 
Goose Suite. The thousand dollar ques¬ 
tion was easy: Rimski-Korsakov composed 
Scheherazade based on the incomparable 
Arabian Nights. But, alas, Don went 
down on the $2,000 question, which 
caught up with him on November 26. 
He knew that Robert Schumann produced 
the Variations on the name Abe gg 
but mistakenly thought the work was ded¬ 
icated to Schumann’s fiancee, Clara, in¬ 
stead of to the Countess Meta Abegg. 
Still, $1,000 for a trip to New York is not 
exactly chicken feed even though there 
was no new Cadillac, or the promise of 
more loot, to enrich the MacArdle 
Thanksgiving. Observing our plea for 
news of the whereabouts of Marion Coes, 
Don says she is Mrs. Arthur Webster 
Kenney of 1647 Thirty-fourth Street, 
N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Civil Engineering for October, discuss¬ 
ing the new officers for the American So¬ 
ciety of Civil Engineers, says in part: 
“The new society director for District 9 is 
Craig P. Hazelet, well-known consultant 
and senior partner in the firm of Hazelet 
and Erdal, consulting engineers of Louis¬ 
ville, Ky. Mr. Hazelet’s 40-year profes¬ 
sional career has been chiefly concerned 
with the design and construction of 
bridges. He graduated from the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington with a B.S. degree in 
Civil Engineering in 1915. This education 
was later supplemented by M.I.T. In 1936 
Mr. Hazelet formed Hazelet and Erdal, 
successor to the Scherzer Rolling Lift 
Bridge Company, which he had served 
as chief engineer, general manager, and 
president during the period 1922-1936. 
In the course of his career, Hazelet has 
been engaged in the design of major 
bridges in China, Spain, and Canada, and 
numerous outstanding bridges over prin¬ 
cipal rivers in the United States. In the 
period 1942-1945 he served as a special 
consultant to the Army Transportation 
Corps on the design of ships, barges, and 
cranes.” 

Granville Smith, writing from 606 Ca¬ 
nal Road, Siesta Key, Sarasota, Fla., says 
that since his retirement from the Army 
in January, 1954, because of heart trou¬ 
ble, he has been back to college. At the 
American University (Washington) he 
took a course in economics and investment 
analysis in the hope of mastering Wall 


Street. Recent events proved his crystal 
ball out of focus so he chucked it, bought 
a place in Florida, and now devotes his 
researches to growing citrus in his trop¬ 
ical paradise. Your Secretary has just been 
nominated a national vice-president of the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage¬ 
ment, of which he has been a director of 
the Boston Chapter for over a decade. He 
also is gratified that his book on Love and 
Marriage, originally written for the Tech¬ 
nology students and published in 1948 by 
Harper, has now achieved European pub¬ 
lication by William Heinemann Medical 
Books, Ltd. The American edition has so 
far been reprinted eight times since its 
first publication. 

It is a beautiful December afternoon. 
Guess I’ll lay down my quill and go deer 
hunting. — F. Alexander Macoun, Sec¬ 
retary, Jaflrey Center, N. H. 

1919 

A nice letter in from Bemie Coleman 
reads as follows: “Just returned from a 
grand vacation in Europe. In Copenha¬ 
gen, Evelyn and I had lunch with Her¬ 
man Dedichen, whom I hadn’t seen since 
we graduated. When I phoned him we 
both had to claim age forgetfulness, and 
Herman said, ‘Although we don’t remem¬ 
ber each other, I can guarantee that 
neither of us looks as pretty as we did 40 
years ago.’ . . . Herman is one of the own¬ 
ers of Politiko, the principal newspaper 
in Copenhagen, and the author of a cou¬ 
ple of books on cooking, which is one of 
his hobbies. We reminisced on M.I.T. 
days. Herman seemed glad to get all the 
news I coidd give him about our Class. 
Meeting him after all these years was one 
of the high lights of our trip. . . . Return¬ 
ing to Los Angeles after nine weeks 
abroad, I found my desk [the Chase San¬ 
itarium, 1032 W. 18th Street, Los Angeles 
15, Calif, is Bernie’s headquarters] piled 
high — high enough to impel me to leave 
town; but I lacked the nerve and started 
to grind away at unfinished accumulated 
business. My lap is in readiness for ‘X’ 
Coleman, the fourth grandchild, due any 
day now. Regards to all.” 

A clipping from the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun reveals that Roy Mackay has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Rod 
and Wire Division of Bethlehem Steel 
Company’s Sparrows Point plant. Roy 
joined Bethlehem in 1922 as an assistant 
electrical foreman, and advancing 
through various positions, became assist¬ 
ant superintendent in 1937. Before that 
Roy served as a physics instructor at 
Georgia Tech. Congratulations on the 
promotion, Roy. Keep up the good work! 

Your Class Secretary had the pleasure 
of seeing Don Kitchin at the Alumni 
Council meeting at M.I.T. in November. 
And also George McCreery, who now is 
a lecturer in civil engineering at M.I.T. 
and serves on the Alumni Council as our 
class representative. 

A card from Royden L. Burbank says 
that his address is 16 Sharpe Road, Bel¬ 
mont 78, Mass., and not 17, as was er¬ 
roneously indicated in a recent write-up. 
Otherwise, he says, there is no change in 
his work or any special news. 

Herman A. (Duke) Herzog writes: 
“Just going along as usual. Did a little 
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fishing in the Ozarks, but Dorothy caught 
the big ones ... 6 Rainbows. Regards to 
all.” 

From Ardmore, Pa., Charlie Hyde says: 
“Still at Frankford Arsenal as chief audi¬ 
tor. Many M.I.T. men, though not of the 
Class of ’19, are here. All my children 
married, and I’m a grandpop five times.” 

Reggie Hunt writes: “The only news 
I have is of interest only to me. My last 
electrocardiogram was good enough to lift 
my ban on sailing — so next summer my 
boat, after three years on shore, will be in 
the water off Boothbay Harbor again. My 
best to all.” We think the news is very 
interesting, and we’re glad to hear it, 
Reggie. 

We regret to announce that James P. 
Thurber, according to advice received 
from the M.I.T. Alumni Register, passed 
away on October 19, 1957. We are also 
in receipt of a belated notice regarding 
the demise of William C. Haddock, Jr., in 
1956. We are sorry to learn of the pass¬ 
ing of our former classmates. — Eugene 
R. Smoley’19, Secretary, The Lummus 
Company, 385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 

1920 

Your Secretary reports with pride that 
Dean Bob Sumwalt of the University of 
South Carolina has recently been 
appointed acting president of the Univer¬ 
sity. Bob has been a member of the fac¬ 
ulty there since 1926, serving first as an 
associate professor of civil engineering, 
and being awarded a full professorship 
in 1931. Later, he became dean of the 
School of Engineering. He has been 
chairman of the State Planning Board and 
the State Board of Housing and is cur¬ 
rently chairman of the State Board of 
Engineering Examiners. He holds an hon¬ 
orary Doctor of Science degree at the 
University of Delaware. Bob has a son 
and daughter, both of whom attended the 
University of South Carolina. His son, 
who received his S.M. in Civil Engineer¬ 
ing from M.I.T. in 1950, is now super¬ 
vising engineer for Columbia City 
Schools. 

Jim Wolfson, Vice-president of Tish- 
man Realty and Construction Company of 
New York, was the featured speaker of 
an all-day conference in Cleveland of the 
Construction Division of the Cleveland 
Engineering Society. His subject was 
“The Challenge in Future Business Con¬ 
struction.” Jim’s company will soon start 
construction of a 22 story office building 
in Cleveland. 

Bill Dewey, manager of the Architec¬ 
tural and Engineering Division of An- 
derson-Nichols and Company, Boston, 
spoke recently at a Rotary Club Dinner 
in Manchester, Conn., his subject being 
the Texas Tower project, for which he was 
largely responsible. 

It is with regret that I report the death 
of Dr. Robert T. Knapp, professor of hy¬ 
draulic engineering at California Institute 
of Technology. He had been on the fac¬ 
ulty there for a quarter of a century, and 
he conducted important investigations in 
the field of hydrodynamics. 

Bob Bradley is back from South Dart¬ 
mouth, Mass., to Waltham, Mass., address 
26 Bedford Street. Lauren Hitchcock is 
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back in New fork City, after his lengthy 
stay on the West Coast and more recently 
in Ontario, Canada. He may be reached 
at Apartment 3G, 35 West 92nd Street. 
Amasa Castor has left Manchester, N. H., 
for Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., the lucky fel¬ 
low! Captain Harold J. Murray is also in 
Florida, address 4406 Sherwood Road, 
Jacksonville. John Downey is now living 
in Burtonsville, Md. 

Here’s wishing you all a happy and 
prosperous 1958! Please join me in think¬ 
ing about and pointing toward 1960, 
when we should have our finest reunion. — 
Harold Bucbee, Secretary, 7 Dartmouth 
Street, Winchester, Mass. 

1921 

Hola, llabana — Viene Veintiuno! On 
Friday, February 21 next, a group of some 
50 members of the Class of 1921, wives, 
and one son will arrive at La Habana 
to devote the next several days to the most 
unusual reunion party we have ever had 
and no doubt the most enjoyable, too. 
With the wise counsel and friendly hos¬ 
pitality of Helier Rodriguez and his col¬ 
leagues of the M.I.T. Club of Cuba added 
to the planning and administrative accom¬ 
plishments of Chairman Ted Steffian, 
Chick Dube, and Roy Hersum of the 
committee for the 1921 Week End in 
Havana, no effort has been spared to in¬ 
sure a wealth of pleasure and comfort. 
Unique as a reunion gathering in a par¬ 
ticularly lovely setting, it is also a trip 
which will long be treasured as a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. 

As of this writing — a couple of weeks 
before Christmas — you have received an¬ 
other letter from Ted and his committee 
outlining the program for the four days 
in Cuba and detailing travel and hotel 
arrangements. The American Express 
Company has been named official travel 
agent by the committee; and all reserva¬ 
tions are being made through this agency, 
which has reserved rooms for our group 
in the three top Havana hotels. Since most 
of us will travel via one of the several air 
routes, the committee is also arranging 
for groups of classmates to meet in Bos¬ 
ton, New York, and Miami so they may 
travel together. Correspondence from 
Helier Rodriguez indicates that all is in 
readiness at his end for a royal reception 
and the finest program anyone could de¬ 
sire. The red carpet is really out for the 
Class of 1921! 

At this time in December, the list of 
attenders includes the names of 26 mem¬ 
bers of the Class, most of whom will be 
accompanied by their wives, plus one 
son: Ollie Bardes, Mich Bawden, Cac 
Clarke, Josh Crosby, Herb DeStaebler, 
Chick Dube, Harry Goodman, Munnie 
Hawes, Roy Hersum, Dug Jackson, Irv 
Jakobson, Ivan Lawrence, Leon Lloyd, 
Bob Miller, Sam Moreton, Don Morse, 
Phil Nelles, George Owens, Leo Pelkus, 
Helier Rodriguez, Fred Rowell, Ray St. 
Laurent, George Schnitzler, Ted Steffian, 
Hank Taintor and Bill Wald. There’s not 
much time left between the date you are 
now reading these notes and our take-off 
for the balmy climate of Havana. If you’ve 
just decided that you’re not going to be 
left behind to miss all the fun and relax¬ 
ation of this rare occasion, go after the 


travel people right away and contact Ted 
Steffian at the address at the bottom of 
this column to let him know that you plan 
to be present. See you in Cuba! 

Herbert C. DeStaebler answered our 
request for his latest news with a muchly 
appreciated letter. Herb says: After 
Lambert’s merger with Wamer-Hudnut 
into Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Company I was appointed director of Pur¬ 
chases and Package Engineering for Lam- 
bert-Hudnut Manufacturing Laboratories, 
the proprietary and cosmetics manufac¬ 
turing subsidiary in Lititz, Pa. Mrs. De¬ 
Staebler died in 1950 and my three chil¬ 
dren are all on the West Coast, where I 
visited them last summer. Stephen, 
Princeton’54, magna cum laude, is teach¬ 
ing at the Chadwick School at Palos 
Verdes; and my daughter, Jeanne, lives 
on the beach at Malibu with her husband 
and two lovely children, a boy of five and 
a girl, three. From the Los Angeles area, 

I w'ent to San Francisco via Honolulu to 
see Herbert, Jr., M.I.T.’50 in physics, 
who obtained his doctorate at M.I.T. in 
1954, also in physics. After a year w ork¬ 
ing on cosmic rays at and for the Ecole 
Polytechnique in Paris and in the High 
Pyrenees, he is doing pure research at the 
High Energy Physics Laboratory at Stan¬ 
ford, where they have the longest high 
energy linear accelerator in the world. 

“I spent a very happy evening with 
hospitable Hokey Miner (Grant L., Jr.) 
and his charming wife at Los Altos, where 
Herb, Jr., also lives. Hokey still has that 
infectious grin and lives a gracious life in 
his beautiful open home. He supplements 
his bread and beans money as president 
of a prosperous plumbing and heating 
supply business. He will still take on a 
general contracting job or anything else, 
so long as it doesn't interfere with his 
leisure. I gave him what information I 
could about various classmates but could 
supply nothing recent about Johnny 
Starkweather and nothing at all about 
Sammy Moreton. For their benefit, he 
looks extremely well, trim and happy. 
It’s good to know that Herb will join us 
for the Havana class reunion. 

To answer the questions Herb raises, 
Sam E. Moreton, Jr„ President of the 
Central Lumber Company, Brookhaven, 
"Miss., will also attend the 1921 Week 
End in Havana and it looks as though 
these two will have plenty to talk about. 
Sam and Mrs. Moreton have three chil¬ 
dren and four grandchildren at last re¬ 
ports. John B. Starkweather’22, President 
and Treasurer of the Starkweather Engi¬ 
neering Company, Newtonville 60, Mass., 
has fairly consistently advertised in The 
Technology Review the availability of his 
firm for engineering and constructing 
power and pumping plants as well as 
boiler, cooling water, and heat recovery 
systems. For the record, Grant L. Miner, 
Jr., is president of the Los Altos Plumb¬ 
ing and Heating Company. Herb has also 
sent us a detailed recommendation that 
the editor of The Review consider a 
means for drawing the attention of all 
Alumni to important or unique para¬ 
graphs of general interest throughout the 
Class Notes section by printing a small 
beaver opposite each of these paragraphs. 
We have forwarded this suggestion to our 
boss. Editor Bev Dudley’35. Whatever 
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the outcome, Herb deserves thanks and 
praise for his great interest in promoting 
the general welfare of M.I.T. and its 
Alumni. 

While we certainly appreciate the many 
fine letters which arrive from members of 
the Class, it is particularly gratifying to 
get a fan letter from the wife of a class¬ 
mate. Mrs. Sumner Hayward, Secretary 
of the Simmons Class of 1923 and a writer 
of considerable prominence, comments on 
our remarks about her class notes in a 
welcome message, with compliments we 
wish we deserved, which says, in part: “I 
am pleased to have your kind word about 
the 1923 column. One of the maddening 
things is the lack of space for class notes. 
For a lively class, like mine, it means that 
all items must be trimmed to the bone. 
Sometimes I find that all I can report in 
the allotted wordage are names and dates. 
To keep you abreast of what’s rolling out 
of my typewriter, here’s a recent article 
cn one of my hobbies. The collection now 
numbers about 1,300 different post card 
views of libraries. You may be glad to 
know that Glen Ridge’s library is among 
those in my collection. Idaho is the only 
state not represented. Know anyone 
there? Sumner says no one of the Class 
of 1921 is listed in that state, so perhaps 
it’s natural that it should be so backward.” 
Betty enclosed a most interesting article, 
entitled “The Picture Post Card — Off to 
a Good Start with Libraries,” from the 
September, 1957, issue of Hoblries — The 
Magazine for Collectors. Once upon a 
time, we recall having saved and mounted 
picture post cards in albums with slotted 
pages and it is interesting to know that 
they are not only collectors’ items but 
that, like postage stamps, there are spe¬ 
cialized or topical collections. If you col¬ 
lect anything, you ought to read Betty’s 
article to discover how someone with a 
most practical imagination has developed 
and expanded the art of collecting, — 
and made it so pleasant for others that 
they want to go all oiP to help. And if 
you know someone in Idaho, please ask 
them to obtain a picture card of a local 
library, have the librarian autograph it 
and mail it to Betty at 224 Richards Road, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Ernest Henderson, President, and Rob-, 
ert L. Moore, Chairman of the Board, 
Sheraton Corporation of America, made 
front page news in the New York Herald 
Tribune and Times, as in most other pa¬ 
pers of the metropolitan area, with illus¬ 
trations in most cases of Ernie “swapping” 
a giant photograph of the Sheraton-Astor 
Hotel for one of the Ambassador Hotel, 
both in New York City. The exchange 
gives the Sheraton hotel chain a luxury 
hotel in New York’s east side in addition 
to the other Gotham properties, the Park 
Sheraton, the Sheraton-McAlpin, and the 
Sheraton-Russell. Dr. George Thomson of 
Milton, Mass., assistant director of Fabric 
Research Laboratories, co-authored a 
technical paper for the Boston meeting 
last November of the American Associa¬ 
tion of Textile Chemists and Colorists, of 
which he is a member. George is an au¬ 
thority on the chemistry of paper and 
textiles who started his professional career 
as an instructor at Technology and then 
became a research worker at the W. B. 
Wescott Laboratory, before joining Wal¬ 


ter Hamburger’s world-famous research 
organization for the textile and related 
industries, whose modem plant in Ded¬ 
ham, Mass., adorns Route 128, the 
“Golden Circle.” George is also a mem¬ 
ber of Sigma Xi and the American Chem¬ 
ical Society. 

Ralph M. Shaw broke into print in one 
of our favorite trade publications, the 
Houghton Line, with comments on the 
geographical availability of pompano. 
Saul Silverstein spoke on “Operation Un¬ 
derstanding” at a meeting of the Spring- 
field, Mass., chapter of the National 
Association of Accountants. Saul and Rigi 
are receiving congratulations on the birth 
of their second and third grandchildren. 
Added to the Baby Beaver Band are Da¬ 
vid Jay Rubinovitz, son of daughter 
Phyllis and Samuel Rubinovitz’51, and 
Jon Alan Silverstein, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee M. Silverstein, who also have a 
daughter, Leslie Joy, aged almost two. 
To Captain John D. Crecca, U. S. Navy 
(retired) and Mrs. Crecca of Elizabeth, 
N. J., our sincere sympathy on the pass¬ 
ing of his father. The engagement has 
been announced of their son, John, Jr , 
and Miss Jodie Fischer of Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Richard H. Morris, editorial director of 
Plant Engineering, spoke on “An Engi¬ 
neer’s Observations in Russia” before vari¬ 
ous chapters of the American Institute of 
Plant Engineers in North Chicago, Ill., 
and in Nashua, N. H. During 1956, he 
spent a month-in the U.S.S.R., visiting 
some 20 factories and numerous ministries 
and schools in the area from Moscow to 
Tiflis, including Stalingrad, Kiev, and 
Minsk. He also spent a month in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. Dick 
was associated with us in Course XIV fol¬ 
lowing his graduation from California 
with degrees in mathematics and mechan¬ 
ical Engineers, the American Institute of 
world wars, a colonel in the Air Force Re¬ 
serve, and a civilian consultant to the 
Department of Defense. His memberships 
include the American Society of Mechan¬ 
ical Engineers, the American Institute of 
Plant Engineers, the National Society 
of Professional Engineers, and the Soci¬ 
ety of American Military Engineers. He is 
also a past president of the American So¬ 
ciety of Business Magazine Editors. 

In several letters and a phone call. 
Class President Ray St. Laurent has ad¬ 
vised that Dan Harvey and Dick Win- 
disch accepted membership on Mich 
Bawden’s Special Gifts Committee. Dick 
made a trip to Europe last fall. Pats on 
the back to Lark Randall, Chick Kurth, 
and Josh Crosby for successfully arrang¬ 
ing and carrying out the most recent of 
the new 1921 special events requested by 
those who attended our 35th reunion. 
This was the 1921 cocktail party at the 
Faculty Club, preceding the Midwinter 
Alumni Association meeting in Cam¬ 
bridge on February 4. Mail notices were 
sent only to those in the local area. Arnold 
R. Davis writes from his new home, 95 
Orchard Lane, Berkeley Heights, N. J.: 
“As Manager of Rubber Chemicals Re¬ 
search for the American Cyanamid Com¬ 
pany, I moved with my laboratory staff 
and equipment from Stamford, Conn., to 
our new location in Bound Brook, N. J.” 
Laurence O. Buckner also reports a new 


home address at 817 Moffett Lane, York, 
Pa. John M. Giles now receives mail at 
911 Live Oak Street, San Angelo, Texas. 
Dr. William R. Hainsworth reports his 
home address at 14854 Tamarix Drive, 
La Puente, Calif. Temporarily, Philip H. 
Hatch can be reached at 425 Pelham 
Manor Road, Pelham Manor, N. Y. New 
addresses, available on request, have been 
received for John J. McCloskey, Edgerton 
Merrill, Robert R. Thurston, and Raphael 
VanNeste. 

Hola Habana — Viene Veintiuno! Last 
chance to get aboard for the big doings 
in and around Havana from February 21 
to 25. The next Class of 1921 gathering 
on the calendar will take place on Alumni 
Day on campus in Cambridge, Monday, 
June 16, 1958. Hasta la vista! — Carole 
A. Clarke, Secretary, International Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, Com¬ 
ponents Division, 100 Kingsland Road, 
Clifton, N. J. Edwin T. Steffian, Assist¬ 
ant Secretary and Chairman, Havana Re¬ 
union Committee, 11 Beacon Street, Bos¬ 
ton 8, Mass. 

1922 

Your faithful Secretary had to leave for 
the hospital to have a cholecystectomy 
performed while writing the notes for the 
January issue. Having successfully lost 
portions of anatomy and cash, he now 
rather weakly takes his pen in hand. 

The above is only fooling because there 
was nothing to it and a good time was 
had by all. The big news is regarding the 
M.I.T. Club of New York Silver Stein 
Award Dinner. The Class of ’22 was par¬ 
ticularly proud to assist in this presenta¬ 
tion to our famous Assistant Secretary, 
C. George Dandrow, Vice-president, 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation. Those 
signifying their intention of attending the 
dinner included: Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
Carpenter; Mr. and Mrs. L. B. Davis; Mr. 
and Mrs. T. T. Miller; Mr. and Mrs. F. S. 
Lincoln; Mr. and Mrs. Clayton Grover; 
Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Linsley; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald Macdonald; Mr. and Mrs. 
S. H. Reynolds; Mr. and Mrs. Paul Ryan; 
Mr. David Minton; Mr. W. J. Ed¬ 
monds; Mr. Fred Dillon, Jr."; Mr. Parke 
Appel; Mr. Thomas S. Craig; Mr. Abbott 
Johnson and daughter Joanne. Our Pres¬ 
ident Parke D. Appel, who sent in the 
above list, said that he felt that it was an 
outstanding recognition most humbly 
received. 

A letter from Dale Spoor in Chicago 
tells of the sudden death of John N. Du 
Vernet. He had had pneumonia but had 
been back at work before his final attack. 
He was a structural engineer with Naess 
and Murphy Co. in Chicago. We regret 
also to report passing of Rodmond S. Ma- 
haffy of Wilmington, Del., last May. 
Change of addresses to new locations 
include: Roscoe E. Sherbrooke, 278 Jeru¬ 
salem Road, Cohasset, Mass.; Norman J. 
Greene, 311 Irish Road, Berwyn, Pa.; Dr. 
Walter W. Boyd, Metropolitan Club, 1700 
H Street, Washington 6, D.C.; Frederick 
S. Blackall, Jr., Taft Pierce Manufacturing 
Co., Lock Drawer 71, Woonsocket, R. I.; 
Edward L. Lincoln, 78 Cedar Street, 
Sharon, Mass.; Bartow Van Ness, Jr., 
R. D. 2, Biery’s Bridge Road, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Eugene P. Rowell, Jr., 1632 E. Wash- 
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ington Avenue, Pascagoula, Miss.; Arthur 

L. Pitman, 7 Summit Place, Alexandria, 
Va. 

Donald F. Carpenter, general manager. 
Film Department, E. I. du Pont de Ne¬ 
mours Co. and former chairman of the 
Munitions Board of the Defense Depart¬ 
ment, has been named to an 11-man ad¬ 
visory committee to examine the nation’s 
stockpiling policies and programs. The 
stockpiling of critical materials for defense 
purposes is now to be rearranged consid¬ 
ering the entirely new concepts of war¬ 
fare. This is not a new experience for 
Don, but it does show the high regard in 
which he is held in Washington. Morris J. 
Gorman has announced the formation 
through merger of the Clifford-Black 
Furniture Co. in Malden, Mass. His pho¬ 
tograph in the local news bears out the 
story that he has built a reputation for 
energy, integrity, and efficiency. 

The election of Fred C. Koch as a di¬ 
rector of the Northern Natural Gas 
Company has been announced. Mr. Koch 
has been in the petroleum business for 
35 years. He is president and director of 
the Wood River Oil and Refining Com¬ 
pany, Rock Island Oil and Refining 
Company, and the Koch Oil Corporation, 
all of Wichita, Kansas. He is also on the 
boards of the First National Bank of 
Wichita, the Koch Engineering Company, 
Clover Oil Corporation, and Vance Oil 
Corporation, all of Wichita. He has ex¬ 
tensive ranch and cattle interests in Mon¬ 
tana and Texas. Winthrop F. Potter of 
Lexington, Mass., transmission and pro¬ 
tection engineer for New England Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Co., served as 
chairman of Lexington Area #1 division 
of the United Fund Campaign. He had 
served as chairman of the Cancer Drive 
in 1957. He is a member of the Franklin 
Foundation and was formerly president of 
the Appalachian Mountain Club. Ray C. 
Burrus, Associated Consultants, Inc., has 
written an article entitled “Beyond Our 
Borders” in the November issue of Con¬ 
sulting Engineering. He tells of policy 
directive 9 in the Point IV programs 
where I.C.A. encourages private enter¬ 
prise abroad. Next effort should be getting 
our Class together at the mid-winter meet¬ 
ing at the Institute. 

Another time for a good get-together • 
in New York is February 6 at the Techni¬ 
cal Dinner Meeting of the New York 

M. I.T. Club, to be beld in the Grand Ball¬ 
room of the Biltmore Hotel. An especially 
strong panel will discuss “Industry’s 
Stake in Atomic Energy.” 

Your fully recovered and ambitious 
Secretary will be happy to receive addi¬ 
tional news about you or members of our 
Class whom you may meet. Please send 
in frequently. — Whitworth Ferguson, 
Secretary, 333 Ellicott Street, Buffalo 3, 

N. Y. C. George Dandrow, Assistant 
Secretary, Johns-Manville Corporation, 22 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

1923 

Penn Howland did such an excellent 
job with the class notes last month that we 
are thinking seriously of letting him take 
on the chore hereafter. Penn is always de¬ 
pendable, and he is doing a splendid job 
as chairman of the Reunion Committee. 

FEBRUARY, 1958 


All he wants from the rest of the Class is 
your support and your attendance at The 
Pines, Cotuit, Cape Cod, Mass., June 13 
through 15, 1958. 

Hugh S. Ferguson, XV, our well-known 
chemical executive, formerly of Dewey 
and Almy Chemical Co., has been elected 
to tlie board of directors of the National 
Research Corporation. While with Dewey 
and Almy, Hugh held the positions of 
treasurer, executive vice-president, and 
then president. When that concern 
merged with W. R. Grace and Co., he 
served as executive vice-president in 
charge of the chemical group. Early this 
year he resigned from active management, 
but he continues as consultant and direc¬ 
tor. He is a member of the Corporation 
of M.I.T., past president of the Alumni 
Association, and director of the American 
Synthetic Rubber Co. He lives in Bel¬ 
mont, Mass.; has a summer place on Cape 
Cod; and meticulously corrects your Sec¬ 
retary when the latter becomes a little 
confused about the dividing line between 
Osterville and neighboring communities. 
Congratulations, Hugh! 

Whitney C. Huntington, IV, has been 
elected honorary member of the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, one 
reward for a lifetime devoted to the train¬ 
ing of civil engineers, first as a teacher and 
later as an administrator. In particular, 
he brought great distinction to the Uni¬ 
versities of Colorado and Illinois, with 
which he was long connected. Recently, 
his advice was sought by the U. S. Air 
Force in the building of its new academy. 
Among other things, he is author of the 
book, Earth Pressures and Retaining 
Walls. Another book, Building Construc¬ 
tion, published in 1929, still remains a 
standard text for engineering and archi¬ 
tectural students. He holds the Alumni 
medal of the University of Colorado for 
distinguished achievement, awarded in 
1947. 

The Worcester Sunday Telegram, on 
November 24, 1957, carried an inspiring 
story regarding Raymond P. Harold, XV. 
President of the Worcester Federal Sav¬ 
ings and Loan Association. In part it was 
in commemoration of Ray’s 30th anniver¬ 
sary with Worcester Federal, a bank 
whose assets rose from $9,000,000 to over 
$140,000,000 under his leadership. 
Among other things, he is a founder and 
past president of the National Savings and 
Loan League, past president of the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Co-operative Bank League, and 
past president of the Northeastern Fed¬ 
eral Savings League. Currently, he is a 
trustee of the Savings and Loan Founda¬ 
tion and also of the Executive Council of 
the International Union of Building Soci¬ 
eties and Savings and Loan Association. 
He has played an active part in important 
civic work as chairman of the Worcester 
Housing Authority, which completed 
many housing developments throughout 
the city, particularly those prepared for 
returning G.I.’s and elderly citizens. Such 
achievements brought him the coveted 
Freedom Foundation Award. In a recent 
testimonial. City Manager Francis J. Mc¬ 
Grath described Ray Harold as "one of 
the finest public servants Worcester has 
had.” 

June, 1957, notes related that Paul 
Heymans, VIII, former Belgium Minister, 


had been appointed by the Vatican to be 
in charge of its project at the Brussels 
World Fair in 1958. Under Pauls able 
direction, 52 National Committees have 
now been established and work is actively 
going forward for the Vatican Pavilion, 
which will include a church of modem 
design and a portrayal of the Church’s 
doctrines and morals by means of art and 
other activities. 

General Hermon F. Safford, II, Pres¬ 
ident of the Ohio Rubber Co., has been 
named “National Management Man” for 
1957 by the National Management Asso¬ 
ciation. Entering the Army in 1917 as a 
lieutenant, he rose through the ranks to 
brigadier general in 1942. He retired in 
1946 to join the Ohio Rubber Co. He is 
also vice-president and director of Eagle- 
Picher Co., a member of the Advisory 
Council of the American Society for Qual¬ 
ity Control, and a director of the Osborn 
Manufacturing Co. and of the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. He was born 
in Leominster, Mass. (Herb Hayden, 
please note.) 

Cards from W. A. Klikoff, XIII, indi¬ 
cate that he has returned to his old posi¬ 
tion as chief, Aircraft Engineering Divi¬ 
sion, Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Los Angeles. Another card from Colonel 
H. H. Zornig states he has retired; and 
because he is tired of raking leaves and 
shoveling snow, he has moved to Florida. 
It is remarkable how these men give up 
the bracing air of a crisp winter morning 
in New England and forego the feeling of 
victory that comes after shoveling 
through two feet of beautiful white crys¬ 
tals, commonly known as “snow”! 

Remember, we are expecting you at 
THE PINES, COTUIT, MASS., JUNE 13 to 15. 
Better start the sweet woman on planning 
her wardrobe so as to accompany you. — 
Howard F. Russell, Secretary, Improved 
Risk Mutuals, 15 North Broadway, White 
Plains, N. Y. Wentworth T. Howland, 
Assistant Secretary, 1771 Washington 
Street, Auburndale 66, Mass. 

1924 

Seems as though the Heimingers broke 
open the winter vacation season. A card 
from “Fabulous Florida, the Tropic Inn 
and the sheltering palms” came away 
back in November. John evidently doesn’t 
spend all his time being sheltered by the 
palms, however. There was a line about 
his love for the pink, sandy Daytona 
beaches. 

Dent Massey has left New York to go 
back home to Ontario. He has been with 
American Machine and Foundry for some 
time, now takes over as vice-president, di¬ 
rector, and general manager of their Ca¬ 
nadian subsidiary, A.M.F. Atomics 
(Canada), Ltd., in Port Hope, Ontario. 
His immediate boss, the chairman and 
president, is General Walter Bedell Smith. 
A.M.F.A.(C.)L, develops and manufac¬ 
tures fuel elements for nuclear reactors, 
and will also be happy to take your order 
for a complete reactor. Dent, according 
to the announcement, “has won recogni¬ 
tion as an outstanding speaker on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy.” 

Another business boost, this one to 
Hartselle D. Kinsey. Sox has been with 
Union Carbide since 1924 and has been 
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a V.P. for the past three years. When 
they formed a new division recently. 
Union Carbide Olefins Company, Sox was 
tapped for the presidency. If you’re in the 
market for a bit of ethylene, propylene, 
butadiene, or a host of other hydrocarbon 
products, he’s your man. 

Among the honors which are coming to 
Dr. Hudson Hoagland of the Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology is 
one naming him “Man of the Year.” 
Award made by the B’nai B’rith lodge of 
Fitchburg, Mass. A note from V. P. Card¬ 
inal chides your Secretary (in a nice way) 
for the lack of class notes in November. 
He has been covering up by explaining 
I had been “on tour." Actually it was on 
vacation instead, a belated one, and one 
that included very little touring. Paul and 
Jack Hennessy are fellow members of the 
President’s Committee of Notre Dame. 
Have no idea what this means, whether 
it’s fund raising or football recruiting. If 
the latter, they did all right this year. 

The second ’24 luncheon at the M.I.T. 
Club of New York brought out 14 men 
plus one ringer. Nate Schooler was ac¬ 
companied by his newest assistant to the 
president, his son Jerry. Others were Al 
Anderson, Bill Correale, Griff Crafts, Bill 
Delehanty, Elko Honigman, Bill Kep- 
linger, Jim Grahame, Lou Porter, Gus 
Rudd, Pres Scott, Greg Shea, Howard 
Stevens, and Henry Tanck. Some regu¬ 
lars missing, no doubt for good cause, 
some new names there. All in all, a goodly 
turnout. Tlie big Silver Stein dinner in 
November had “quite a few of our lads 
out in tuxedoes and their ladies looking 
beautiful.” A Cardinal quote. There were 
the Correales, Delehantys, Hennessys, 
Kinseys, Schoolers, and Winingers. The 
Cardinals were not named, but how did 
Paul know how beautiful the ladies were 
unless he was there? Without benefit of 
female support were Messrs. Honigman, 
Keplinger, and Stevens. Guess that about 
covers the opening of the New York so¬ 
cial season. 

In early December the first regional 
conference of the year was held in Pitts¬ 
burgh. It was a smashing success, as 
would be expected of any show staged by 
Ed Hanley, the committee chairman. For 
many years George Knight has had a 
summer home in Hingham, Mass. It’s on 
the water with immediate access to his 
boat. George found living on the water 
(or, at least, its edge) so much fun that 
now, in spite of commuting difficulties, 
he’s making it his year-round home. Our 
President is not letting George forget he 
is chairman of our 35th reunion, two 
years hence. He has now asked him to 
appoint committee members. Don’t duck 
now, if you’re lucky you may get a bid. 

You will be most sorry to leam of the 
passing of Charlie Phelps. He had not 
been in good health for some time. The 
end came in mid-November. To his fam¬ 
ily goes the deep sympathy of the entire 
Class. 

This is the appropriate time to mention 
to you mid-winter travelers the annual 
M.I.T. Fiesta in Old Mexico. We still 
have a clipping reporting last year’s high 
light: “The house and garden of Mr. 
Clarence M. Cornish, President of the 
M.I.T. Club of Mexico City, and Mrs. 
Cornish, near Coyoacan, was the scene of 


tlie most colorful of all the events ar¬ 
ranged in honor of tlie visiting M.I.T. 
Alumni. The Noche Mexicana began at 
8:30 P.M. and lasted until the wee sma’ 
hours of Saturday.” Goes into detail about 
the native costumes, strolling musicians, 
breaking of the pinata, tempting foods, 
and so forth. Doesn’t mention the tequila, 
dragon’s blood, and other enlivening po¬ 
tables. There’s no indication that this year 
Nish’s garden will again be ravished in 
the name of hospitality, but you may be 
sure it will be a bang-up show. They’re 
old hands at it by now. It’s March 13 to 
15, and if you can possibly make it, don’t 
miss. Write: Clarence M. Cornish, Mar- 
garitas 139, Villa Obregon, Mexico DF 
20, Mexico. Wish I could say I’d see you 
there! — Henry B. Kane, General Secre¬ 
tary, Room 1-272, M.I.T., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

1925 

A news release to the afternoon news¬ 
paper of Thursday, November 7, 1957, 
noted that John M. Campbell, X, scientific 
director of the Research Staff of General 
Motors Corporation, had been signally 
honored by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. He was presented with the 
Harry L. Horning Award for his scientific 
fuel-and-engine studies during a 31-year 
career widi the General Motors Research 
Staff. The award is made annually by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers to the 
person who, during the year, contributed 
most to the study of fuels and lubricants 
in the automotive field. In his acceptance 
speech entided "Looking Ahead in Fuels 
for Automotive Transportation,” John 
presented interesting statistics which 
proved the fuel efficiency of the Amer¬ 
ican automobile engine has increased ap¬ 
proximately 50 per cent in the last 24 
years. 

Word was received from the Connecti¬ 
cut area that George F. Mahoney, I, has 
been named city engineer of Torrington. 
George is a licensed professional engineer; 
and for several years has been with the 
Connecticut State Highway Department, 
more recently having served as general 
superintendent for one of the large build¬ 
ing companies. In addition to his duties 
as city engineer, he will have responsibil¬ 
ity of supervising all public buildings. 

The Lewiston-Auburn, Maine, news¬ 
paper pointed out recently that the Town 
of Wilton, Maine has an astronomy ob¬ 
servatory with a sliding roof, this one be¬ 
ing in the home of Cyrus F. Femald, XV. 
The home and observatory were designed 
by him, and the original telescope which 
he used for nearly 25 years was built by 
him as well. He now has a new telescope; 
and with its 10-inch mirror of 60-inch 
focal length, he has already observed 
stars of 14.5 magnitude. Over tlie years, 
he has reported about 85,000 observations 
to the American Association of Variable 
Star Observers, of which he has been a 
member for 20 years. 

It is with regret that we announce the 
death of Howard F. Smith, U. S. Marine 
Corps (Retired), who died early in No¬ 
vember at his home in Scituate, Mass. 
Major Smith was a research engineer for 
the Bikini Hydrogen Bomb tests, and had 
served with the Army during World War 


I and with the Marine Corps during 
World War II. He is survived by 
his wife and one son. — F. L. Foster, 
Secretary, Room 5-105, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

1926 

“Tlie February class notes will be due 
December 12,” so says the card; so here 
we go on an overcast Sunday morning at 
Pigeon Cove. We have had the usual dis¬ 
tractions, such as watching the lobstermen 
making early morning rounds of their pots 
through the binoculars. I was a little sur¬ 
prised to see them out today because of 
a terrific “blow” this week that usually 
cleans out their gear. We were not here, 
but the first thing our friends told us was 
how the wind howled for 12 hours Wed¬ 
nesday night with gusts on local wind in¬ 
dicators up to 60 miles per hour from 
the nor’east. There was no question about 
what had happened, because all of our 
windows were frosted with a thick de¬ 
posit of salt. Fortunately, our house has 
but one story; so with a bucket of deter¬ 
gent, a long-handled brush, and a hose 
it only took 20 minutes to wash them. 

I just noticed my handy man Gunner 
go by in his outboard-powered dory, so 
he must have a few lobster pots left. He 
leaves his old pots in late so the loss is 
small if they are wiped out. The day after 
the storm was brilliant sunshine with the 
seas still rougher than they have been for 
years — a photographer’s heyday. I would 
like to have been here to take a few shots, 
for those I have seen taken by friends 
are terrific. But let’s get on with the notes 
— we do have some interesting clippings 
this month. 

One clipping from the Springfield, 
Mass., Independent gives an interesting 
resume of George Leness’ career in fi¬ 
nance over a period of 30 years. The story 
carries an excellent photograph of George 
which we cannot reproduce, but we will 
give you the content: “George Leness, a 
Springfield native who heads the under¬ 
writing department of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner, and Beane in New York, 
is this year observing his 30th anniversary 
in the financial world. Leness was born 
here in 1903, graduating from M.I.T. as 
a civil engineer. He got his first Wall 
Street job in 1927 at Harris Forbes and 
Co., in that firm’s buying department. 
The company was later merged with 
Chase Securities Corp., which in turn 
was liquidated. The buying department 
personnel of Chase Harris Forbes Corp. 
joined the First Boston Corp. Leness be¬ 
came a Merrill Lynch partner in 1944. In 
1956 the Merrill Lynch underwriting de¬ 
partment ranked second among the under¬ 
writing houses of the country in amount 
of business managed solely or jointly.” 
Another shorter clipping from a Bell Tele¬ 
phone publication, I guess, contains an 
excellent photograph of Brad Young, and 
the clipping states: “Bradford P. Young, 
general personnel supervisor. Executive 
Personnel, is appointed assistant vice- 
president, Public Relations. Mr. Young 
began his career with the company in 
1926, starting in the Traffic Department, 
Philadelphia.” 

Here is a story from the Danbury, 
Conn., Independent about Bob Chidsey. 
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Bob was recently appointed the first town 
engineer in Simsbury, Conn., after serving 
with the Connecticut State Highway De¬ 
partment for 31 years. Boh can be truly 
termed a Connecticut Yankee, being a 
native of Windsor, Conn., and his wife a 
native of Simsbury. Another Connecticut 
story tells of Eb Haskell's election to 
chairman of the Connecticut Industrial 
Development Council, an organization 
whose objective is to attract new industry 
to Connecticut. Eben, as you will recall, 
is manager of the Industrial Department 
of the United Illuminating Co. of New 
Haven. Sincere congratulations to all of 
the above classmates whose successes 
have made headlines. 

Last summer when racing my Star boat 
in the Atlantic Coast Championships, 1 
ran into Stew Perry on the float at Win- 
throp. Stew, in co-operation with Civil 
Defense authorities, had set up a radio 
communication hookup to follow the races 
closely. I just had a quick handshake on 
the float because it was several miles out 
to the racing area and we had to get un¬ 
der way. However, Stew wrote me a fine 
letter while on a European trip, and his 
letter was so interesting and full of ideas 
that I will quote most of it. I am sure you 
will enjoy it, too. Here goes: 

“Alice and I are realizing a lifelong am¬ 
bition of taking a self-conducted tour of 
Europe, which starts off with this lei¬ 
surely, very nice voyage from Boston to 
Azores, to Lisbon, to Gibraltar, to Palermo 
and Naples, where we disembark two 
days from now. Brought some reading 
along to catch up, including The Review, 
and as usual turned to the 1926 column; 
and noting that I haven’t sent you my 
post card, thought I would seize this 
spare moment. I received my 30-year pin 
from The Worthington Corporation this 
year and can say that I have enjoyed my 
work with them very much — which is 
sales engineering, my activities being 
about 90 per cent metropolitan, covering 
utilities, major consulting engineering 
firms, and special accounts. During this 
time Worthington has continued to pros¬ 
per and expand, and there is a certain sat¬ 
isfaction to being a part, if only a small 
cog in a big wheel, of this fine organiza¬ 
tion. 

“One of my hobbies, like yours, is sail¬ 
ing (from the Winthrop Yacht Club) with 
a small 18-foot ‘Hustler’ purchased in 
1936 with two-suits of sails (then 16 years 
old) for $250.00 and which, with good 
care and attention, I feel is as good, if not 
better than when I got it. This form of 
relaxation is superb for the summer 
months! My other and major hobby, ham 
radio, is still paramount, which, besides 
making many friends the world over, still 
allows ‘New worlds to conquer’ in the 
form of study and observations and tests 
on the 160 meter bond, where a large por¬ 
tion of my spare time is spent organizing 
and conducting worldwide ‘tests.’ 

“The fraternal side of ham radio is tops, 
too. For example, on this trip we will be 
met at Naples by an Italian radio Ham, 
IlSCO, taken by him to visit Pompeii, 
Vesuvius, and Naples, and spend the 
night at his home. (This acquaintance 
was made over the air.) Then visits with 
similar Ham friends in Germany. DL220; 
Switzerland, HB9CM; France, F9AA; a 
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whole week with Pete Pennell, G2PC, in 
Wallington, Surrey, England. Peter’s fam¬ 
ily and ours have grown up together over 
the last 24 years through Sunday morn¬ 
ing schedules — every week, on either 
phone or code, excepting war years and 
poor conditions. It is going to be a real 
thrill to see and be with Peter; his wife, 
Betty; and Robin and Rosie, their chil¬ 
dren, whose voices we know so well but 
have never met. Thence, to Scotland, 
GM2BUD and Northern Ireland, GI3IOS. 

“We-feel that the real privilege of this 
trip will be the meeting of these people 
in their homes and thus getting an insight 
which many tourists miss! Our trip is 
vagabond. We have no fixed reservations, 
either at hotels or for transportation (ex¬ 
cept over and back), and will make our 
way along as the situation dictates. One 
very important stop, however, is at Ven¬ 
ice, where we will visit with our 26-year- 
old son, who is with the U. S. Air Force, 
first lieutenant jet fighter bomber pilot, 
at advanced base, at Aviano near Udine, 
50 miles from Venice. He has a Volks¬ 
wagen and will take us around and leave 
11 s at Munich. (Our other son, 23 years 
old, is at U. S. Air Force Training Base, 
Bainbridge, Ga., just out of Cornell — 
M.E. with honors — married and one lit¬ 
tle girl.) 

“George, if you are thinking of such a 
trip as ours, can recommend this Italian 
line very highly (in spite of Andrea 
Dona). Never had such food — cheerful, 
pleasant, efficient service — good cabins 
— plenty to do and very nice on deck — 
4,800 miles — a real cruise trip with stops 
at Azores, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Palermo and 
Naples. We are now skirting the coast of 
Algeria and came close enough to Algiers 
to get an excellent look at it. Yesterday 
peeked into Tangier, Spanish Morocco — 
was up in pilot house and had radar dem¬ 
onstration — in engine room and looked 
over their two 11,000 horse power diesels, 
and have spent hours in radio shack — 13 
days all told for only $305. Well, this is 
it, will be back at work only too soon. 
Stewart S. Perry.” 

We certainly have taken our share of 
the class notes space this month; but 
there’s another month coming, so if you 
have an interesting experience to report, 
the Class will want to hear about it. Right 
now, we are going out to exercise our 
St. Bernard, Heidi, except we get most of 
the exercise. — George Warren Smith, 
General Secretanj, c/o E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc., Room 325, 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

1928 

At the time these notes are being writ¬ 
ten, responses from the first mailing of re¬ 
union plans are just coming in. The letter 
was sent out only 11 days ago and already 
62 reservations are confirmed! This shows 
what a live Class we have and indicates 
that June, 1958, will see another outstand¬ 
ing and memorable ’28 reunion! If your 
reservation is not in as you read these 
notes, please don’t delay — this is one you 
can’t afford to miss! 

Some of the responses included items of 
news for which we are very grateful. Art 
Nichols enclosed a newspaper clipping an¬ 
nouncing his daughter’s wedding: “At St. 


James Parish Church, Montego Bay, Brit¬ 
ish West Indies, Miss Louise Bell Nichols, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. 
Nichols of Weston and Duxbury, was mar¬ 
ried to Senor Rodrigo Botero, son of Se- 
nora M. V. Botero of Bogota, Colombia, 
and the late Senor Botero. The Venerable 
P. L. Price, Archdeacon of Cornwall, offi¬ 
ciated at the late afternoon ceremony on 
August 24, and a wedding dinner followed 
at the Chatham Hotel, Montego Bay." 
Louise was graduated from Mary A. Burn¬ 
ham School and Wellesley College, class 
of 1956. Her husband graduated from 
M.I.T. last year. 

Bob Larson, Course IV-A, reports that 
he is still at McKieman-Terry Corp., 
Dover, N. J., and is plant engineer at the 
Dover Plant. He has been with this com¬ 
pany since 1942 and is associated with 
C. W. Shattuck’22, who is first vice-presi¬ 
dent. Prior to 1942, Bob was with Purdy 
and Henderson Co., New York. 

We received a note from Everard Lester 
expressing his regrets. Daughter, Patricia, 
is married to a Navy man and the Lesters 
are going to Europe in June for a visit, 
and so will have to pass up the reunion. 

A recent note in the Petroleum Refiner 
states that Dave Haynes, superintendent 
of crude oil, coking, and cracking at Tide¬ 
water Oil Co.’s new Delaware refinery, has 
been advanced to the newly created post 
of refinery superintendent. Dave has been 
with Tidewater since 1929; was named 
chief process engineer in 1947; transferred 
to Alhambra, Calif., in 1954, as a member 
of the group supervising the design of the 
Delaware refinery. He returned to Dela¬ 
ware in July of 1956. In his new post 
Dave will be in charge of all processing 
operations. Our congratulations to you, 
Dave, and best wishes for your continued 
success! 

Your Secretary is in the painful process 
of changing homes — while the doubt re¬ 
mains whether the mail address is Larcli- 
mont, N. Y., or Harrison, N. Y., we suggest 
you use his office address given below. 

With regret we must record the death 
(on June 2, 1957) of Henry Lee Burgess, 
who graduated in Course IV. The infor¬ 
mation was sent us by the administrator 
of his estate. — George I. Chatfield, Sec- 
retanj, 100 East 42nd Street, New Y’ork 
17, N. Y. Walter J. Smith, Assistant Sec¬ 
retanj, 15 Acorn Park, Cambridge, Mass. 

1929 

Imagine 1929 class notes after a long 
pause, interrupted only by a few scattered 
editions. We have promised ourselves that 
we will have some notes in each issue from 
here in, but we must have the co-operation 
of you boys. Won’t you write me, telling 
what you have been doing, whom you 
have seen, and what they are doing? 

I talked with Brig Allen, who is now in 
Detroit with Reliance Electric and Manu¬ 
facturing, a few months back. He reports 
all is well and is looking forward to the 
30th reunion coming up in a couple of 
years. 

We have not been able to reach John 
Wilson, but I am sure he would ask me to 
put a plug in for the 1958 Alumni Fund 
and urge you all to get your contribution 
in promptly. John, since reunion, has 
merged his Doelcam Company with Min- 
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neapolis-Honeywell, of which he is now a 
director. Except for his various director¬ 
ships, he has, between us girls, retired 
to “sailing his 57-foot auxiliary ketch — 
Western Star. John sailed in the Bermuda 
race the year before last, in the Halifax 
race last July, and is entered in the Miami- 
Nassau race tills month (February). 

Joan and Wally Cale have spent five 
months in Europe recently, where then- 
daughter Joan joined them in Rome for 
the recent Christmas holidays. 

Kay and Eric Bianchi flew to Tacoma 
last October, where their son Dave was 
married. Time marches on. 

Tilings are picking up and ’29 now has 
four members on the Alumni Council: 
Eric Bianchi as class representative; John 
Wilson as club representative, Brussels; 
Frank Mead and Yours Truly as associates. 

Sol Horwitz, who is general manager of 
West End Iron Works here in Cambridge, 
was recently elected a director of the 
American Institute of Steel Construction. 

From recent press releases we learn of 
the following of our members’ activities: 
Sam Levine has recently been named man¬ 
ager of General Electric’s Aircraft Nuclear 
Propulsion Department at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. Ludwig Hoffmann is chief of the 
Office of Ship Construction of the Mari¬ 
time Administration, also recently ap¬ 
pointed. Ken Garside, who is in the 
cranberry business here on Cape Cod, has 
recently been appointed acting general 
manager of the National Cranberry Asso¬ 
ciation, with which he has been associated 
for some time. 

I also hear that Hap Adkins has taken 
a leave of absence from the Institute and 
is on the staff of A. D. Little here in Cam¬ 
bridge. 

It s going to take a long time to get 
around to all you boys, which I shall do 
eventually, but please don’t wait for me 
to write you. Drop me a note, even though 
it may be short. — Fisheh Hills, Assistant 
Secretary, Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company, 62 Whittemore Avenue, Cam¬ 
bridge 40, Mass. 

1931 

Word from Myrle Perkins tells that he 
is now with Bechtel Corp. as executive en¬ 
gineer. His new address is 2090 Broadway, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Gordon Brown, head of the Electrical 
Engineering Department, has been elected 
a director of the Institute of Radio Engi- 
ners for the 1958-1960 term, according to 
an article in the November 25 issue of 
Electronic News. 

A clipping from the Worcester Gazette 
for May 9 — just received — reports that 
A1 Ziegler has been appointed manager of 
the Palmer Plant of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company. Al joined Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company as metallurgist in 1933. 
As metallurgist, he was responsible for all 
chemical and metallurgical laboratory ac¬ 
tivities. He became superintendent of the 
high carbon wire mill in 1938, and di¬ 
rected the production of high quality car¬ 
bon wire until his promotion to assistant 
plant manager in 1945. He is a registered 
professional engineer and a member of the 
American Society of Metals. As a father of 
two Girl Scouts and two Boy Scouts, he 
has taken an active interest in Scout lead- 
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ership and has filled several council and 
district Scout positions. He is also an ar¬ 
dent skier, hiker, and camper. 

While in Camden, N. J., on a business 
trip toward the end of November, I spent 
a few minutes with Wendell Currier, who 
is director. Products Standards, Campbell 
Soup Company. Last year, he spent some 
time in Europe for Campbell — with the 
major part of the time in sunny Italy. 
Working with Wendell is another Tech 
man, Dick Foster’30. During the same trip, 
I had a very pleasant lunch with Al Cole¬ 
man, who is with Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Word has just been received of the 
death of Walter vanBenthuysen on April 
28, 1957. No details were given. 

Changes in addresses received since the 
last class notes are: John H. Arnold, West 
Main Street, Searsport, Maine; Dr. Nor¬ 
man D. Fitzgerald, 1141 Butternut Street, 
Abilene, Texas; Leonard A. Schuttig, Box 
1451, Annapolis, Md.; Lieutenant Colonel 
O. Glenn Goodhand, Jr., Army War Col¬ 
lege, Carlisle Barracks, Pa. — Edwin S. 
Worden, Secretary, 9 Mur von Court, 
Westport, Conn. 


1932 

A number of clippings have come in 
since the reunion. We are very anxious 
that each of you keep us informed of any¬ 
thing interesting in your activities so that 
the Secretary can keep this column going. 
One interesting thing comes from Denver, 
where the firm of Frank R. Cook Com¬ 
pany is located. Frank was a Course XVI 
graduate who was head of the production 
and experimental bombardment branches 
at Wright Field during World War II. He 
also served as head of the research division 
and the research and development plans 
division of the air staff in Washington, 
D. C. Until two years ago, he was director 
of aeronautical engineering, research, and 
planning for the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company. He founded his own 
firm in Denver to specialize in the design, 
development, and manufacture of elec¬ 
tronic and aeronautical equipment. The 
newspaper article carried the announce¬ 
ment of some contracts for the fabrication 
and testing of major equipment for the 
thermodynamics laboratory for the new 
U. S. Air Force Academy. 

Among the speakers at the fourth An¬ 
nual Conference of the Atomic Industrial 
Forum, Inc., held in New York City last 
October, was Herbert Ross, XV. Herb is 
with the United Shoe Machinery Corpora¬ 
tion in Beverly, Mass., and spoke on the 
handling crane and refueling tool manu¬ 
factured by his company for the pressur¬ 
ized water reactors now being built for the 
generation of nuclear power. 

Tom Rhines, IX-B, was recently cited 
for 25 years of outstanding service to the 
United Aircraft Corporation. Tom is now 
chief engineer of the Hamilton Standard 
Division. Tom has presented many papers 
on engineering subjects for professional 
societies and has been granted five patents 
on various phases of aeronautics. He was 
promoted to his present position on March 
1, 1957, after having come up the long 
ladder from the very bottom in 1932. In 
addition to his engineering activities, he 
has been active in community affairs and 
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is presently a member of the Board of 
Education of his home town of Glaston¬ 
bury, Conn. 

Donald W. Fetters, XVII, is another 
one who has been with the same company 
since 1932. He has just been elected presi¬ 
dent of the Gerhardt F. Meyne Company, 
construction engineers of Chicago. From 
the same city comes news of Ira Bach, IV, 
the commissioner of planning of the city 
of Chicago. The Chicago Dynamic Forum 
conducted a panel on the subject of the 
creation of buildings to revitalize cities, 
both to serve the individual and enhance 
his dignity and sense of freedom. Ira is a 
member of the Chicago Dynamic Com¬ 
mittee, which is dedicated to the sound 
building and farsighted planning of the 
World’s Most Dynamic City. So it says on 
the letterhead! 

Authors are in the news with the third 
edition of Modern Pulp and Paper Making 
just published under the editorship of 
John B. Calkin, X. John is president of 
Calkin and Bayley, Inc., a firm of indus¬ 
trial consultants. He has written many ar¬ 
ticles in the paper field and has been active 
on many professional committees. Rolf 
Morral, XIV, has also published some in¬ 
formation on the work of his new assign¬ 
ment. He is head of the Cobalt Information 
Center at the Battelle Memorial Institute 
in Columbus, Ohio. Rolf has published a 
number of papers recently on the tech¬ 
nology of cobalt, a historical view of the 
“Mischievous Metal,” and a bibliography 
and chronology of activities with cobalt 
since 2,500 B. C. 

Other notes which have come to my at¬ 
tention show that Russell C. Pratt, XV, has 
joined the firm of Sanders Associates, Inc., 
of Nashua, N. H. Charles H. Pierce, XVI, 
the supervising forecaster of the Weather 
Bureau at the Logan International Airport 
in Boston has been given a pin in recog¬ 
nition of 20 years of outstanding service 
to the Department of Commerce. Martin 
T. Meyer, XV, has been elected president 
of the Melrose Park Improvement Asso¬ 
ciation in his suburban community outside 
Philadelphia. Alfred W. Halper, XV, has 
recently been awarded the American 
Home Citation Award and the Practical 
Builder “Oscar” for his 100-home develop¬ 
ment at Wayside Acres in Sudbury, Mass. 
The editor of the American Home maga¬ 
zine made the award to Al with the state¬ 
ment: “I know you will appreciate that 
this American Home Citation represents 
liigh honor indeed, awarded as it is by an 
eminent jury of judges representing a cross 
section of the entire building industry.” 
Still on the subject of building, Albert G. 
II. Dietz, XVII, has been appointed chair¬ 
man of the new Technical Studies Ad¬ 
visory Committee for the Federal Housing 
Administration. This Advisory Committee 
was established by the Building Research 
Advisory Board to analyze the problems 
which need study in the housing field and 
to make recommendations to the National 
Academy of Sciences for the inauguration 
of initial studies. 

All of us will be saddened to know of 
the death of Joseph L. Thistje, V. Joe was 
president of C. Proessler and Son Com¬ 
pany of Pittsburgh at one time and had 
recently been district representative of the 
Sheldon Equipment Company. Joe was a 
world traveler and had been a civic leader 
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in his town of Washington, Pa. He lived 
at Thistledown Farm with his wife, two 
sons, and two daughters. — Rolf Elias- 
sen. Secretary, Room 1-138, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

1933 

According to the calendar, the snow 
should be melting and real spring weather 
cannot be far away. This means that you 
will be thinking about your summer pro¬ 
gram. Your Secretary wants to remind you 
again that your Class Committee has ar¬ 
ranged a wonderful week end in Cam¬ 
bridge from June 14 through June 16. We 
hope that graduations, weddings, and 
other important family dates do not pre¬ 
vent your coming. If you can’t make it for 
tlie full week end, please plan to be with 
us as long as you can. 

Honors for the month go to Don Fink 
who was elected late last fall to the presi¬ 
dency of of the Institute of Radio Engi¬ 
neers. Don is director of research at Philco. 
Don has an optimistic view of business for 
the coming year. Congratulations to Ro¬ 
land D. Glenn for his promotion to the 
vice-presidency in charge of development 
of the Bakelite Company, an affiliate of 
Union Carbide. 

We are happy, too, to report the promo¬ 
tion of Richard H. Valentine to the post 
of chief engineer of the New Departure 
Division of General Motors. Also to George 
Vila, who has become a group vice-presi¬ 
dent of U. S. Rubber. Tucker M. Vye, the 
administrator of the Addison Gilbert Hos¬ 
pital in Gloucester, has been elected 
a director of the Gloucester Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company. Philip C. Rutledge, 
a partner in the firm of Moran, Proctor, 
Mueser, and Rutledge, has been elected a 
director for District 1 in the American So¬ 
ciety for Civil Engineers. 

Your Secretary can report that John 
Rumsey and Ralph Cross are in fine fettle. 
They have been working hard with repre¬ 
sentatives of the Institute in getting con¬ 
tributions for the Faculty Salary Program 
in tlie Detroit area. Morris Cohen, M.I.T. 
professor of metallurgy, was one of the 
four principal speakers at the Pittsburgh 
Regional Conference in December. Art 
Mason and Ing Madsen took an active part 
in running the Conference. Jim Vicary 
drove down with Mrs. Vicary for the 
Conference. Arthur C. Ruge has been 
appointed director of research and 
development of the Electronics and In¬ 
strumentation Division of the Baldwin- 
Lima-Hamilton Corporation in Waltham. 

Recently in the news: Rodney D. Chipp, 
who is with Federal Telecommunications 
Laboratories in Nutley, N. J., is coauthor 
of a book entitled Closed Circuit TV Sys¬ 
tem Planning; Robert B. Mills, an archi¬ 
tect in Richmond, Va. who has recently 
joined the Educational Council and is 
already at work interviewing candidates 
for admission to M.I.T. from his area; John 
Wiley, who was chairman of a meeting at 
the M.I.T. Club of NCw York at which 
Professor Hurd C. Willett of the Insti¬ 
tute’s Meteorology Department spoke on 
long-range weather forecasting. John is 
director of aviation for the Port of New 
York Authority. 

Beau Whitton reports that all goes well 
in North Carolina. Cal Mohr continues to 
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send periodic letters with news of our 
classmates in southern Illinois. All of Clar¬ 
ence Westaway’s friends in the Class will 
be glad to hear that Westy is almost com¬ 
pletely recovered from a serious operation 
in the fall. Westy is a key man on your 
Reunion Committee and now threatens to 
eat more clams than anyone else in the 
Class at the shore dinner we are planning 
for Sunday, June 15. — R. M. Kimball, 
Secretary, Room 3-234, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. 

1937 

That was the last time I’m going to miss 
our class reunion. While I wasn’t there, 
they elected me third assistant secretary 
of the Class. Planning ahead. Bob Thor- 
son. Secretary, volunteered me to write 
this month’s class notes. All I had to do 
was to sift through the mass of interesting 
letters from our classmates and write them 
up. Only no one wrote in. So I had to 
squeeze some news out of the few I 
reached by phone. Won’t you guys please 
write — even if it’s only a post card! 

With about three dozen ’37’ers in the 
northern New Jersey area, you’d expect 
that I’d see someone at meetings of the 
M.I.T. Club of Northern New Jersey (I’m 
house chairman and on the Board of Gov¬ 
ernors). But the only one I see regularly 
is the one and only, the ever faithful and 
dependable, Windy Johns. 

Incidentally, Windy’s Johns Manufac¬ 
turing Company has come out with a new 
gadget to eliminate corrosion and sludge 
in fuel oil tanks. I have used his first in¬ 
vention — the anti-corrosion plug for auto 
crankcases — for many years; and although 
I don’t know if I can credit Windy with 
it, just like he promised, my one car has 
over 70,000 miles and the other over 30,- 
000, without needing any engine work 
other than an occasional change of points 
and tune-up. Of course Roz says it’s be¬ 
cause she’s such a good driver. 

Classmate Bill Arnold is located at Bell 
Laboratories in Whippany, N. J., as a 
supervisor in the Military Systems Engi¬ 
neering Department, doing missiles work. 
He’s also chairman of the Communica¬ 
tions Division of the New York Section of 
the American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers, and is a supervising instructor in 
the Army Reserves. In his spare time he 
is cochairman of the Educational Stand¬ 
ards Committee of the local community’s 
Citizens Committee for Educational Plan¬ 
ning. Bill mentioned seeing Johnny Dore- 
mus, who is chief engineer of Aircraft 
Radio Corp. in Boonton, N. J. 

Cleon (C.C.) Dodge is in sales engineer¬ 
ing with Tri-Wall Container Company. 
Living in Hasbrouck Heights, hard by 
Teterboro Airport, his hobby is flying. His 
children, aged six and seven, enjoy flying 
as much as he does. Cleon reports that he 
heard that his namesake — Charlie Dodge 
— is with G. E. in Cincinnati, working 
on turbojets. 

Jack Robbins lives in Westfield, N. J., 
and is a production superintendent at 
American Cyanamid in Bound Brook. He 
also has two children, aged 14 and nine, 
and is still active in the Army Reserves. 

Charlie Kahn has started his own air 
conditioning business in New York City, 
under the name Wyant Engineering Serv¬ 


ice. He and Estella liev in Teaneck, N. J., 
with their two children, Paul and Chris¬ 
tine. 

As for me, life has enough complica¬ 
tions, both businesswise and otherwise, 
what with our first child Lisa Lynn aged 
six months (must lie some kind of a class 
record), and our dog Teddy, who tells 
dirty jokes. — Jerome E. Salny. 

Jerry Salny has done an outstanding 
job on the above notes. Keep the letters 
coming to Jerry so that he can keep up 
the fine work. 

Rutherford (Colonel) Harris writes: 
“What a salesman you are, Bob. Even 
such a poor correspondent as I cannot 
avoid replying.” Oh, how I wish this were 
true, but maybe the rest of the Class will 
help the Colonel build up my ego. Colonel 
Harris 'also reports that he has been with 
the Mutual Boiler and Machinery Insur¬ 
ance Co. for almost 11 years, with the last 
two years in Cleveland as district man¬ 
ager. The Colonel, his wife Jane, and their 
two children live at 3662 Traynham Road, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Just received a card from Duane Wood 
in which he reports: “Living in Pasadena, 
Calif., and am now vice-president of 
Operations for Lockheed Aircraft Sendee 
Inc., with operations in Japan, Honolulu, 
California, and New York, and now look¬ 
ing at possibilities in Brazil and Mexico.” 
Sounds like a lot of traveling. Woody, to 
all those exotic places you read about in 
Holiday. Tlie Woods — Duane, Beverly, 
and their two children — live at 869 Val- 
lombrosa Drive, Pasadena, Calif. 

We continue our request for material 
for biographical sketches on the members 
of our Class. This issue those of us whose 
last name begins with either E or F are 
specifically urged to send the pertinent 
information about the different positions 
they have held; their family; books, 
pamphlets, or articles they have written; 
their Army career; clubs; travels; and so 
forth. 

Our former class secretary and present 
chairman of our 25th reunion. Windy 
Johns, was born May 3, 1912, in Mans¬ 
field, Pa., the son of a prominent Penn¬ 
sylvania attorney. Windy attended the 
local grade schools in Mansfield and then 
two and one-half years of State Teachers 
College, also located in Mansfield. W’indy 
then went to M.I.T. and was graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Mechanical Engineering. During his four 
years at M.I.T., Windy was consistently 
on the Dean’s List and was, as we all 
know, our class secretary-treasurer. He 
was a member of the Theta Delta Chi 
fraternity and active in extracurricular 
affairs. Upon graduation, Windy joined 
the Research Corporation at Bound Brook, 
N. J. 

The Research Corporation were manu¬ 
facturers of electrostatic precipitators 
(machinery for removing particles from 
air) and smoke reducing equipment. 
Windy was assigned to the experimental 
research division. His job was to make an 
automatic gearshift from an ordinary me¬ 
chanical gear shifting device. Windy 
stayed with this company until 1939. 

He then joined the Atlantic Diesel Cor¬ 
poration, manufacturers of a sleeve valve 
type diesel engine for aircraft. Windy rose 
from layout draftsman to vice-president 
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in charge of manufacturing by 1944. 
Windy resigned from Atlantic Diesel at 
the end of the war, in 1945, to devote his 
entire time to perfecting a unit to solve 
the engine wear problem. The basement 
of the Johns’ home in North Plainfield, 
N. J., became the scene of further devel¬ 
opment and the first home of the Johns 
Manufacturing Company. To support the 
costs of his experiments, Windy devised 
and sold a tool for the making of wooden 
dowels. The sale of this tool, called the 
Spee-Dowl, was the beginning of the 
Johns Manufacturing Company in April 
of 1946. Another product was introduced 
to the Johns line in March of 1949. It was 
a set of tungsten carbide-tipped wood 
turning tools. In the fall of 1949, Windy 
came upon the marketable answer to the 
engine wear problem. This was'in the 
form of a magnesium alloy rod attached 
to the drain plug in the oil pan of an 
automobile engine. Windy placed this 
unit on the market under the name of 
Magna-Power, thus adding his third item 
to the Johns Manufacturing line; this third 
became the most important product of 
the company. 

After having solved the problem of 
corrosion resulting from the adds in 
oil. Windy continued his experiments to 
solve the problem of corrosion in the 
cooling system. Further testing and expe¬ 
rimentation proved a high-grade zinc alloy 
to be the answer, so a fourth product was 
added to the line in 1956, marketed under 
the name of Magna-Guard. The oil and 
cooling systems of the engine now pro¬ 
tected, next step was to provide a product 
to neutralize the acids, gums, resins, and 
residues in the fuel system. Later in 1956, 
to complete the engine protection. Windy 
introduced his third Magna product into 
his line—called Magna-Pel. Windy had, 
from the introduction of the Magna- 
Guard, been experimenting and gathering 
data on the neutralizing effect of the 
magnesium alioy on storage tanks of gaso¬ 
lines, oils, and alcohols. He has designed 
and proven such an item and is ready to 
place it on the market. Windy is now in 
the process of promoting this last item and 
is busy with television shows, interviews, 
editors, reporters, and the like. 

Along with his business activity. Windy 
has been active in the M.I.T. Club of New 
Jersey; Westfield (N. J.) Community 
Players; American Club, Mexico City; 
Kenyon Players (Plainsfield, N. J.); Society 
of Automotive Engineers; American So¬ 
ciety of Lubricating Engineers; American 
Society for Testing Materials; and the 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers As¬ 
sociation. Also, Windy has written M.I.T. 
class notes for the past 20 years, and we 
all owe him a note of thanks for that labor 
of love. 

On December 12, 1938, Windy married 
Alice Hall, and they have two girls, ages 
13 and 15, and a boy 11 years old. The 
whole family attended our 20th reunion, 
and all had a grand vacation while at 
West Harwich. 

The following changes of address have 
been reported to us: Colonel Howard E. 
Webster, Pac. Air Force, Box 67, A.P.O. 
953, San Francisco, Calif.; Dr. John M. 
Andreas, 655 Elliott Drive, Pasadena 5, 
Calif.; Brigadier General Theodore A. 
Weyher, University of Miami School of 
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Engineering, Coral Gables 46, Fla.; Dr. 
Henry J. Rugo, 520 Oak Grove Road, 
Norfolk 5, Va. — Robert H. Thorson, 
Secretary, 506 Riverside Avenue, Med¬ 
ford, Mass. S. Curtis Powell, Assistant 
Secretary, R6om 5-323 M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. Jerome E. Salny, Assistant 
Secretary, Egbert Hill, Morristown, N. J. 

1939 

Warren Evans has top of the column 
this time; and if you want to know why, 
just read the first paragraph of his letter: 
“I have been catching up on my reading, 
including The Review, while en route from 
Kansas City to New Orleans. Therefore 
I shall take advantage of your request to 
drop you a line right now. Here are 
some notes concerning classmates; 

“(1) John Casey’40, XVII. John left 
American Airlines last year and is now 
associated with Dixon Speas, consultants 
to the aircraft industry. They maintain an 
office in the La Guardia Terminal in New 
York City and, in addition to other duties, 
run a travel agency in Manhasset, Long 
Island. I believe Mrs. Speas heads up the 
latter. John and June have a very pleasant 
home in Manhasset and have three young¬ 
sters; Janet (four), Daniel (eight), and 
John (10). John, Sr., is on the Board of 
Governors of the M.I.T. Club of N.Y.C. 

“(2) Dave Bartlett makes his home in 
Tulsa, Okla., where he and his brother 
have their own oil and gas operation. Per¬ 
haps this will persuade Dave to write in 
and give an accounting of himself. Dave 
is still a bachelor and active in M.I.T. 
affairs. (3) Dr. John R. Brown has been 
active in our Kansas City M.I.T. Club. I 
noted in Sunday’s paper that he had re¬ 
signed as V.P. of the Spencer Chemical 
Company and is now V.P. in charge of 
research for Procter and Gamble. 

“(4) C. Phil Epifano is vice-president of 
the E. and F. Construction Co. and an 
officer in the M.I.T. Club that serves 
Fairfield County, Conn. Phil is married 
and has a family. (5) Ray T. Barbera is 
in your own backyard, out in the San 
Fernando Valley, married, has several 
children, including twins. I last saw Ray 
in 1956 when he was with Air Research 
Division of Garrett Co. Believe he is still 
with them. 

“(6) Dick Muther, XV,’38, is the spark 
plug and president of our local Club. He 
has his own company of management con¬ 
sultants, and he and Louise live near us 
in Kansas City. Yours for longer and more 
frequent class notes! Signed: Warren 
Evans, XVII/39.” 

Well, classmates, you can imagine how 
a newsy letter like that warms the cockles 
of the heart of a man who struggles once 
per month over a hot typewriter board. 
But rather than dwell on this theme, let’s 
get on with reports of more classmates — 
there is lots of news this month. 

Oz Stewart didn’t write. He didn’t 
telegraph. He came! Hilda and I were 
delighted to have him as a house guest 
during November, when he made a quick 
swing through L.A. Oz is editor of Build¬ 
ing and Facilities for the magazine Fac¬ 
tory Management and Maintenance, and 
in addition to other duties selects, an¬ 
nually, the top 10 new factories, writes 
them up, and presents their stories in the 


May issue each year. It’s easy to see why 
this is a great tiling for industry and why 
it keeps Oz busy. 

Oz has been on the cold steak and 
chicken fricassee circuits for about 10 
years, as he has been active in trade 
groups and has gotten to be a public 
speaker of no small renown. However, 
at home he probably doesn’t have much 
chance to get words in edgewise. Not that 
his ever-luvin’ Lucille (formerly Welles¬ 
ley) wouldn’t encourage him to have his 
say; but his four daughters, ages two, 
four, six, and eight, probably give him a 
good earful each night when he finishes 
his one-and-orie-half hours’ ride from 
Grand Central to Darien, Conn. 

Phil Bush was still busy as ever in Oak¬ 
land, Calif., when I saw him in December. 
Phil heads up Kaiser for Atomic Energy, 
has just finished one big project which 
was built in Idaho, and is now super¬ 
vising the activities of a couple of hun¬ 
dred engineers on another Buck Rogers 
project. For a guy who has generated a 
lot of hot air and some power from ordi¬ 
nary carbonaceous fuels. I find it difficult 
to grasp the new atomic energy concept; 
but I am glad that Phil and a number of 
his colleagues have the whole situation 
well in hand. 

“Hats Off” to Eli Danenberg, who has 
just been appointed director of carbon 
black research at Cabot. The announce¬ 
ment listed Eli’s activities and said: “He 
is a member of the Rubber and Colloid 
Chemistry Divisions of the American 
Chemical Society, the American Institute 
of Chemistry, The Institute of the Rubber 
Industry (London), and the Society of 
Plastics Industry. He is a member of 
Sigma Xi, the author of numerous techni¬ 
cal publications, and holds a number of 
patents in the field of clay, rubber, and 
plastics technology.” 

Bill Babcock has been appointed North 
Carolina’s first director of highways. In 
announcing the appointment Governor 
Hodges said: “This is one of the rare oc¬ 
casions when the job actually did seek 
the man.” Bill is executive officer of a 
9,000-man department which will spend 
$390 million in the next two years. His 
appointment is for five years, and if he 
spends money at that rate for the whole 
term we’ll be tempted to leave our traffic- 
bound freeways of Los Angeles and take a 
trip to North Carolina. 

The public release went on to say that 
Bill has taught at North Carolina State 
and was appointed full professor in 1952. 
He has been consultant for about 35 
different North Carolina communities; be¬ 
longs to Chi Epsilon, the national scholas¬ 
tic fraternity in civil engineering, and 
was its national president from 1954-1956. 

Bill’s wife is the former Jane Sweet of 
Massachusetts, and they have three chil¬ 
dren: Susan, John, and Sarah. They are 
members of the Carolina Country Club 
and are active in a number of community 
projects. 

The article went on to say: “Based on 
his wide experience, Babcock commented 
that ‘tile State and municipal governments 
are going to have to work together to 
solve rural and urban traffic and trans¬ 
portation problems for the mutual benefit 
of all.’ ’’ Bill, the whole Class joins me in 
extending congratulations to you on this 
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appointment, and the politicians of the 
Class join me in suggesting that you just 
don’t say things like that in speeches that 
are made after heavy banquets. 

A quickie from Cleveland reports that 
Lawrie Fabens, 22276 Douglas Road, 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio, has joined Booz, 
Allen, and Hamilton, management con¬ 
sultants. Lawrie is located with their 
Cleveland group. 

Reevan Spiller is doing some wonderful 
work. Here’s what a Boston newspaper 
said about him on November 4: “Reevan 
Spiller of Cambridge, Comptroller of 
Associated Jewish Philanthropies, Inc., 
will serve as group chairman of 
social services in the public service divi¬ 
sion of the United Fund Campaign, Jo¬ 
seph P. Healey, area chairman, announced 
today. 

“Spiller, who is on the board of direc¬ 
tors of Cambridge Mental Health Associa¬ 
tion, has served in the Red Feather, Red 
Cross, Salvation Army, and Combined 
Jewish Appeal campaigns for 15 years, 
and is vice-president of the Cambridge 
Jewish Community Center. A graduate of 
M.I.T. and Harvard, he and his wife Ger¬ 
trude live at 77 Kirkland Street, Cam¬ 
bridge, and have four children; Naomi, 
eleven; Nathaniel, eight; David, five; and 
Rachel, four.” 

Dr. Harold L. Smith has been ap¬ 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
roll coating division at Kodak Parks Works 
of Eastman Kodak Company. Harold lives 
at 510 Oakridge Drive, Rochester, N. Y., 
with his wife and three children. 

Robert B. Gordon has been appointed 
project engineer, Sheldon Nuclear Facil¬ 
ity, by Atomics International Division of 
North American Aviation. Bob was for¬ 
merly associated with Bettis Atomic 
Power Division of Westinghouse, as man¬ 
ager. core engineering department, and 
now lives at 19322 Superior Street, North- 
ridge, Calif. 

Mortimer Schultz is now treasurer of 
the American Nuclear Society. Mort de¬ 
signed the control system for the reactor 
on the submarine Nautilus, and in Decem¬ 
ber, 1955, published a book. Control of 
Nuclear Reactors and Power Plants. 

Maxwell Coutts is the new president of 
the Society of Industrial and Cost Ac¬ 
countants (Canada). Through its 10 pro¬ 
vincial affiliates he becomes spokesman 
for 5,800 members in the field of financial 
management. Vice-president of manufac¬ 
turing, Sangamo Co., Mr. Coutts will 
oversee executive development courses 
and, in co-operation with 22 universities, 
take over responsibility for the adminis¬ 
tration of a four-year course leading to 
the degree of Registered Industrial and 
Cost Accountant. 

Francis W. Sargent is commissioner of 
Natural Resources for Massachusetts. 
Francis is making lots of speeches before 
chambers of commerce, Kiwanis, and so 
forth, and, in October, told of a vast pro¬ 
gram of land acquisition and recreational 
area development. His speech was well 
documented with statistics and fact. (Ex¬ 
ample: “Recreation and travel are the 
Commonwealth’s third largest industry, 
and our program will help preserve the 
natural beauty and shoreline of our state, 
so we can maintain and improve this 
source of state revenue.”) Francis, when 
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Bill Babcock revisits Boston he may be 
wanting to proselyte your ghost writer to 
beef up a speech or two. 

Joseph L. Hewes, Jr., was appointed 
staff assistant to the assistant treasurer 
of the Nashua Corp. He is president of 
the Bay State Chapter, Systems and Pro¬ 
cedures Association of America, and lives 
at 9 Hancock Street, Nashua, N. H., with 
his wife and son David. 

Captain E. R. Tilburne, U. S. Navy, is 
stationed at Mare Island Naval Shipyard, 
Vallejo, Calif., and is currently Planning 
Officer and engaged in design and con¬ 
struction of submarines. 

Dr. Lloyd P. Hunter, manager of Physi¬ 
cal Research Department of the Interna¬ 
tional Business Machines Corp. Research 
Center, has received a one-year leave of 
absence from his research duties to accept 
an invitation to spend a year at the Philips 
Gloeilampenfabrieken, Natuurkundig La- 
boratorium, Eindhoven, the Nether¬ 
lands. (If it were me going over there 
instead of Lloyd, it would take me the 
whole year to learn how to write my own 
return address.) Anyway, the Doctor and 
his family will reside in Holland, where 
he studies physics and physical research 
administration. 

Now, coming in to the last news item 
of the column, I can report a message 
from the Alexander Botts of the Pacific 
Northwest: Niks Rosenberg’40. Nils and 
wife (formerly Janet Davidson) and two 
youngsters left Seattle in November for 10 
weeks or so in Norway. I know Nils isn’t 
ioo fat, so I’ll guess that if he isn’t too old, 
he’ll be looking up Olie Rustad’40 and 
the two will be headed off on a skiing 
junket. 

And now, as the red ball of a sun sinks 
slowly into the west and as the red hot 
bearings of my typewriter cool. I’ll take 
up my old post at the mailbox, and will 
look forward to getting lots of Christmas 
cards and some more news from you all. 
— Hal Seykota, Assistant Secretary, 416 
Calle Mayor, Redondo Beach, Calif. 

1940 

Your Secretary received a letter from 
Louis Rosenblum’42 advising that A1 
Katzenstein’42 had reported that Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Harry Bush had been living 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., for the past year 
between overseas assignments. Harry has 
served in Alaska and just recently was 
assigned as port commander for the Port 
of Tripoli. His address is A.P.O. 231, c/o 
Postmaster, New York. 

In connection with the Alumni Drive 
this year, I have had the opportunity to 
speak with several classmates. Frank Lib- 
man advises that for the past nine years 
he has been managing the Coca Cola plant 
in Westminster, Md. Frank is married and 
has three boys. 

Leigh Noyes is a group engineer in the 
structural division of Glenn L. Martin in 
Baltimore. He has three girls and a boy. 
The latter is 17 and is thinking possibly 
of going to Tech. If he does, I believe he 
will be the first member of the second 
generation of the Class of ’40 to go to 
the Institute. Leigh also advises that Mike 
Scalia left Martin in June and is now 
with General Electric in Lynn, Mass. 

Dave Morgenthaler, who was formerly 


vice-president of Delavan Manufacturing 
Co., has been elected president of Foun¬ 
dry Services, Inc., the American affiliate 
of Foundry Services Limited of Birming¬ 
ham, England. Dave is now situated in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Charles De Mailly has been appointed 
manufacturing assistant to the vice-presi¬ 
dent and general manager of Plymouth 
Cordage Industries, Inc. Previously, he 
was assistant manager of J. C. Rhodes 
and Company, Division of Plymouth 
Cordage. 

Bernard Stiff has been appointed 
manager of United Shoe Machinery Cor¬ 
poration’s atomic power department. 
Previously, he had been chief meclianical 
engineer at High Voltage Engineering 
Corporation. 

Saul Namyet is the co-inventor of a 
road planning system developed at Tech. 
The system involves the use of electronic 
computers, and it is estimated that it will 
save millions of dollars in future road 
building. The use of the computers and 
three-dimensional aerial photographs pro¬ 
vides the basis for the electronic road 
planning. 

John Dickson writes that he is still a 
colonel in the regular Air Force and at 
present is assistant deputy commander. 
Research and Development Headquarters, 
Air Research and Development Com¬ 
mand. John and his wife, Betty, have three 
boys and at present are living in their 
own home, which they have built in 
Annapolis, Md. 

From Harry Orpen comes word that 
he has been appointed regional sales 
manager for Bell Helicopter Corporation, 
covering eastern Pennsylvania, eastern 
New York, Delaware, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New England. 

Walter Palmer writes that he is now 
production superintendent of the Johns- 
Manville Products Corporation in Man- 
ville, N. J. 

Fred Mann, Jr., has been appointed 
supervising architect of the University of 
Washington by the Board of Regents. 
He will be in charge of the development 
of the University’s building program. Pre¬ 
viously lie was with the Seattle archi¬ 
tectural firm of Young, Richardson, and 
Carleton and has been a partner in an 
architectural firm in San Rafael. 

John Dwyer is now manager of the De¬ 
sign Engineering Department of M. W. 
Kellogg Company. Formerly, he was man¬ 
ager of Administrative Engineering for 
the same company. John lives at 17 St. 
Paul’s Place, Garden City, Long Island. 

Don Ross has been elected national di¬ 
rector of the Society of Chartered Prop¬ 
erty and Casualty Underwriters. He is an 
assistant secretary of the Phoenix of Hart¬ 
ford Insurance Companies. — Alvin Gut- 
tac., Secretary, 7515 Granada Drive, 
Bethesda 14, Md. Samuel A. Goldblith, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Food 
Technology, Room 16-325, M.I.T., Cam¬ 
bridge 39, Mass. Marshall D. McCuen, 
Assistant Secretary, 4414 Broadway, In¬ 
dianapolis 5, Ind. 

1941 

Seven of us (Ed Beaupre, Herb Klein, 
Walt Kreske, Ed Marden, John Sexton, 
Reid Weedon, and the Secretary) met for 
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lunch one day at the Faculty Club to talk 
over class affairs, and we reached the 
following decisions: (1) to try to get a 
better response on information for the 
Class Register; and (2) to hold an informal 
reunion the first week in March. The 
event will be in Boston, but will definitely 
be open to any and all who would like 
to attend. If you have even an outside 
chance of being around here then, please 
let me know, and Ill provide you with the 
latest intelligence on the situation. The 
plans won’t be firm until after The Review 
deadline, so I can’t pass the word through 
the column, but will have to do it by mail 
or phone. 

With regard to the Register, the num¬ 
ber of responses to our first questionnaire 
has been disappointing; we have, there¬ 
fore, decided to recanvass those who 
didn’t answer the first card. By now, all 
of you should have received at least one 
card; if you’ve been putting off answering 
it, don’t delay! If you’ve lost the card, 
the information we want is simply this: 
full name, nickname, wife’s first name, 
home address, course number, employer, 
position, type of business, and business 
address. Take a minute, jot it on a card, 
and send it to me. The more complete our 
information, the better the Register. 

After lunch, one of us asked prexy Ed 
how his family was, to which he casually 
replied that he and Natalie were the par¬ 
ents of a boy, Steven Louis, born October 
3, weight six pounds three ounces. A more 
calm and collected new father would be 
hard to find. We suspect that his victory 
in the diaper-pinning contest at the 15th 
reunion has gone to his head. Our hearty 
congratulations, Ed. 

The Secretary has gladly accepted an 
invitation to serve as an associate member 
of the Alumni Council. Also a new asso¬ 
ciate member is Davis R. Dewey; regular 
members already serving include Reid 
Weedon (vice-president), Ed Beaupre, 
and Ed Marden. I attended the November 
25 meeting and found it most enjoyable. 
The details of the proceedings will be 
found elsewhere in The Review. 

Bill Ahrendt is now chairman of the 
board and treasurer of Integron, which is 
a new corporation formed from the per¬ 
sonnel and facilities of the company for¬ 
merly known as Eastern Associated 
Engineers, Waltham, Mass. Lew Fykse is 
now assistant to the director of marketing 
of American Machine and Foundry Com¬ 
pany in New York. He says: “Fascinating 
job due to diversity of companies, prod¬ 
ucts, and marketing requirements. Still 
not used to commuting by the New 
Haven, but otherwise like the East very 
much. Have joined the M.I.T. Club of 
New York, and am looking forward to 
renewing friendships with ’41’ers in this 
area.” 

Stan Smolensky is at present project 
manager in the missile systems division of 
the Raytheon Manufacturing Company in 
Bedford, Mass. 

Remember: get your vital statistics to 
us for the Register; and write if you have 
a ghost of a chance of being around here 
for the 17th reunion. — Ivor W. Colons, 
Secretary, 28 Sherman Road. Wakefield, 
Mass. Henry Avery, Assistant Secretary, 
Pittsburgh Coke and Chemical Company, 
Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Albert F. Clear, Jr., of Newtown, Conn., 
has been elected a vice-president of the 
John B. Stetson Company and designated 
as its shirt production manager. A1 was 
formerly an assistant vice-president of the 
Stetson firm and was plant manager of its 
Mallory Hats operation in Danbury. He 
joined Mallory in 1947 and served in 
various capacities until his promotion to 
plant manager several years ago. Stetson, 
which has its main offices and hat-making 
plant in Philadelphia, recently moved the 
Mallory finishing operation there. It has 
also been diversifying its lines, adding 
various items of men’s wear under the 
Stetson label. Al, Jerry, and their two 
boys will be moving to Philadelphia 
shortly. 

We also note with pride that Dr. Frank 
A. McClintock, Associate Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering at Tech, is the 
recipient of a 1957 James Clayton Fund 
Prize from the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in London, England. Frank’s 
prize, which includes a small honorarium, 
was awarded for his paper on “The 
Growth Of Fatigue Cracks Under Plastic 
Torsion” presented at the International 
Conference on the Fatigue of Metals in 
London in September, 1956. A further 
honor has come to Frank in his appoint¬ 
ment, along with Professor Ippen of the 
Institute, for three-year terms to the Com¬ 
mittee Advisory to the Office of Ordnance 
Research of die National Academy of 
Sciences National Research Council. 

Akbar F. Brinsmade has joined the 
Celanese Corporation of America as a 
senior process engineer in the Chemical 
Process Engineering Department of die 
company’s textile division in Charlotte, 
N. C. He will be engaged in recommend¬ 
ing textile division process improvements 
and additions as well as in the economic 
evaluation of new and existing projects. 
Akbar formerly was president and man¬ 
aging director of Promotora Nacional In- 
dustrias. South America, Caracas Vene¬ 
zuela. He graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin and then took his master’s 
degree at the Institute. The Erie Resistor 
Corporation has announced the appoint¬ 
ment of Dr. James G. Buck as director of 
Research and Development. Dr. Buck was 
previously associated with Sylvania Elec¬ 
tric Products, Inc., where he was section 
head of Thermionic Research. In his new 
position, he will direct physical, chemical, 
electrical, and mechanical research, and 
also basic new product and process devel¬ 
opment. James did his undergraduate 
work at Dartmouth before coming to 
Tech for his Ph.D. After work at the 
Institute in solid state physics, he joined 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation and 
later held an assistant professorship at the 
University of Notre Dame. 

Theodore Q. Eliot has joined the Tech¬ 
nical Division of the Texas Butadiene and 
Chemical Corporation in Houston, Texas, 
where he will assist in process design, 
economic studies, and new project evalu¬ 
ation. Ted was formerly process supervisor 
at Amoco Chemical Corporation’s Browns¬ 
ville plant. He had been with the Stand¬ 
ard Oil Company of Indiana and its 
affiliates since 1946 with major responsi¬ 
bilities in the development of hydrocarbon 
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synthesis processes and the recovery and 
utilization of chemical products. 

Just before deadline date, we received 
a nice note from Monroe R. Brown telling 
of his promotion in the Electronics Divi¬ 
sion of the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 
He is now manager of Planning and 
Scheduling for the Electronics Division, 
which is located in Carlstadt, N. J. Some 
postcard returns tell us that Norman F. 
Lacey is now living in New Jersey. He is 
chief forecaster (meteorologist) for the 
National Weather Forecasting Corpora¬ 
tion, a new company in applied forecast¬ 
ing. A similar card from Edward J. Bacon 
reports as follows: “Have new job, new 
home, new baby. Now Section Chief with 
Emerson Research Laboratories, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Have moved to the country 
into a house we subcontracted and are 
still finishing up. New baby is Ann H. 
Bacon, bom February 4, 1957.” 

From the Navy, we leam that Com¬ 
mander Donald H. Kern is project officer 
for nuclear submarines in the Bureau of 
Ships, Washington, D. C. He spends a 
considerable number of hours at the Elec¬ 
tric Boat Division in Groton, Conn., where 
“I find many M.I.T. Alumni hard at work 
on the design and construction of the 
nuclear fish.” Captain H. C. Maynard, 
U. S. Navy, reports that he is now con¬ 
cerned with operational evaluation of new 
guided missiles for fleet use. We record 
here and congratulate Thomas F. Con¬ 
nolly on his promotion to captain in the 
Navy. He is now stationed in Holland, 
Mich. 

On a somewhat less serious maritime 
note, Stan and Thelma Golembe report 
that their delightful cruise on the Ocean 
Monarch to Bermuda and Nassau was 
made even more enjoyable by re-reunion- 
ing with Betty and Bob Imsande and 
their two daughters, Beverly and Barbara. 
It apparently did not take much persua¬ 
sion to get our classmates to pose, relaxing 
in deck chairs, wearing their 15th reunion 
berets and reading the Technology Re¬ 
view. We hope that some of you living in 
the Pittsfield, Mass., area may prevail 
upon Bob to give us a more detailed fill-in 
on his intriguing antique car restoration 
and demonstration activities. 

From the records of the Alumni Office, 
we note that five classmates have left the 
state of Maryland in the course of just one 
month. Richard Fay has come to Fal¬ 
mouth, Mass., from Cheverly. Captain 
William C. Fortune left Bethesda to join 
Douglas Aircraft in El Segundo, Calif. 
Captain Scott K. Gibson left Bethesda 
for Lakeland, Fla. Gustav W. Heinz, Jr., 
formerly of Towson, is now with the Mar¬ 
tin Company in Orlando, Fla. The long 
distance move for the month also origi¬ 
nated in Bethesda. It was made by David 
R. Lawler, who is now living in Honolulu. 

The very latest address of our much 
traveled classmate, Charles R. Stempf, is 
immediately south of the border. Charlie 
is with the Worthington Company and is 
currently in Mexico City, more specifically 
at Insurgentes Sur 132, Ramon Guzman. 
Franklin M. Cist is now at the Asheville 
School in Asheville, N. C. Commander 
Alex F. Hancock has recently moved to 
Norfolk, Va. Ralph G. Mork has been 
transferred by I. B. M. to the I. B. M. 
World Trade Corporation with offices at 
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807 United Nations Plaza in New York 
City. 

Best wishes from all four of us for lots 
of snow in the north country for the skiers 
and lots of sunshine in the southern states 
for those who take their winter vacations 
somewhat less strenuously. — Ed Ed¬ 
munds, Albuquerque, N. M.; Bob Keat¬ 
ing, East Alton, Ill.; Jack Quinn, 
Hawthorne, Calif.; and Lou Rosenblum, 
Secretary, Photon, Inc., 58 Charles Street, 
Cambridge 41, Mass. 

1943 

Latest news from Frederick Dickson 
reveals he is living in Kennett Square, Pa., 
having just moved to the Wilmington 
area from the Atomic Energy Commission 
plant in South Carolina. Fred is still with 
Du Pont in their engineering department, 
and is doing consumer research testing of 
items which his company buys in large 
quantities. Bill Ilolway’s family firm, 
W. R. Holway and Associates, moved re¬ 
cently to new quarters in Tulsa, in con¬ 
junction with two large engineering feats 
which the firm is working on. One is a 
$35 million hydroelectric project for the 
Grand River Dam Authority; the other 
is a $40 million water supply system for 
the city of Tulsa. That’s civil engineering 
with a capital C, and Tech should be 
proud of its three Holway graduates who 
are in this consulting engineering work. 

Keith Rumbel, who received his mas¬ 
ter’s degree in chemical engineering with 
our Class, has been elected a vice-presi¬ 
dent of Atlantic Research Corp. in Alex¬ 
andria, Va. Before joining Atlantic in 
1951, Keith was with Texas Co., on the 
M.I.T. Faculty, and with Bethlehem Steel. 
These notes will reach you about four 
months prior to our 15th reunion. The 
mailing which you received, and I hope 
answered, with the questionnaire, will 
give the committee a good indication of 
what to plan on for the affair. Remember 
the dates: June 13 to 15, at Cape Cod. — 
Richard M. Feincold, Secretary, 49 Pearl 
Street, Hartford 3, Conn. 

1946 

A recent clipping from a New Haven 
newspaper brings us the following news. 
John A. Gunnarson has been appointed 
acting assistant to the president of the 
M B Manufacturing Company of New 
Haven, Conn. He will be engaged in eval¬ 
uating and developing interdepartmental 
communications, filling a need arising 
from rapid expansion of M B's facilities 
and personnel in production, engineering, 
and sales. John has been factory manager 
in charge of the manufacture of vibration 
test equipment in M B’s Plant Two for 
over a year; during his previous five years 
at M B he initiated a plant-wide industrial 
engineering program and, as assistant to 
the general manager, developed M B’s 
profit-sharing plan. He was graduated 
from M.I.T. in Mechanical Engineering 
and, after two years at Westinghouse 
Electric International Co., received a 
master’s degree in Business Administra¬ 
tion at Harvard Business School. Ned A. 
Spencer has recently been appointed en¬ 
gineer-in-charge of the new Smithtown 
Laboratory of Wheeler Laboratories, Inc., 
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122 Cutter Mill Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Ned joined the staff of Wheeler Labora¬ 
tories in 1948 and has been associated 
with tlie development of many microwave 
components such as antennas, rotary joints, 
oscillators and tunable filters. In his new 
position he will supervise the consultation 
and development activities of the new 
microwave antenna facility. 

Lewis T. Mann, Jr., is on a post¬ 
doctoral fellowship at Harvard Medical 
School, working on the immunological 
aspects of tissue transplantation. Lewis 
was married recently, and the Manns live 
at 28 Beals Street, Brookline 46, Mass. 
Richard Adler writes from 1109 State 
Street, New Orleans 18, La., to report the 
recent arrival of Laura to the Adler clan. 
Ralph H. Berman has left Radio Corpora¬ 
tion of America and has returned to Bos¬ 
ton to make his home at 48 Greycliff 
Road, Brighton 35, Mass. Ralph now 
works for Bromfield Associates doing in¬ 
dustrial engineering and management con¬ 
sulting. As of this writing he is engaged 
to Miss Edith Cohen of Montreal, Canada, 
and the wedding is set for December, 
1957. 

Peter Sluis, Jr., is a technologist work¬ 
ing on the economics of manufacturing 
processes for Shell Oil Co., in New York. 
Pete is married, has three children, and 
lives at 7 Hobart Court, Rochelle Park, 
N. J. Edward J. Bacon is a section chief 
in the Armaments Department of Emer¬ 
son Research Laboratories in Washington, 
D. C. His job is the design and develop¬ 
ment of ordnance electronics. Ed and his 
wife Martha are presently living at 2226 
Wash Avenue, Silver Springs, Md., but 
by the time you read this they may have 
moved into a ranch house they are build¬ 
ing on a large lot in suburban Maryland. 
They are doing some of the work them¬ 
selves, and subcontracting the rest. Any¬ 
one interested in part-time work will be 
cordially received. 

Warren H. Turner is district traffic 
manager for New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Co., in charge of dial- and operator- 
handled telephone service in northern 
Hudson County and eastern Bergen 
County. Warren, Lee, and children Pam¬ 
ela and Cynthia live at 49 Pierson Road, 
Maplewood, N. J. Robert W. Gardner is 
an engineer in the Engineering Division, 
Cryogenic Process Design Group of Ar¬ 
thur D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Warren H. Chap¬ 
man has recently opened his office at 314 
East Holly Street, Bellingham, Wash., to 
start in his private practice of urology. 

William II. Peirce has recently moved 
from East Lansing, Mich., where he was 
assistant professor of mathematics at 
Michigan State University, to Connecticut 
to accept a job as mathematical analyst 
in the Research and Development Depart¬ 
ment of the Electric Boat Division of Gen¬ 
eral Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. Be¬ 
fore going to Michigan State, Bill earned 
his M.S. in mathematics in 1951 at the 
University of Wisconsin. Then he taught 
one vear each at Tabor Academy, Marion, 
Mass., and at Williams College. Then he 
earned his Ph.D. in Mathematics in 1956 
at Wisconsin. In 1954 he married Char¬ 
lotte Beebe of New Rochelle, N. Y., and 
in 1956 son Daniel arrived. After seven 
years with Lehigh’s Institute of Research, 


Preston Parr has become associate dean 
of students at Lehigh University. The 
Parrs have three children and live at 
Biery’s Bridge R. D. # 2, Bethlehem, Pa. 
After receiving his Ph.D. from M.I.T. in 
1951, Robert B. Davis was with the 
Mathematics Department of the Univer¬ 
sity of New Hampshire, then was with 
International Business Machines as a 704 
programmer, and now is associate profes¬ 
sor of mathematics and education at the 
University of Syracuse, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

Wc are solwly working our way to the 
bottom of the big pile of questionnaires 
you all sent in last year. There are still 
enough left for the next few months of 
articles. For instance, next month we will 
start right off with news of Chuck Wel¬ 
lard, Winchell Hayward, John Pollard, 
and many more. However, if you haven’t 
seen your name here for quite a while, 
or if you haven’t sent some news in since 
about last May, then why not take a 
moment right now and drop me a line? — 
John A. Maynard, S ecretanj, 15 Cabot 
Street, Winchester, Mass. 

1948 

At this writing, the plans for our big 
10th reunion have sufficiently jelled so 
that we can report to you an outline of 
your committee’s preparations. Our 10th 
reunion will take place June 13 to 15, at 
the Curtis Hotel in Lenox, Mass. All wives 
are invited. The Curtis Hotel has a new, 
heated swimming pool and a large, pri¬ 
vate patio. Free tennis and golf privileges 
are available nearby. This should be a 
memorable affair. Working hard in your 
behalf are such members of the Class as 
Bob Mott, who will serve as banquet 
toastmaster; Dave Cist; Jim Adelstein; 
Bill Katz; Bob Bliss; Joe Yance; Ben Bret- 
tler; Ken Brock; Dick Harris; Frank Mc¬ 
Gowan; and Ronnie Kallman. 

By the time this is published, you may 
have received your Class Questionnaire, 
which has been designed to poll the Class 
for statistical information which will be 
compiled along with biographical sketches 
in a report to be published later this year. 
While your class notes column is no place 
for an advertising “pitch,” I think it would 
be extremely interesting to all of us to 
know what has happened to our class¬ 
mates in these 10 years since graduation, 
both individually and as a group. Ben 
Brettler is acting as chairman of the 
Questionnaire Committee and Herb Kind- 
ler is co-ordinating the group’s overall 
activities. Your contribution to this ques¬ 
tionnaire will facilitate its ultimate suc¬ 
cess. 

No news has been received since our 
last issue of the notes, except for one most 
interesting note from Marty Billett. He 
writes as follows: “Amy was bom last 
month and the boys, Clifford and Larry, 
are two and three-and-one-half, respec¬ 
tively. I am in the product development 
laboratory of Owens-Coming Fiberglas. 
Did you know that Bob Bliss was a Sloan 
Fellow this year? Bob is with the nuclear 
products group in Shoe Machinery, Lynn, 
Mass. Harry Jones was at the ’57 reunion 
also. He is with Mollenbeek and Co., a 
management consultant in the area of new 
product development. I am still a gadg- 
eteer at heart. My present assignment is to 
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develop a tire cord from Fiberglas yarn. 
Initially we are only aiming at developing 
a cord satisfactory for reinforcing pres¬ 
sure hose and V-belts. Fiberglas is a 
dynamic company, and you are probably 
familiar with its growth. I hope to be a 
part of the continued expansion that man¬ 
agement expects.” 

Since there is no other news, we’ll just 
repeat the reminder that our 10th reunion 
is June 13 to 15 at the Hotel Curtis in 
Lenox, Mass. — Well see you there. — 
William R. Zimmerman, General Secre¬ 
tly. 

I guess last month’s request for addi¬ 
tional news was taken quite seriously by 
all! I find myself swamped this month 
with promotion announcements and posi¬ 
tion changes, so here goes . . . 

W. M. Wells has left the University of 
South Carolina and is now at the Univer¬ 
sity of California Radiation Laboratory, 
via a summer job with the Institute for 
Defense Analyses in Washington, D. C. 
Lieutenant Commander William R. Porter 
advises he has transferred to the Rureau 
of Ships, Washington, D. C. 

Harry Bing-You has changed positions 
and is now with G-V Controls, Inc., as 
project engineer. We hear from W. Stew¬ 
art Brauns, Jr., that he is now a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, oper¬ 
ating as a “Two-Dollar” broker. 

Charles Mastroeni reports that he has 
met many M.I.T. grads in his travels 
through South America, as sales engineer 
for the Charles A. Schieren Company. He 
was formerly associated with the General 
Electric Company. Charlie’s new job has 
already taken him to Cuba, Mexico, Vene¬ 
zuela, Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. His 
many friends will be delighted to know 
that Charlie reports he is still single, but 
“losing ground fast!” Let’s hope he de¬ 
cides to take the fatal step before the 
10th reunion. He would be especially 
happy to hear from Arthur Teager’49. 

Commander Spencer Reitz, U. S. Navy, 
has transferred from Pearl Harbor Naval 
Shipyard to the Office of the Supervisor 
of Shipbuilding, U. S. Navy and Naval 
Inspector of Ordnance, New York, as 
design officer. John R. Lamarsh is now 
an assistant professor of engineering 
physics at Cornell University, giving a 
course in reactor physics and nuclear en¬ 
gineering. 

Russell Paulnock advises that he has 
resigned his commission in the U. S. Air 
Force and has accepted a position as 
section head. Systems Development, 
Guidance Department, Lockheed Missile 
Systems Division, Sunnyvale, Calif. Since 
Russell received his master’s degree in 
Aeronautical Engineering in 1953. he has 
spent three years as section chief, assist¬ 
ant section chief, and project engineer in 
the Weapons Guidance and Flight Con¬ 
trol Laboratories at Wright Air Develop¬ 
ment Center, and one year as an instructor 
in graduate guidance and control course 
at the Air Force Institute of Technology 
at Wright-Fatterson Air Force Base. 

Lieutenant Colonel N. M. Bengtson is 
now deputy chief. Research and Develop¬ 
ment Liaison Branch, American Ballistic 
Missile Agency, Huntsville, Ala. He was 
formerly chief, A.B.M.A. Field Office, 
with the Bureau of Ordnance, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 


We have been advised that, on June 1, 
1957, Howard L. Caterson joined the firm 
of Booz, Allen and Hamilton, management 
consultants, as a consultant, based out 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 

The following information came to us 
by means of news clippings. Philip R. 
Marsilius has been appointed president of 
the National Tool and Die Manufacturers 
Association. He is executive vice-president 
of Producto Machine, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Lamson Corporation has announced the 
appointment of Earl D. Hoyt as Cleve¬ 
land regional manager for the firm. His 
duties will include the supervision of the 
sales, installation and engineering of Lam¬ 
son Systems in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and western 
Pennsylvania. 

Victor H. Pomper has been elected 
vice-president of Hermon Hosmer Scott, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Victor will con¬ 
tinue to be a director of the corporation, 
and will be responsible for overall mar¬ 
keting, manufacturing, and personnel ac¬ 
tivities. Howard N. Smith has been 
appointed administrative assistant to the 
president of the New England Confec¬ 
tionery Company. Howard was formerly 
vice-president and treasurer of Dario- 
matic Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

John F. Matthews has been elected 
executive vice-president of Forstmann 
Woolen Company, with headquarters in 
the Passaic Plant. John was formerly with 
J. P. Stevens and Co. Francis E. Jablon- 
ski has recently assumed the duties of 
research physicist on the staff of General 
Motors Corporation in Detroit, Mich. 
Frank was formerly an assistant nuclear 
physicist with the National Research 
Laboratories in Washington, D. C. 

The last of our news clippings advises 
of the election of Martin Lubin as mod¬ 
erator, by the executive committee of the 
Citizens Committee for the Lexington, 
Mass., schools. Martin has three children 
in the Lexington schools, and thus brings 
to his new position a personal, as well as 
an academic, interest in the problems of 
the schools. 

As for news in general, we would like 
to advise that one of our classmates, 
Glenn W. Stagg, has done us a great 
honor by recently being selected by the 
award organization committee of Eta 
Kappa Nu as one of the nation’s three 
outstanding young electrical engineers. 
Glenn is presently associated with the 
American Gas and Electric Service Cor¬ 
poration of New York City. Our heartiest 
congratulations to you, Glenn! 

Burton F. Judson, who is a member of 
General Electric Company’s Chemical 
Processing Department at the Hanford 
Plant in Richland, Wash., spoke at' the 
Governor's Safety Conference on Novem¬ 
ber 21. His subject was centered around 
the use of radiation as an industrial tool. 

Malcolm W. P. Strandberg, Associate 
Professor of Physics at M.I.T., spoke at the 
Philadelphia Section Meeting of the Insti¬ 
tute of Radio Engineers on November 6, 
1957. His topic was, “Problems and Pos¬ 
sibilities with Microwave Quantum 
Mechanical Amplifiers.” — R. H. Harris, 
Assistant Secretary, 26 South Street, Graf¬ 
ton, Mass. William R. Zimmerman, Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, Moraine Paper Company 
Division, West Carrollton, Ohio. 


1950 

A brief note of thanks to those of you 
who took time out to write notes and tell 
us of your doings. But there are still hun¬ 
dreds of others from whom we would like 
to hear. 

A note from Long Island, N. Y., an¬ 
nounces the opening of the office of Bentel 
and Bentel. Two of our classmates opened 
their own office for the practice of architec¬ 
ture. Maria Azzarone Bentel entered with 
our Class in 1946; but being a course IV 
major she received her Bachelor of Archi¬ 
tecture in 1951. Frederick R. Bentel re¬ 
ceived his master’s degree in Architecture 
in 1950 with our Class (Bachelor of Archi¬ 
tecture from Pratt Institute in 1949 and 
Ph.D. in Architecture from Technische 
Hochschule in Graz, Austria, in 1953.) In 
August, 1952, Fred and Maria were mar¬ 
ried and both received Fulbright Scholar¬ 
ships; Maria, to Italy; and Fred, to Austria. 
They returned to the United States in 1953 
and worked in New York on various archi¬ 
tectural projects, the most famous of 
which was the Restaurant on the Moun¬ 
tain at the Motel on the Mountain in Hill- 
burn, N. Y. (This was written up recently 
in Life and Time, as an example of Japa¬ 
nese-influenced architecture in the East.) 
In 1954 Fred started teaching in the 
School of Architecture of Pratt Institute 
in New York City, and he is still on the 
staff there. On June 13, 1957, Paid Louis 
Anthony Bentel arrived on the scene to 
make Maria’s days a little busier, and 
then two weeks later Fred and Maria 
opened their office of Bentel and Bentel 
for business. A big year for the Bentels. 
Maria’s sister, Lucille, is married to an¬ 
other ’50 man. Bob Cesari. They are now 
living in Winchester, Mass., and expected 
their second child before Christmas. Bob 
went on to Harvard Law School after 
Tech, and after a couple of years he has 
returned to set up his own law practice 
in Cambridge. 

Roger Graham received his Ph.D. from 
Chicago in 1953 and has been working 
for Rohm and Haas ever since, currently 
in their Bristol, Pa., laboratories doing re¬ 
search in polymer chemistry with empha¬ 
sis on materials related to Plexiglas. He 
was married to Polly Anderson in June, 
1950, and has one daughter, Dana Mar¬ 
lowe, born April 21, 1957. 

Mario Abbate is now with Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, Research Division, in 
Quehanna, Pa. News comes from another 
one of our co-eds. Natalie Adelman is 
married to Captain Traub, assigned to 
the 97th General Hospital in Europe. 
William Backer is with the Grinding Ma¬ 
chine Division of Norton Company in 
Worcester, Mass. Richard Bersin is with 
Tracer Laboratories, Inc., in Waltham, 
Mass. And John Currie is diamond hunt¬ 
ing in British East Africa with Williamson 
Diamonds, Ltd. 

J. J. Earshen left Buffalo, N. Y., to head 
west to Ann Arbor, Mich., to join Systems 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corporation. 
Ken Eldred left Wright-Patterson Air 
Force Base, dropped the lieutenant from 
his title, and joined the Western Electro 
Acoustics Company in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Sonja Gross (the former Sonja Keller) 
is teaching in the Chemistry Department 
at Simmons College here in Boston. 
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Walter Laird, Jr., is in Wilmington, Del., 
with the Research Division of the Film 
Department of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours, 
Inc. Donald Lea is teaching at Exeter 
Academy in New Hampshire. Paul Sle- 
pian received his Ph.D. and is working 
at Hughes Aircraft Company in Culver 
City, Calif. 

Marriages still dominate a section of the 
news column. William Bakemeyer mar¬ 
ried Carla Jean Peterson on July 6, 1957. 
Thomas Cerwonka and Kathleen Veronica 
Heanue were wed on May 4, 1957. Tom 
is now with Hercules Powder Company 
in Port Ewen, N. Y. Earle W. DuBois and 
Margaret Mary Duggan said “1 do” on 
May 25, 1957, in Bfonxville, N. Y. Earle 
is an engineering consultant with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. in New York. 

Phyllis Buckner became the bride of 
Robert Meisel on June 29, 1957, at Gar¬ 
den City, Long Island. Bob and Phyllis 
took a wedding trip to Europe and are 
now living in Cambridge. Bob is vice- 
president of Meisel Press Manufacturing 
Company of Boston. Peter Palmer and 
Jeanne Marie Norton were married on 
April 27, 1957, at St. Mary’s Church in 
Dedham, Mass. Pete is at M.I.T. as a proj¬ 
ect leader in the Instrumentation Labora¬ 
tory. Fred Lorenzen, Jr., was married to 
Janet Fiedler in Needham, Mass., on 
June 15, 1957. 

Paulo Castillo, Jr., is working on com¬ 
puter applications in both the business 
and scientific fields for Sperry Rand 
UNrvAC data processing machines. After 
seven years in industry, Charles Dickin¬ 
son has decided to take up education as 
a hobby again. He has therefore moved 
(with wife and kids, Clarice, Steve, and 
Cheryl) to Pasadena, where he is attend¬ 
ing regular sessions in the Graduate 
School at California Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in Aeronautical Engineering. 
Lenny Lann sends in his back history to 
keep us up to date: “1950 to 1954 with 
Worthington Pump Company. 1954 to 
1955, Harvard Business School. Two years 
with the United States Air Force; and 
since October, 1957, with Martin Com¬ 
pany as industrial engineer in Baltimore. 
Md.” 

Chuck Lusher left Scovill Manufactur¬ 
ing Company in Waterbury, Conn., and 
is now with Texas Instruments, Inc.' in 
Dallas, Texas, as a process engineer. Al¬ 
bert Rader was with American Cyanamid 
Company as medical representative, but 
left and is now doing graduate work in 
chemistry at the University of South Caro¬ 
lina. Charles Register (an Army Ordinance 
Student at Tech) left the Army in October 
and is now at the Burroughs Research 
Center in Paoli, Pa. Curtis Snow ’51 is 
working as project manager for Consoli¬ 
dated Constructors, general constructors 
building the new Topsham Air Force Sta¬ 
tion in Maine. Joseph Volonte is now as¬ 
signed to the Navy ballistic missile 
project, Polaris, in the Guided Missiles 
Division of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Just a reminder to all of you that living 
out in the country we have Rural Free 
Delivery and a large Sears and Roebuck 
Regulation Mailbox with room for lots of 
mail. How about filling up the mailbox 
with news from you? — John T. Weaver, 
Secretary, 24 Notre Dame Road, Bedford, 
Mass. 
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1951 

Once upon a time, our class notes were 
pretty thick with announcements of wed¬ 
dings and engagements and all, but that 
kind of news is scarce these days. It could 
be that most of us are married off, which 
would immediately lower the odds on 
matrimonial statistics. Sometime we will 
have to plot a curve, “per cent married 
versus time,” or some such. Anyway, the 
only wedding announcement in this issue 
is for Steve Chamberlin, who was married 
to Jean Catherine Fink in Cincinnati on 
November 30. Our best wishes, Jean and 
Steve. 

There is, however, more information 
about offspring, and that’s a comforting 
sign. It indicates that we won’t run out 
of things to put in this column just be¬ 
cause our friends have stopped getting 
married. Dan Sully, for instance, reports 
three children and another expected in 
April. Dan is plant manager for Sierra 
Electronics in California. He mentions 
that Jim Banister and his wife are expect¬ 
ing their first child; also that Jerry Levine 
is back in the United States after two 
years in England and is still single(l). 

Gordon Rampy, living in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and doing physical chemistry re¬ 
search for Goodyear Atomic, now has two 
sons. Jeff, the older, is two, and Bruce is 
only a few months old. Gil and Helen 
Stevens have a son, Robert, who was born 
in September. They have a new home in 
Port Chester, and Gil is working for 
Standard Vacuum in White Plains. Vern 
Pfanku and his wife Sylvia also have a 
new home, which Vern says is “on the 
edge of the smog belt” in Granada Hills, 
Calif. Vern is sales manager for Lock¬ 
heed, and, they too, have two children, 
Kristin and Eric. 

A card from Morley Kahn mentions 
that Marv and Joanne Grossman have a 
very cute daughter, Julie, who is slightly 
more than a year old by this time. Morley 
himself is at Harvard Business School, 
after working first for Specialloy, Inc., 
then for Morabisi Mining Company, and 
then putting in some time at Frankford 
Arsenal. Aaron Brody, food technologist 
at Whirlpool Corporation’s research lab¬ 
oratories, moved into his new house at 
Benton Harbor, Mich., this fall. He men¬ 
tions that he has had visits from Ed Olney 
and Hal Rich recently. 

A card from Art Wasserman, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, says: “Working on doctoral 
thesis at the National Reactor Testing Sta¬ 
tion, in the employ of Phillips Petroleum 
Company, Atomic Energy Division, under 
co-operative arrangement with M.I.T. 
Have enjoyed Yellowstone Park, Sun Val¬ 
ley, Mt. Rainier Park, and so forth, on 
brief sojourns with my wonderful wife, 
Shiela. Warmest season’s greetings to all 
good friends of ’51.” 

Lee Rohde is with the commercial and 
industrial air conditioning department of 
General Electric at Montclair, N.J. After 
two years of work on a new gas furnace 
development, he is currently assigned as 
a product quality engineer, concerned 
with product quality' and performance in 
the field. Doug Kaufman, who got out of 
the Air Force in July, is with Nuclear 
Metals, Inc., in Cambridge. His two years 
in the Air Force were spent at Pratt and 


Whitney’s aircraft nuclear propulsion 
project in East Hartford. Glenn Mackey 
is now assigned to the F-105 project office 
at Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 
Leigh Secrest left Convair this fall to 
join tlie Babcock and Wilcox Company’s 
atomic energy division as special techni¬ 
cal assistant to the manager of the physics 
and mathematics department. 

John Ross was promoted to associate 
professor of chemistry at Brown in Sep¬ 
tember. Among the Tech men who de¬ 
livered papers at the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers—American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers Heat Transfer 
Conference in August was Miguel Rivas, 
who co-authored a discussion of two- 
phase two-component flow in an ejector 
with condensation. And the Acoustical 
Society of America’s fall meeting, which 
featured over a dozen papers by M.I.T. 
Alumni, heard one by Moise Goldstein 
on the detection of beats in repeated 
bursts of tone. 

In the audio field, which is a subject 
dear to the hearts of some of us, there 
was recently an addresss presented to the 
Audio Engineering Society’s annual con¬ 
vention by Dan vonRecklinghausen, chief 
research engineer for H. H. Scott, Inc. 
Dan pointed out in his address that loud¬ 
speakers as now designed allow too great 
a variation in impedance with frequency 
and therefore fail to comply with certain 
inherent limitations in amplifier design. 
He suggested a range of tolerance for 
speaker impedance variation which would 
prevent the impedance mismatch from 
becoming serious at any particular fre¬ 
quency, though he closed with the gloomy 
note that it may be a while before speak¬ 
ers which comply with his recommenda¬ 
tions are available. 

As a last item, our hats are off to Fred 
Weitz, who is a gentleman of rare talent. 
We never met a man who had more 
finesse in asking us to part with our cash. 
When Fred levers us loose from a few 
more dollar bills for the Alumni Fund, 
he manages to make the parting a real 
pleasure. Write us another letter soon. 
Class Agent. — Richard W. Willard, 
Secretary, Box 105, Littleton, Mass. Rob¬ 
ert S. Gooch, Assistant Secretary, Freese 
and Nichols, 407 Danciger Building, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 

1956 

Sociologists have a popular theory that 
scientists are very withdrawn and dev oted 
only to their profession. It is felt that they 
should be fed a large dose of humaniza¬ 
tion early in their career. I would like to 
cite a very large example to the contrary 
of this theory. Prior to 1948, there was 
a small farm town on the Tennessee 
River in western Kentucky whose popula¬ 
tion had dwindled to a few hundred. Led 
by Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., several 
chemical and metal firms have built over 
$100 million worth of plants along the 
river. With these plants has come a large 
influx of scientific personnel. The engi¬ 
neers average about 50 to 60 work hours 
a week and would be somewhat justified 
in retiring to their home and family in 
the evening. 

Not so with these unguided eggheads. 
They have become the civic leaders of 
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the area, and to name a few of their out¬ 
side jobs you will find: ministers, church 
officials, city councilmen, city planners, 
musicians, children’s and youth group 
leaders, educators, sportsmen, club lead¬ 
ers, armed forces reservists, and people 
doing any other challenging job that re¬ 
quires problem solving. As a matter of fact, 
these imported recluses are more active 
socially and civically than the original 
residents. Through their work a modern 
residential community is growing in a 
land where crops seldom did. Oh yes, of 
course, Tech has several Alumni there. 

Did you miss this one? There is an ex¬ 
cellent report on the Alumni Officers’ 
Conference in the November issue. It 
brings to light many of the problems the 
Institute will face in the future and how 
it intends to solve them with your help. 

Word has come of another death in our 
group, Albert VanNostrand in November. 

On rereading some of M. P.’s letters 
from last spring, I have found a wealth 
of information. Hank Valcour is working 
at Bethlehem Steel’s Sparrows Point 
shipyard. Sam Singer is with Aurora Gas 
and Electric in Detroit. Anthony Praznik 
is with Bethlehem Steel. Hans Hoeflein 
and Don Robinson are with Electric Boat. 
Carl Slenk, Les Sigman, George Somekh, 
Bob Pollard, and Ed Najjar were in 
Course X graduate school. Nick Newman 
was in Course XIII grad school. 

More recently Avraham Berkovits was 
married to Ella Ruben of Roxbury in 
September, 1957, and is working for the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero¬ 
nautics at Langley Air Force Base, 
Virginia. Harry Heath was wed to Joan 
McGarry of Hamden, Conn., in January, 
1958. Clark Weissman became engaged 
to Marcia Kline of Los Angeles last fall. 

Jim Wilson is an instructor in mechani¬ 
cal engineering at the University of 
Rochester. Bob Brigham is studying on 
a Fulbright grant at New South Wales 
University in Sidney, Australia. Bob and 
his wife are busy telling the Australians 
about the wonderful life at Tech. — 
Bruce B. Bredehoft, Secretary, 1528. 
Dial Court, Springfield, 111. M. Philip 
Bryden, Assistant Secretary, 3684 Mc- 
Tavish Street, Montreal 2, P.Q., Canada. 
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The professional activities of M.I.T.’s 
graduate Alumni are more important now 
than ever before for national security and 
to enhance the nation’s scientific reputa¬ 
tion. In this respect, M.I.T. has achieved 
particular recognition in the dramatic 
appointment of Dr. Killian as scientific ad¬ 
visor to the President. We offer congratu¬ 
lations. Certainly, to take example from 
him is to render true professional service 
to the world as we should. 

It is particularly gratifying to learn of 
the successes and accomplishments of our 
graduation mates. M.I.T. proudly claims 
R. Dew'ey Rinehart, a graduate of Rens¬ 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, who ventured 
to Tech under a Sloan Fellowship. Since 
academic days, Dewey has been with 
the Rocket Division of Bell Aircraft Corp. 
His promotion to the director of engineer¬ 
ing for the Rocket Division is a laudable 
achievement. John Zotos, a former gradu¬ 
ate student in Metallurgy, has recently 
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been credited with a method to produce 
low-cost titanium. At an open house, 
held earlier this year by the Watertown 
Arsenal, John was seen in charge of an 
interesting exhibit on new metals. Another 
fellow graduation mate, Thomas Hodne 
of Cleveland, Ohio, presented an out¬ 
standing new idea at the annual Indian¬ 
apolis Home Show. As the Indianapolis 
Star reported: “The house for the Indian¬ 
apolis Home Show this year was selected 
from 300 plans submitted in the fifth an¬ 
nual Indianapolis Home Show Architec¬ 
tural Competition. . . . Centerpiece house 
in the show was planned for flexibility, for 
adaptation to changing family needs.” 

Another fellow student, Peter Griffith, 
prepared and gave two informative papers 
at the August Heat Transfer Conference 
at Pennsylvania State University, having 
the titles of “Bubble Growth Rates in 
Boiling” and “Correlation of Nucleate 
Boiling Burnout Data.” A plan devised by 
Melvin Levine, who is a career consultant 
on municipal traffic problems, has con¬ 
siderably eased parking difficulties and in 
turn increased business in Framingham, 
Mass. Lieutenant Merwin Sacarob has 
been awarded the designation of superin¬ 
tendent of construction for the Navy’s 
new supercarrier, the U.S.S. Constellation. 
He served in a prior capacity as machinery 
superintendent during the construction of 
the U.S.S. Saratoga. Merwin is a U.S. 
Naval Academy graduate, class of ’49. 
He holds the degree of Naval Engineer 
from M.I.T., having finished the three- 
vyar Navy-sponsored program in Naval 
Architecture. 

Social obligations are still being filled 
in the smart manner by our graduation 
mates. Barbara Smart is Mrs. Roger Letts 
after her marriage in Mountain Lakes, 
N. ]., this past summer. Roger “prepped” 
at Yale before taking on the task of labor¬ 
ing for the S.M. in Chemical Engineering 
at Tech. Both are leading a gay Bohemian 
life at 200 West 14th Street in New York 
City. Barbara teaches school, while Roger 
is an American Cyanamid executive in 
Rockefeller Plaza. His bride negates the 
story that Wellesley women aren’t domes¬ 
ticated, for she turns out an excellent 
dinner, complete with homemade English 
chutney. A recent M.I.T. marriage took 
place in Andover, Mass. Eugene William 
Friedrich was wed to Miss Gael Grant. 
Mr. Friedrich was in the Building Engi¬ 
neering and Construction Department at 
M.I.T. His three-year tour of duty with 
the U.S. Air Force ends in November, 
1959, after which he plans to return to 
Turner Construction Company as job 
engineer. Dick Hillsley, at present a can¬ 
didate for the Sc.D. in Mechanical Engi¬ 
neering, was married to Miss - Audrey 
Heinsohn of Rockville Centre, L.I. Cor¬ 
nell claims his undergraduate loyalty. 
Dick was the recipient of a Fulbright 
fellowship, had gone to Germany on it. 

Edwin Goldberg has joined the Guided 
Missile Research Division of Ramo- 
Wooldridge Corp. in Los Angeles. He did 
his graduate work at M.I.T. in Electronic 
Engineering. Donald Gardner has not re¬ 
ported his company affiliation but can 
be corresponded with at 200 Ridley Bou¬ 
levard, Toronto, Canada. Robert Laudise 
is a chemist on the staff of Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in Murray Hill, N. J. 
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Apologies are respectfully submitted 
because this column has not been very 
regular in appearance. Lack of informa¬ 
tion is not the reason. On the contrary, 
much news has been communicated, 
which is a welcome sign. The noble in¬ 
tentions of your correspondent have been 
watered by many location changes with 
the U.S. Navy, but now we are perma¬ 
nently settled. If you by chance are in 
the vicinity of the U.S.S. Saratoga, to be 
in the Mediterranean this year, come 
aboard and pass the time of day with us. 
— Ensign Charles T. Freedman, Secretary, 
Swulant, U.S. Naval Air Station, Norfolk, 
Va. 

1957 

Among those we saw in New York over 
Christmas and New Year’s were Art 
Schultz, Ralph Brown, and Hank Salz- 
hauer. Art is currently an M.B.A. candi¬ 
date at the Harvard Business School; 
Ralph is working for his M.S. in Chem¬ 
ical Engineering at the University of 
Michigan; Hank is at Tech in the Gradu¬ 
ate School of Industrial Management. Bob 
Wrigley writes: “Already an M.I.T. ‘whole 
man’ and getting wholer by the minute. I 
am now a middler at the Theological 
School, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y.” Bob was engaged last June to 
Gloria Deming of San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
We have at least one other theologian in 
our Class in Terence Wieting, who is cur¬ 
rently working for his S.T.B. at the Har¬ 
vard School of Divinity. 

Sandy Bernhard’s ship was in this port 
recently and we had an opportunity to get 
together for dinner. After graduation, 
Sandy worked for the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. until he joined the Navy. Upon com¬ 
pleting Officer Candidate School, Ensign 
Bernhard was assigned to a ship doing 
'snark fishing.’ Apparently his task force 
anchors at the end of our guided missile 
range, some x thousand miles from Cape 
Canaveral, and waits for the test missiles 
to land. They then fish them out. For 
Sandy, after New York, the next port is 
Rio and two weeks in Brazil. 

Marriages: Barnet Weinstein to Sandra 
Taymore on February 15 at Temple Israel, 
Swampscott. Sandra graduated from Bos¬ 
ton University this January. After a honey¬ 
moon trip to the Virgin Islands, Barney 
and Sandy will return to the New Jersey 
area, where Barney is employed as a sales 
engineer in the Electronics Division of the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co., which 
recently merged with Litton Industries. 
Barney’s best man was Jerry Collen. An¬ 
other Massachusetts wedding, this one in 
Chestnut Hill, was the December wedding 
at Alan Godes to Phyllis Feldman of 
Brookline. Ron Delaney was best man, 
while Art Schultz and Dick Bloomstein 
were ushers. After a Miami Beach honey¬ 
moon, the Godeses moved to Philadelphia, 
where Alan is a graduate student at the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

The next several editions of this column 
will emanate from the pen of Marty Fors- 
berg, so please keep up the correspond¬ 
ence to both of us. So far it has been ter¬ 
rific. — Alan M. May, Secretary, 55 East 
End Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. Martin 
R. Forsberc, Assistant Secretary, 8 Forest 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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When does Sound 

Become Noise? 


Photo Courtesy Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 


Unless you can calibrate your ear, the only positive way 
to answer this question is by accurate measurement with 
instruments. Subjective results are often misleading and 
provide only partial answers. For accurate and complete 
results, industries specify General Radio sound-measuring 
equipment. This fully-integrated line features instruments 
for sound-level measurements of either high-, medium-, or 
low-level sounds; sound analyzers for either narrow- or 
wide-band analysis; impact-noise analyzers; vibration 
meters and analyzers; and a complete line of accessories to 
further extend system versatility. Write for “The Sound 
Bulletin” and get the complete story on sound measurement. 


GENERAL RADIO Company 

275 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Mass., U.S.A. 

Broad Avenue at Linden. Ridgefield. N. J. NEW YORK AREA 1000 N. Seward St. LOS ANGELES 38* 

8055 13th St. Silver Spring. Md. WASHINGTON, D. C. 1150 York Road. Abington. Pa. PHILADELPHIA 

1182 Los Altos Ave.. Los Altos. Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 6605 W. North Ave.. Oak Park. III. CHICAGO 

In CANADA: 99 Floral Parkway, TORONTO 15 


Evaluating Noise by Octave-Band Methods preliminary to soundproof¬ 
ing a hydraulic-pressure generating system at Lockheed's test labora¬ 
tory. The spectral distribution of noise determined with the G-R Octave- 
Band Analyzer defines the problem and aids in the prescription of proper 
soundproofing treatment (Sound-Level Meter serves as preamplifier for 
Analyzer). 

Type 1551-A 

Sound-Level Meter, 

$385 

Type 1555-A 

Sound-Survey Meter, 

$150 


Type 1556-A 

Impact-Noise Analyzer, $210 


Type 1550-A 

Octave-Band Analyzer, 

$535 


Type 762-B 

Vibration Analyzer. $585 


Type 761-A 

Vibration Meter, $510 


Type 760-B 

Sound Analyzer, 

$520 

All G-R Products 
are now covered by a 

2 - year \\\ r rant i i 












